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Coal Strike Has Slight Eftect 


Iron and Steel Producers Comfortably Supplied For Limited Period—Connellsville Region 
Operating at Increased Rate—Pig Iron Production Being Restored With 54 Stacks 
Gained in October—Prices Still Advancing Steadily 


ee and steel production as yet has escaped any line for deliveries through the first half. ..A> west- 































appreciable effects from the coal strike. A pro- ern Pennsylvania Interest has converted into open- 

longation of the present curtailment of the coun- price contracts 100,000 tons of tentative orders .for 
try’s basic fuel output, however, is bound to be foundry iron for first half. The 1920 demand for 
expressed in operating difficulties on an ascending iron is heavy. A leading inquiry calls for 15,000 to 
scale. The Connellsville coal and coke region, the 20,000 tons of foundry and malleable grades for the 
key point of supply for a large fraction of the blast General Motors Corp. 
furnaces of the country is nonunion and production Pig iron production is coming back 
rapidly after having been severely 
reduced by the strike through the 
banking of many stacks. The num- 





this week is greater than usual. A number of idle 
ovens in fact has been lighted. Should the govern- 
ment decide to commandeer coal from this district for 
the railroads, this situation is likely to be consider- ber of furnaces in blast on Oct. 31 
ably complicated. By-product coke plants scattered was 217 against 163-o0n Sept. 30. Of the 54 stacks 
throughout the industry are reasonably well stocked gained, 41 were steelworks units. October’s output 
with coal, sufficient in most cases for a month or incorporates the main loss sustained from the strike, 
more of operations. As a contributing factor to the this amounting to 502,272 tons over September and 
steel strike now in its last stage, the walkout of the 763,863 tons over August. October production was 
coal miners at this time at least, promises to be slight. 1,978,218 tons against 2,480,790 tons in September 
Loss of production recently sustained by the mills and 2,742,081 tons in August. 
and furnaces, however, continues to exert a pro- Coke prices have received the natural impetus from 
nounced market influence. Early supplies of finished the coal strike. Spot furnace fuel is selling at $5.50 
steel are almost unobtainable and premium prices are and spot foundry coke at $7.00, Connellsville, with 
general. The Steel corporation continues to name _ considerably higher done in instances. Two 1920 fur- 
former prices for shipment at mill convenience and nace coke contracts have been negotiated at $5.50 and 
some of the independent companies are doing like- $5.60, Connellsville. 
wise but on definite orders the prevailing tendency Lake Superior ore shipments for the season are 
is to ask higher figures. Nuts, bolts and rivets have now closely defined around 48,000,000 tons against 
been advanced and bar iron is up $5 a ton at Pitts- 62,836,082 tons in 1918. Ore interests figure that 
burgh. A large maker of wrought iron pipe has raised because of the interrupted pig iron production, there 
his schedule $8 to $10 a ton. Warehouses are almost will be several million tons more of ore on docks or in 
bare of sheets and bars and jobbers are advancing furnace yards May 1, 1920, than May 1, 1919. 
these products. Semifinished material has been As the expected restoration of private 
definitely established $2 to $5 higher by settlements , . control draws nearer, railroad buying 
on round tonnages under term contracts at $40.50 on Railroads in is becoming more prominent... Rails 
large billets, $44 on small billets, $43 on slabs and the Market especially are active. The Pennsyl- 
$45 on sheet bars. vania lines east are asking for 200,- 
Something approaching a famine con- 000 tons with the proviso that the orders are can- 
dition obtains in pig iron for spot cellable should government operation continue. Un- 
delivery. Buyers are willing to pay certainty over this latter point makes the mills reluc- 
almost any price asked for the ex- tant to close contracts and 100,000 tons remain pend- 
ceedingly scant supply available, and ing at Chicago. The railroad administration has placed 
small sales at fancy figures are being made in various with the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 41,000 tons for eastern 
districts. Buffalo No. 2X has been sold up to $35.25. roads as part of the 200,000 tons on which bids were 
Pig iron prices continue to advance all along the taken several months ago 
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Public Sentiment Takes a Hand 


F FURTHER demonstration were necessary to 
i reveal to the country at large the dominating 

note of class before mass which has seized upon 
the leadership of organized labor in this country 
with almost a frenzy that proof has been abundantly 
supplied by the coal strike now in progress. Abso- 
lute disregard for the rights of and their obligations 
toward the general public has been shown by those in 
authority in the coal strike and in a way that has 
menaced the comfort, wellbeing and even the lives 
of the everyday citizen. And for what? For the 
exaction of a set of demands which to the average 
man seem so extreme and preposterous that they 
border almost on industrial insanity. To those 
familiar with the special and difficult conditions 
which surround the labor of mining coal and the 
possible rate of production where effort is honestly 
applied, a reduced basic work-week might have 
some justice, were it not for the suspicion that it 
constitutes simply a maneuvering point for higher 
wages. Too often union labor has made claims of 
humanity and health in behalf of a lower basic day, 
only to have them turn out to be mere pretexts 
for the gouging of an increase of pay, It is pretty 
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difficult for the general public to accept a 30-hour 
week as a reasonable proposition under any cir- 
cumstances when it contrasts its own individual 
conditions and hours of employment. Especially 
is this so when the familiar and crying need of the 
hour of increased rather than restricted production 
is brought to mind. But when it comes to a 60 
per cent increase in wages demanded by the: union, 
there can be no division of opinion among sane and 
sensible people. Added to this, the clear fact that 
the union is attempting on a purely technical ques- 
tion where the weight of reason is against it, to 
evade its contract entered into under government 
auspices, and the insulting not to say unamerican 
demeanor of its leaders toward the President and 
governmental! authority, there could be no doubt 
as to the side where the overwhelming opinion of the 
public rests. Without being necessarily pro-operator 
it is vigorously and determinedly anti-union. 

The coal strike represents in a way more direct 
and more easily discernible to the average in- 
dividual, the same effort at union dictation and the 
same vicious thrust at democracy and equality in 
this country that has been involved in the steel 
strike. Both are aimed at the advancement of class 
against the dictates of all logic, reason and fair play 
and as such are a menace to fundamental govern- 
ment. ‘The steel strike has been lost because of 
its radical leadership. The same outcome must re- 
sult in the coal strike because public sentiment, the 
determining factor, has grasped the dangerous 
character of these disputes. 

In the present unhappy and disturbed condition 
of the country with two major strikes in progress 
and threats of a third filling the air, the hopeful 
and encouraging thing is the militant display of 
Americansim at Washington. Congress especially 
by its attitude in recent weeks has shorn itself of 
any suspicion of undue consideration for the de- 
mands of organized labor, based on political ex- 
pediency which have marked many of its actions 
in the past. Much the same thing might be said 
of the executive arm of the government. But con- 
gress now is giving the country a wholesome demon- 
stration of character, of patriotism and of clear- 
sighted appreciation of the dangerous currents that 
traverse the national life. And its inspiration for 
this is to be found in the strong and definite 
erystaltization of public opinion. Out of this situation 
it is not too much to hope that positive and definite 
legislation governing the intemperat and destructive 
acts of organized labor of which the country long has 
been in need, will emerge. 





Expect New Data on Open Hearth 
LL PERSONS who are familiar with the in- 
formation on the construction and operation 
of blast furnaces contributed to iron and steel 
literature during the past decade thoroughly ap- 

















preciate the importance of the papers dealing with 
that subject presented at the various meetings of the 
American Iron & Steel institute. Among the notable 
papers published during the past four years are 


those written by A. E. Maccoun, Ambrose N. 
Diehl, Arthur J. Boynton, George W. Vreeland, 
Walker Mathesius, James E. West and Jacob A. 


Mohr. These authors contributed valuable data on 
recent progress made in the design and operation 
of blast furnaces, modern methods of burning blast 
furnace gas, progress in hot blast stove design, dis- 
tributing raw materials in the blast furnace, chem- 
ical reaction of iron smelting and recent changes 
in blast furnace lines. ‘These papers collectively 
form what is certainly the most comprehensive and 
probably the most valuable treatise ever written 
on the subject of the modern blast furnace. 

In view of the success attending the series of 
blast furnace papers, the announcement that the 
American lron & Steel institute will inaugurate a 
series of papers dealing with the design, construc- 
tion and operation of open-hearth furnaces will be 
grected with the hearty approval of all who are 
interested in that subject. Dr. Henry M. Howe, 
in the first paper of the series, has ably set forth an 
outline of tne problems confronting engineers in 
further developing the open-hearth. The outline, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue indicates the 
probable trend toward improvement in the construc- 
tion and operation of open-hearth furnaces. Judg- 
ing from the past performances of engineers, execu- 
tives and metallurgists associated with the Amer- 
ican iron and steel industry, we may be sure that 
a number of notable contributions to the literature 
on open-hearth practice may be expected which will 
serve their purpose in promoting an advanced scien- 
tific standard for the American steel industry. 


Clean Out the Scum 
MP of. counerss labor, casting aside all semblance 





has turned radical and is 

doing its best to abet and strengthen the 
hands of those who desire to bring about a social 
and industrial revolution in the United States. Its 
autocratic demands know no bounds. This attitude 
has been sharply manifested in the steel strike. It 
has been greatly emphasized in the coal strike. 

But with the government taking more drastic 
steps, at least firmer steps than it has been wont 
to take during the past few years, confidence is felt 
that organized labor is riding for a severe fall, 
probably the worst in its career. Perhaps it may 
be a fatal fall. That can be determined only by 
organized labor itself, which, if it regains sanity 
may proceed as an important factor in industrial life. 
Or it may be determined by the government, if it 
compels organized labor to recognize authority and 


of conservatism, 
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the rule of the majority. 

But even after organized labor either voluntarily 
comes Lack within the law, or is compelled to do 
so, there still will remain the disturbing agitators, 
including the so-called reds. Some of this renegade 
crew are native born—not many, fortunately. Laws 
exist to take care of these and they should be en- 
forced to the limit. This leaves the foreign dis- 
They include a heterogen- 


They must be rounded up 


turbers to be dealt with. 
eous and vicious group. 
and deported. 

Attarney General Palmer has asked for the en- 
actment of a law to deport interned alien enemies 
providing for the permanent exclusion of anarchists 
The 
request o/ the attorney general should be heeded 
quickly. And the of this law should be 
tollowed by similar the bill of Senator 
Sterling to imprison and then deport all aliens who 


and it is about to be passed by congress. 


passage 
action on 

in any way advocate sedition. Apparently laws now 

on the statute not cases. 
With the country rid of undesirables, much progress 


books do cover such 


can be made toward restoring sane conditions. 


Germany Trades Without Money 


HE demoralized state of the German mark in 

: the exchanges of the world is compelling 
that resourceful 
strategems in required 





nation to resort to various 


order to obtain urgently 
from other countries without, at 
premiums 


Among 


necessities of life 
the same time, paying the enormous 
which cash money dealings would entail. 
the most successful of these plans is a reversion to 
the primeval method of “barter and exchange” of 
commodities. Another is what might be termed 
“percentage manuiacturing.” 

Business interests in England, Holland and other 
countries are sending raw material to Germany to 
be manufactured by German factories. For example, 
Germany is devoid of raw hides for making shoes 
and an order for hides is placed in a country where 
German tanneries will finish the 
will make 


there is a supply. 
stock 
shoes. 
supplying the hides with a certain amount deducted. 


and German shoe manufacturers 


Then the shoes are sent back to the country 


By the retura to primitive trading methods Ger- 
men, is enabled to sell its products and to pur- 
chase those of which it is in the most need without 
the exchange of a cent of money. 

Germany thus is able to put to effective use her 
large manuilacturing capacity without a comparable 
outlay of arrangement by 
France with the 
former’s excessive supply of iron ore would not be 


working capital. An 
Germany to convert some of 
a surprising outcome of the present trade relations 
the nations are resuming with their 


erstwhile enemy. 


which allied 





















































Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1296 AND 1298 


Pig Iron 

i. ME. wesccevcccecece 
Bessemer, re 
DME ¢nedh eet evoccesesr 
Basic, Pittsburg: .............. 

ic, delivered, eastern Pa...... 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace.......... 26.7! 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 29.90 to 30.40 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace....... . 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace....... 
Melleshle. delivered evstern Pa... 35 


FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 





No. LX, eastern deliwered Phila... 
ey EE. Serv owsescecesce 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 
No, 2 foundry, valley, Pittsburgh. . 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ......... 3 
No. 2 Northern, Boston ......... : 
No. 2 foundry. Chicago furnace... 

No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 2 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 
No. 2X, eastern del, Phila...... 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater.. 
No. 2X, eastern, Boston ........ : 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace... 32.25 
No. 2 foundry, . del., Philadelphia. . 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater.. 

No. 2 southern, Birmingham ..... 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ....... 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .......... 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis ....... 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 


Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 


Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ....... 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 
Gray forge, Buffalo.............. 2 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 
Silveries, 8%, furmace........... 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%. Chicago. . 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace..... 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago....... 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago first 

WES IGED occ cc déiccedevce 


(At the ovens) 


Connellsville furnace ............ 
Connellsville foundry ............ 
Pocahontas furnace, nominal...... 
Pocahontas foundry, nominal...... 
New River foundry, nominal...... 
New River furnace, nominal...... 
Wise county furnace, nominal..... 
Wise county foundry, nominal..... 


Ferroalloys 


English c.i.f. Atlantic ports. . 


Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- 


OE ee eae 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per * cent, spot 
and contract, delivered ..... 
Ferrot , . per 


Ferro carbon-titanium, carloads, 

producers plant. per net ton.. 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 


Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
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Open-hearth, Philadelphia 
Open-hearth, Youngstown 


staples, Pittsburgh 
hain, oe Strip Steel 


po 


Forging, Phil 
orging eae hard * coils, 


and heavier, 
100 pounds, 5.65¢c. 


WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
DNS wak® akon $52.00 to 60.00 


TIN MILL BLACK 


Shapes, Plat 





Tin Plate 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer raiis, mill.... 
Standard open-hearth rails, 


Full p pe sche = page 


‘Boiler Tubes 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


War Freight Tax 


Angie oars, Pittsburgh 


Six-inch and over, 


; Wire Products 


(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers Se more) 


‘feeie, Buide, Shafting 


Plain wire, Pittsburgh 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh 
Bands, Pittsburgh 
rolled strip steel, 
stamping quality 


Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts.... 


v 
Coated nails per count Pitts. 2.85¢ to 3.10¢ 


Polished staples, Pittsburgh 





Market Report Index 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Merchant and Cast Pipe... 


Oe eee eee eee eee 


Semifinished Steel ...... 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel... 


longer an Salata ker 35-5 to 40-5 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Nuts, ion and Rivets.. 


eee eee eee tween 


40-10 to 45—5 

semifinished bexagon 

[Li daneddees 70 
semifinished hexagon 

se peed 75-5 


ee ee ee 


eee eee ee 


Structural Shapes 
and Track Materials. 
Nonferrous Markets 
Export Market 
Cold pres-ed, square 
Cold pressed, square blank..... 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank.... 
Cold pressed, bexagon tapped 


Machine Tools ... 
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5.75¢ 
2.55¢ 
1% inches 
base per 


pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


Black Galyv. 


Per cent off 


Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B. 
$62.80 


over, $1.77% 


50 to 50-10 
45 to 50 


50-10 to 60 
50 to 50-10 


.50-10-10 to 60 


sccce & 2.70¢ to 8.10¢ 
. 2.45¢ to 2.86¢ 


2.70¢ to 8.10¢ 


1. 2.45¢ to 2.85¢ 


2.45¢ to 2.85¢ 
2.70¢ te 3.10¢ 
2.70¢ to 3.10¢ 


. 2.45¢ to 2.85¢ 








4.10¢ to 4.20¢ 


$7.00 





8.60¢ 
3000 bundles, 


3.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 
60 to 60—5 off 


Nuts and Bolts 
Pittsburgh) 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
. smaller and shorter) 
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Prices 
Nov. 5, 
1919 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh... $30.35 
Bas.c, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 28.15 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh os tie 30.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace 30.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 35.50 
Sn, OOD 14 teenies pececuta 29.00 
Malleable, Chicago ee eS 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 29.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. ~- 89.75 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 28.00 
®*No. 2X, Virginia, furnace........ 32.25 
*No. 2X. eastern del., Philadelphia... 34.10 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh... 28.40 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 110.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittshurch......... 4.50 
tessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... . 46.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars. Pittsburgh.... 45.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 40.50 
Stee! bars, Pittsburgh.............. 2.35 
Steel bars, Chicago... ..cccccccsecs 2.62 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 2.745 





Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago 


Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 





Average prices Prices Average prices 
t., Aug., Nov., Nov. 5, Oct. Auz., 
1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 
$29.35 $29.35 $36.60 Iron bars, Cleveland $2.75 $2.75 2.52 
27.15 2 34.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill 2.72 2.68 2.62 
28.85 28 35.40 em. GHG  « ca cateeivce dos catinn 2.72 272 2.72 
27.55 26 34 60 Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.45 2.45 2.45 
be 4 33 88 a4 Beams, Philadelphia ..... 2.695 2.695 2.695 
27.45 2 35.25 fank plates, Chicage.......... 2.92 292 292 
28 80 26.7! 84.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia . 2,899 9 895 2 895 
97 90 27.00 26 90 noeis, Dik., No. 28. Pittsburgh. 4.35 4.25 4.25 
30.35 28.25 38.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.55 3.55 855 
32.00 29 60 29.15 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 5.70 5.70 5.70 
97.65 97.15 24.40 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.25 3.25 2.95 
110.00 110.00 250.00¢ Connellsville furnace cok 5.25 4.15 4.30 
39.30 38.50 47.50 Connellsville foundy cok ‘.0U 5.60 5.10 
:. 20 4200 5190 Hea melting s‘eel, Pitt rah 1.00 20.00 21.25 
43.20 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 20.25 19 55 19.60 
39.30 38.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel Chirato . 20.50 1880 20.75 
2.35 2.55 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania. 27.00 27.00 27.25 
2.62 2.62 3.17 No. 1 wrought, Chicago - 25.50 22.00 23.25 
2.74 2.595 3.7 ferolling rails, Chicago 30.50 26.80 29.00 


silicon 


+70 per 








cent. 








Pig Iron Prices Still Advancing 


Virtually Famine Condition Exists In Spot Iron And Buyers Pay Large Premiums 


Without Hesitation—Western Pennsylvania Producer Books 100,000 Tons 
of Foundry Iron—General Metals Corp. Wants 15,000 to 20,000 Tons 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Although the 
prices have not yet been made, mer- 
chant furnace interests with three 
stacks operating in western Penn- 


sylvania recently have converted into 
contracts inquiry involving more than 
100,000 tons of foundry pig iron for 
shipment over the first half of 1920. 
This producer now has comparatively 
little free iron for first half. Gen- 
erally those who have any foundry 
iron for shipment between now and 
Jan. 1, are quoting a basis of $30 
furnace for No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con). Single carloads have been done 
at this price and in some instances 
more. No dimunation is noted in the 
‘demand for malleable of which 2000 
tons recently were sold for this year 


at $30 valley furnace, and on 1000 
tons for first quarter delivery, close 
to $31 furnace is said to have been 


obtained. Nothing recently had been 
done in gray forge but it is held at 
a higher price in keeping in advance 
of foundry grade, now being rated 
normally at $29 furnace. Purchases 
of 500 tons of southern foundry iron 


running 2.25 to 2.75 silicon is noted 
bv the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
for its Louisville, Ky. plant. This 
iron was sold at $29 furnace for No. 


2 grade, plus 4 per cent for the half 


point higher silicon, or $30.16. This 
now is the method of quoting em- 
ployed by southern furnaces. An un- 
verified report is that 2000 tons of 
basic iron recently was sold for 
prompt shipment of $28 by a valley 
furnace interest but makers of this 
grade generally report inquiries few 


and small, and actual sales higher than 
fig ' 
the old nominal base of $25.75 furnace 


are lacking. The N. & G. Taylor 
Co., Cumberland, Md., recently put 
out an inquiry for 3600 tons of basic 
for first quarter 1920 delivery, but 


has 


sale of 


as yet this inquiry brought few 
quotations. A 500 tons of 
standard bessemer is noted at $28.95 
for prompt shipment to an 
consumer, or $1 ton advance 
prices. Most sales of 
this grade, however, have been in 
lots of 150 to 200 tons and carry the 
old quotation of $27.95 furnace. W. 
T. Snyder & Co. report the average 
of valley iron for Octo- 


furnace 
eastern 
over recent 


Ssaies 


prices 
Scarcity Leads to Higher Prices 
New York, Nov. 4. —In view of the 
scarcity the continued demand for 
pig iron in the east continues to push 
up prices. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron for this year, which is 
almost impossible to obtain, has been 


sold during the past week at $33, 
furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, and 
this is the present minimum. Central 
Pennsylvania foundry of this grade 
has been sold during the week at 
$35, furnace, for November shipment. 
Foundry iron containing 1.75 to 2.25 


silicon also is scarce but not as much 
so as 2.25 to 2.75 and the 
former grade still may be quoted at 
$31 to $32, eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace. Some Virginia foundry, con- 
taining 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, continues 
obtainable for the next 30 to 60 days, 


silicon, 


at $31 furnace. Very little Virginia 

2.25 to 2.75 silicon is’ to be had, so 

that the market on this grade is 

nominal at $32. The price view of 
. . 


a leading Virginia interest, which, 
however, is out of the market at this 
time, is $34.25 for this grade. Vir- 
ginia high silicon iron is commanding 
big premiums. Some foundry iron 
containing around 4 per cent silicon, 
has brought $38, furnace. 

There is more inqittiry for low phos- 
phorus iron. One sale of 1500 tons 
of copper-bearing iron has been made 








at $36, furnace, and higher ‘prices in 
some cases are being quoted. In- 
guiry for malleable iron is active. 
Some off-malleable has been sold at 
$50, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, but 
no standard malleable is to be had. 
About 1000 tons of low phosphorus 
basic have been sold in this district at 
around $28.25, about $1.25 higher than 
the figure at which standard basic 
recently has been selling. 


Famine Prices Prevail 


Cleveland, Nov. 4—A famine con- 
diti m im spot pig iron continues and 
suyers are paying practically any 
price that is asked. Southern Ohio, 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon, iron for quick 
shipment in small lots and off in 


sulphur has been sold at $32 furnace 
or $34.40, Cleveland. A small lot of 


2.25 to 2.75 silicon Pensylvania iron 
for December delivery was placed 
locally at $33 furnace or $36.30 de- 
livered. Buyers are going far out of 


their geographical zone to obtain iron 
as is shown by sales of approximately 


1500 tons of malleable to Michigan 
point at $29, valley furnace, and a 
small lot of off-basic for eastern ship- 


ment at $26 
Cleveland 


been 


northern Ohio furnace. 
malleable for mext year 
has sold at $30, furace, and 1.75 
to 2.75 foundry iron now is held on 


that basis. Sellers in this district 
have a heavy inquiry for next year 
but only a small part of this is for 
the Cleveland district. Some of the 
motor car builders are figuring on 
heavy tonnages, the most important 
vf which is 15,000 to 20,000 tons of 
foundry and malleable for first half 


for the General Motors Co. One in- 
terest which is not quoting at pres- 
ent now has accumulated about 50,000 
tons of inquiry from its regular cus- 
tomers and is expected to name its 
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rice for next year soon. The West- 
imghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. which 
has had an indefinite inquiry for its 
local plant of next year has ‘done 
no.hing with this. Local production 
if imcreasing but only a_ limited 
amount of merchant iron is being 
shipped since most of the output is 
for connected steel works use. The 
car situation is less troublesome than 
a week ago. Some southern Ohio 
makers ef silveries now are quoting 
$45.25 for 8 per cent. 


Foundry Inquiry Falls Off 


‘Circinnati, Nov. 4.—Inquiry for first 
half foundry iron has fallen off. This 
is considered natural after ‘a heavy 
buying movement of .the past two 
weeks, The first part of last week a 
considerable tonnage of both northern 
and southern iron was taken by local 
and rearby melters, As a result the 
majority of producers in southern 
Ohio and the South have withdrawn 
from the market, or have made sharp 
advances. It is understood that the 
bulk of the 1.75 to 2.25 silicon iron 
bought recently went at $29 to $29.50, 


Birmingham. and at $29 to $29.75, 
Ironton. Prompt shipment quota- 
tions m both districts are hard to 
obtain as melters have been willing 


to pay premiums to obtain spot metal. 
The South seems to be fairly well 


cleaned up as far as this year is con-- 


cerned, with the exception of some 
off iron or odd lots of high silicon. 


Good Demand at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 1—Demand for pig 
iron is urgent, and selling agencies 
report the most general and brisk in- 
quiry for foundry grades noted since 
- the armistice. In the aggregate large 
tonnages have been disposed of dur- 
or the past weck or 10 days, indi- 
vidual sales ranging from 200 to 1000 
tons. Most of the transactions have 
been for prompt shipment, though 
fair tonnages have been sold in the 
South for delivery through the first 
quarter. A number of the latter sales 
were made at an advance of $1 over 
this year’s figure. A feature of the 
most recent business has becn the 
large number of sales to the North, 
inciuding lowa and Nebraska. One 
melter has placed an order for 1200 
tons of No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon), with the local agent of a 
leading Birmingham furnace interest. 


Coal Situation Stimulates Sales 


Boston, Nov. 3.—Not until the eve 
of the coal strike did New England 
pig iron consumers awake to the far 
reaching possibilities of any prolonged 
shortage of coal. Then however 
there was a scramble after any iron 
offered and prices were almost over- 
looked in the excitement. Iron which 


advanced $3 in one day was sold 
without duficulty and the meager 
supplies available were rapidly de- 
pleted until the first of this week 


finds scarcely a pound of 2X North- 
ern iton for 1920 delivery to be had 
anywhere for shipment to New Eng- 
land. The Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Claremont, N. H., is asking for 300 
tons of 3.25 to 3.75 silicon iron tor 
delivery over the first quarter and so 
far has received no offcrs whatever. 
An. urgent demand fo: spot malle- 
able has found no reply even though 
the inquiry was sent as far west as 
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Cleveland and other points west. 
This unusual demand has caused 
some iron to come into the market 


for resale and prices of $39 and $40 
delivered have been asked. Eastern 
Pennsylvania iron has been sold at $33 
at the furnace for 2X eastern (2.25 to 
2.75 silicon) for spot shipment. 


In the Virginia ficld low silicon 
iron and special manganese iron is 
available and sales have been com- 
paratively heavy. Spot iron of 1.75 


silicon has sold for $36 delivered. One 
textile machinery foundry which has 
previously bought up to the end of 
the first half is now inquiring for 
1000 tons for first quarter. The sales 
among local dealers have becn light 
because of the absence of iron. 


Buffalo Prices Advanc:ng 


Buffalo, Nov. 4.—Scarcity of iron in 
this. district is driving the prices 
steadily upward. Three producers are 
out of the market, one by reason of 
the strike, while the fourth is book- 
ing very little iron, and that at an 
advance in price. This interest is sell- 
ing iron at the following prices: No. 
2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) $34; 
No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) $35.25; 
No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 s‘licon) $37. A 
considerable tonnage for prompt de- 
livery was sold at these figures. An- 
other maker which may have some 
prompt shipment iron in a limited 
quantity betore the first of the year, 
states that the price will not be less 
than $35 for 1X grade. That these 
prices will not prevail for the first 
half is partially indicated by the fact 
that one interest announces that when 
it goes into the market for first half 
iron, which may be within two weeks, 
its schedule will be $31 for No. 2; $34 
for 1X and $32.25 for 2X. Malleable 
iron is scarce and offers of $32 to $34 
have failed to bring any out. It is 
estimated that the total amount of 
inquiry in this district for the past 
week has been close to 50,000 tons. 


Iron for 1920 Selling Read ly 


Pirmingham, Ala., Nov. 4.—Southern 
furnaces which are still in the market 
are having no difficulty in selling iron 
for 1920 Three companies continue 
out of the market, waiting to see what 
effect the coal miners strike will have. 
Quotations are around $28 for spot, 
No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), 
while the same grade of iron for first 
quarter delivery is quoted at $29. 
Banking of fires in the Vanderbilt fur- 
naces of the Woodward Iron Co. will 
not afiect the output materially. In- 
quiries for iron are being received in 
this district from sections where the 
steel strike effects have been more 
serious. 


Advance is General 


Chicago, Nov. 4.—Higher prices for 
pig iron are being asked by prac- 
tically all producers, especially for 
1920 delivery, and most makers find 
their output for first half going so 
fast they must use every effort to 
limit selling to absolute necessities. 
As a result buying is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. Severe loss of 
production during the steel strike and 
the present menace of the coal strike 
conspired to make the situation un- 
certain ard to linite free selling. 


Local prodvcers are almost out of the 
market until the situation clears. 


Iron 
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is being received from other producing 
centers, but at advanced figures. Sloss 
iron has been advanced to $30, Birm- 
ingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon with 4 
per cent added for each 50 points of 


silicon. This company formerly was 
selling prompt iron at $28, Birming- 
ham. Woodward is out of the mar- 
ket. Prompt iron o~ cars is sold as 
soon as offered. A Wisconsin melter 
recently took 1500 tons of malleable 
at $31, valley furnace. The American 
Radiator Co. bought some iron re- 
cently and is now seeking 2000 tons 
for this year. The Crane Co., Chi- 


cago, is inquir‘ng for about 500 tons 
for last quarter. A northern Illinois 
user desires 1500 tons of foundry iron 
for first quarter and several Michigan 
melters are inquiring for about 2000 
tons each of foundry for first half. 
High phosphorus iron is in demand 
to mix with northern iron deficient in 
that element. All producers of sil- 
veries are practically out of the mar- 
ket and this grade is almost impos- 
sible to obtain at present. A Tennes- 
see stack which has been selling for 
1919 delivery has not yet opened its 
books for 1920. Like Superior char- 
coal iron is not being quoted openly 
in this market, but quotations fur- 
nished on specific inquiries range from 
$33 to $35, furnace, for 1.50 silicon. 
Prices Rising Stsadily 
Philadelphia, Nov. 4—While pig 
iron demand is not large in this dis- 
trict it is insistent and the effect of 
the scarcity is to put up prices steadi- 
ly. Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon) $33 is the ruling 


price and $34 is asked Eastern 
Pérnsylvania No. 2 pliin (1.75 to 2.25 
silicor) has been sold at $32 furnace 
and this row is minimum Central 
Pennsvivania No. 2X has been sold 
at $33.50 furnace. No. 1X (2.75 to 


3.25 silicon) is $1 to $1.50 higher than 
No. 2X. Buffalo iron is selling at 
$32.25 furnace for No. 2X for Novem- 
ber-December-Jaruary, with No. 2 
plain at $31 ard No. 1X at $34. Vir- 
ginia No. 2 plain is selling at $31 
furnace, No. 2X at $32.25 and No. 1X 
at $34. One Virginia furnace has 
asked $37 on No. 1X for next year. 
There is little disposition to sell for 
next year ard this is being done only 
in exceptional irstances. Malleable is 
exceedingly difficult to get and one 
eastern consumer bought a_ round 
torrage at $32.25, Ohio furnace, plus 
$5.10 freight ard some iron was sold 
in New York state at the same Ohio 
furnace p>ice. In this case, however, 
a certain analysis was wanted and the 
price done does not represent eastern 
malleable market. Although no basic 
was sold in the past week it is said 
that considerably higher than the last 
price of $28 delivered now would have 


to be paid. The N. G. Taylor Co., 
Cumberland, Md., is inquiring « for 
3600 tons of basic for mext year. 
About 3000 tons of standard low 


phosphorus iron was sold at $/8 east- 
ern furnace and 2500 tons of copper- 
bearing at $35 furrace. A round ton- 
nage of gray forge was sold at $31.50 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania. The 
coal strike has not had time to affect 
furnace operations. It is estimated 
that if coke shipments were com- 
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pletely cut off, it would take about a 
week for most eastern furnaces to go 
out of blast. 


Ore Supplies 


Will Be Plentiful at Furnaces Dur'ng 
Rest of the Year 


Cleveland, Nov. 4.—As the season 
for shipping ore from the Lake Su- 
perior district draws to a ciose it 
becomes apparent that furnaces will 
have a plentiful supply of ore itor 
operati. ns uunng L..e remainauer ot 
1919, and that they will have available 
on May 1, 1920, fully as much, if not 
more than they had on the same day 
this year. Difficulties encountered in 
shipping ore from the Lake Superior 
district during the past season have 
been offset by the strike in the iron 
and steel industry which has served 
to reduce consumption. 

On May 1, 11Y, the tonnage on 
docks at lower lake ports amounted 
to 5,686,000, and furnaces had a bal- 
ance of 15,000,000 tons in stock, the 
total tonnage of Lake Superior ores 
available on that date amounting to 
20,686,000. This season’s shipments 
Wi amount to about 40,000,uuy tous. 

The total production of pig iron 
in the United States from May 1 up 
19,04/,U98 tous, and in 


to NOV. 1 Was 
this comparison allowance is made 
for a Ww..1 uilake of 2d,UUu,0JU0 up to 


May 1, 1920. 
Uf this total approximately 85 per 
cent will have been made with ores 
from the Lake Superior district, and 
on a basis of 1.85 tons of ore for a 
ton of pig iron, consumption of Lake 
Superior ore will amounc to 44,U90,vUJ 
tons. This deducted from the total 
amount of ore available for the period 
mdi.ates a Dalanuce Of 24,090,UUU tous 
available May 1, 1920. An clement of 
uncertainty in the calculation is the 
output of pig iron beiore May 1, 
1¥2u. With a return of normal labor 
conditions production may proceed 
apace, but making allowances for 
good output, there still would be 
available at Icast 20,000,000 tons. The 
United States Steel Corp.’s shipments 
up to Oct. | last year were 42 per 
cent of the total, and this year 47, 
so the comparison applies with nearly 
equal significance to both the cor- 
poration and independents. 

‘lhe car shortage is not deterring 
shipments to furnaces at present so 
much as the shortage of labor to 
unioad cars at the furnaces. In a 
number of instances loaded cars have 
been rcturned to the shippers. De- 
spite this situation, however, a lead- 
ing interest estimates that its de- 
ferred shipments to furnaces, duc to 
the strike, amount to but between 
2.50 and 3 per cent of the season's 
business. 

There is an entire absence of the 
usual fall buying movement, and a 
large number of boats are being taken 
out of the ore trade. 

Shipments of ore in October 
amounted to 6,201,883 tons, which was 
2.339,710 tons Icss than shipments in 
October, 1918. Combined shipments 
for the season up to Nov. 1 were 
43,978,414, a decrease of 12,892,457 
from the shipments up to the same 
day last year. 
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Contract for 1920 Coke 


Two Large Lots Placed Around $5.50 and $5.60—Spot Furnace 
Grades Quotable at $5.25—Market Unsettled 


two 
halt 
been 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—At least 
good sizeu contracts tur frst 
of 192uv toundry coke have 
concluced in the past tew days. Une 
of these is for lv,JvO tons a month 
and was placed by an Uhio maxer 
of siivery iron of $5.6, ovens. ithe 
other contract is to run for the entire 
year beginning Jan. 1 and for the first 
six months carries a price of around 
$5.50. ‘Lhe buyer is a valley inter- 
est operating a furnace, which at this 


time is a merchant producer. Sev- 
eral other contracts are understood 
to be under negotiation but there 


seems to be no particular anxiety on 
the part of either producers or con- 
sumers to close the business. As 
near.y as can be determined from the 
business that has been placed for first 
half, the contract market is quotable 
from $5.50 to $5.75, ovens. The higher 
quotation, however, is more of an 
asking than ‘a selling price, as con- 
sumers generally believe that they wiil 
be able to cover at $5.50. Some coke 
oven operators are not much inclined 
to book for 1920 until the coal strike 
is ended and they have a better line 
on costs. Although most spot sales 
of furnace coke stiil are reported as 
high as $6, ovens, and among the 
saies at this figure was one involving 
2vuU cars tor immediate shipment to 
a Pittsburgh district steel company, 
the market is not quotable at higher 
than $5.25 to $5.50 on direct business 


to regular consumers. As a matter 
of fact, brokers have been covering 
most of such inquiries as they have 
had recently at around $5.25. Sales 
above $5.50 represent an emergency 
demand and are hardly typical. ‘Lhe 


whole coke situation is somewhat be- 
clouded at the moment by the coal 
strike and opinion as to the imme- 
diate course of the market is some- 
what divided. On the one hand, it 
is figured that the price of $5 a ton 
or better for coke, with unregulated 
shipment, is much more profitable 
than $2.35 for mine-rum coal, which 
price has been re-established as a 
maximum by the fuel administration. 
A'ready, it is stated, a number of 
ovens have been lighted preparatory 
to going in for coke produetion. Sales of 
spot foundry coke still are heard of 
as high as $7.50 and $8, ovens, but 
this is about $1 above what the largest 
demand 


producers are quoting on 
from their regular customers. The 
production of coke in the Connells- 


ville region for the week ended Oct. 
25 is estimated br The Connellsville 
Courter to have been 203.130 tons as 
compared with 204,445 tons the pre- 
vious week. 


$10.90 to Govern Sales 


Boston, Nov. 3.—The foundry coke 
market has followed coal and pig iron 
in the gener?! scramble during the last 
few davs. The Everett. Mass., b’-prod- 
net nroducer has annornced a price of 
$10.99 to govern Noverber sales unde: 
the sliding contract schedule. This price 





is also in effect for the flat rate con- 
tracts covering balance of the year but 
higher prices for spot delivery are ex- 


pected almost any day. Sales have 
been exceptionally heavy, one dealer 
alone reporting 12,000 tons of new 
business. 


Strike Scare Forces Buying 


New York, Nov. 1.—Foundries in 
this district, alarmed by the coal 
strike threat, have been hcavy buyers 
of quick shipment coke during the 
past week. Thousands of tons of 
beehive foundry fuel have been sold 
for spot delivery at $6.50, $6.75, and 
in some cases, $7 Connellsville, for 
standard brands. Large tonnages of 
by-product foundry coke also have 
been sold. On this fuel, the northern 
New Jersey by-product producer, con- 
tinues to quote $6, Connellsville, or 
$9.10 delivered at Newark and other 
northern New Jersey points for ship~ 
ment this year, but it is likely that 
this price will be adjusted shortly to 
accord with the present Connellsville 
market. In addition to the spot busi- 
ness, there also has been considerable 
first half buying. For this period, the 
northern New Jersey by-product 
maker is selling at $6.50, Connellsville, 
and there also has been considerable 
beehive foundry coke sold for first 
half at this price. 

Export business continues a factor. 
Two lots of foundry coke aggregating 
5000 tons, were sold to South Amer- 
ican buyers during the week at about 
the regular market. Both lots were 
sold by the northern New Jersey by- 
product maker. 

Spot furnace coke was sold in the 
east during the past few days at 
$6.50, Connellsville. 


Coke Growing Scarcer 

Cincinnati, Nov. 3.—Much pressure 
is being brought to bear on producers 
to rush forward shipments of both 
furrace and foundry coke. While 
foundries are slowly accumulating sup- 
plies they are not yet sufficiently large. 
In the Connellsville district foundry 
coke is around $6.50 to $7, and op- 
erators are somewhat slow in accept- 
ing future business at even the higher 
figure. Wise county foundry coke 
is scarcer, although occasional odd 
lots may be had for this year’s ship- 
ment. The price ranges from $8 to 
$9, ovens. New River foundry is 
also scarce and is bringing from $9 
to $10, ovens. Practically none can 
be had for either prompt or forward 
shipment. 


Scramble for Fuel at St. Louis 

St. Louis, Nov. 1—Demand for 
foundry coke is urgent, and there is a 
scramble for every available car, 
Prices are advancine, 72h-r Con- 
nellsville beirg quoted at $6.75 to $7, 
and it would be easy to sell heavy 
tonnages at the latter figure if deliv- 
eries could be guaranteed. Furnace 
grades are needed in the St. Louis 
district and in the West and South- 
west. 
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Cast Scrap 
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Is Bid Up 


Scarcity of Pig Iron Causes Strong Demand For Cupola Material— 
Steel Tonnage Taken In East—Market Firmer 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1298 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—A large and 
insistent demand still is observed 
here for No. 1 cupola cast and prices 
have been further advanced. Sale of 
500 tons of this grade is noted at 
$28, delivered, and it is doubtful if 
any tonnages could be bought for 
less today, while dealers generally are 
talking $30. Supplies are extremely 
limited while consumers are eager to 
secure tonnages to make up the de- 
ficiency in shipments of pig iron. 
Wrought and malleable scrap also are 
in good demand while another active 
grade is rerolling rails, m which busi- 
ness is reported at considerably above 
the quotations. Demand for the latter 
grade is accounted for by the fact that 
a good market exists for light sec- 
tions rolled from old rails and also 
for concrete reinforcing bars. While 
demands for the purely steel-piant 
grades still are limited, consumers are 
issuing permits freely against tonnages 
due them on contracts. It is believed 
that with the clearing up of the labor 
situation an active buying movement 
will start, and already this expectation 
is. finding some reflection in sellers’ 
views. While no business of any 
account has been done in heavy melt- 
ing steel higher than $21, delivered, 


recently, a bid of that price today 
would get practically no considera- 
tion. Some business in low phos- 


Not much 


phorus is noted at $25. 
in bundled 


interest yet is apparent 
and baled sheet scrap. 


Boston Market is Active 


Boston, Nov. 3.—The scrap iron and 
steel market is again active. Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces have been buying large 
tonnages here during the week and an 
exceptionally strong demand exists from 
New England ‘consumers. Blast fur- 
naces in Pennsylvania have been par- 
ticularly urgent buyers and a sale of 
1000 tons at the going market figure is 
reported for one such furnace. Many 
grades have advanced in price and 
No: 1, machinery is particularly active 
and hard to obtain. Cast iron borings 
have sold at $16 and turnings and 
foundry scrap have also jumped up in 
price. The district ordnance office con- 
tinues to. offer steel and brass scrap. 
An award of 125 tons of round steel 
bars was recently made by this office 
to the Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co 
at $42.50 per net ton. 


Cast Scrap in Demand 


New York, Nov. 3—The growing 
shortage of pig iron has resulted in 
a heavy demand for cast scrap in the 
local market. Consumers generally 
throughout the éast are active, and 
a_ particularly good tonnage is now 
moving into New England Reflecting 
this demand, prices are moving rapid- 
ly upward. No. 1 heavy cast is hold- 
ing at $23.50 to $24, f.0.b. New York, 
an advance of $1, and No. 1 mia- 
chinery cast at $24 to $25, a gain of 


approximately $1.25. Large tonnages 
of heavy melting steel and borings 
and turnings continue to move at ad- 
vancing prices. Heavy melting steel 
is quoted at $15.75 to $16.50, and a 
similar gain of about $1 is noted in 
offers for machine shop turnings and 
clean cast borings. Other descrip- 
tions are not in such heavy demand, 
aithough an improvement is in evi- 
dence all along the line. 


Buys Tonnage of Steel 


Philadelphia, Nov. 3—The Lukens 
Steel Co. which did not participate 
in the buying movement in scrap here 
a few weeks ago has bought 15,000 
tons of heavy melting steel the past 
week. It is understood around $20 
delivered was paid for most of this 
tonnage but it is said that practically 
all the tonnage was cleaned up that 
was obtainable at this figure. Other 
grades of scrap are in good demand 
particularly cast scrap, torge and 
bundied sheets and all borings and 
turnings. Blast furnaces have bought 
round tonnages of machine shop and 
blast .furnace turnings and rolling 
mills and steel works have bought 
good tonnages of machine shop turn- 
ings and cast borings. The biggest 
buyer was the Central Iron & Steel 
Co. which sent out a letter offering 
$18 delivered for clean cast borings. 


Buffalo Market is Strong 


Buffalo, Nov. 4.—Mills are again 
coming into the scrap market, and 
some of those in the Buffalo district 
are buying extensively. There is a 
steady demand from outside districts. 
The preference seems to be for heavy 
melting steel, car wheels, malleable, 
cast scrap and cast borings. The mar- 
ket is strong and dealers say that if 
it were not for the coal strike, the 
market would be in a very satisfactory 
condition. 


Market Tone is Strong 


Cleveland, Nov. 4.—Scrap iron and 
steel dealers here are expressing a 
great deal more activity than they 
have been the past few weeks, but 
are doing practically no more trading. 
Bids are being asked and given on 
a great many lots, while some efforts 
have been made to locate shipments 
for use “after the strike ends.” But 
no actual trading has occurred so far. 
Some of the foundry grades have 
been pushed up 25-to 50 cents dur- 
ing the week. The tone of the entire 
market is strong, and quite a flourish- 
ing business is looked for once the 
coal and steel strikes are ended. 

Chicago Demand is Good 
Nov. 


Chicago, 4—Consumers of 


iron and steel scrap are taking good 
tonnages of practically all grades, al- 
though heavy melting steel and similar 
descriptions are not quite as 
as others. 


active 


There is considerable 
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scarcity of cast scrap, stove plate and 
rerolling rails, and recently No. 1 
wrought has been difficult to obtain. 
The Chicago & Northwestern is offer- 
ing 4000 tons of scrap, including 1000 
tons of No. 1 rails and 300 tons of 
malleable scrap, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, 1050 tons, and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
300 tons. 


Car Supply Still Short 


Cincinnati, Nov. 3.—With the ex- 
ception of cast borings, which are 
a trifle firmer and are now quoted 
around $10.50, there are no changes 
in scrap prices. The car supply is 
still deficient and business under way 
is limited. There is a better demand 
for heavy melting steel from the 
outside, but cars cannot be obtained. 
Dealers see no prospect for improve 
ment until labor troubles are settled. 


St. Louis Prices Advanced 


St. Louis, Nov. 1.—Prices of prac- 
tically all grades of scrap have ad- 
vanced, and the trend continues up- 
ward. The strength is based chiefly 
on speculative activity. Dealers and 


yard interests are bullish and are 
unwilling to sell at current quota- 
tions. Industries are buying only 


when absolutely necessary, and many 
are covered by contracts. Rolling 
mill grades are particularly strong, 
although no large sales are reported. 
Little cast scrap is to be had and 
inquiries bring out prohibitive prices. 
Rerollers are much in demand, with 
none coming out, and the inquiry 
from the oil regions of the South- 
west is insistant. Even busheling 
and horseshoes have advanced, the 
latter going up $1 to $21 to $21.50. 
The country is sending in nothing 
and no railroad lists have been is- 
sued, though several are looked for. 


Quotations Tending Upward 


3irmingham, Ala., Nov. 4.—Scrap 
iron and steel quotations in the South 
are tending upward, as the market be- 
gins to show some life. Dealers say 
consumers are showing evidence of 
needing old material. No. 1 cast is 
now up to $24 to $25, stove plate is 
selling at $22.50, while heavy melting 
stel is held at $20. 


Prices Increased 


By Another Maker of Wrought Iron 
Pipe—Production Behind 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4-—The A. M. 
Byers Co. has announced an advance 
of $8 a ton in lapweld and $10 a ton 
in buttweld pipe, making the base 
discount on 4% to 1¥%-inch buttweld 
34% per cent on black, and 18% per 
cent on galvanized, while the ‘base 
discount on lapweld, 2% to 6-inch, is 
30% per cent on black, and 17% per 
cent on galvanized. The Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co. some time ago raised 
its prices on steel pipe. With these 
exceptions, however, makers of tubu- 
lar goods are holding to the March 
21 prices and are making no attempt 
to obtain higher prices. Although 
general production is much behind the 
demand and supplies, especially of oil 
country goods, are so urgently needed 
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by some buyers that they would be 


willing to pay premiums, manufac- 
turers are giving little consideration 
to new business except to take on 
limited tonnages from regular cus- 
tomers. Wheeling manufacturers still 


are down and the recovery from the 
effects of the strike in Youngstown, 
O., is rather slow, although it is prob- 
able that with the order of the Amal- 


gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers that its members 
resume work with companies which 


had signed the scale, the Girard, O., 


plant of the A. M. Byers Co. will 
resume shortly. The National Tube 
Co. maintains normal operations at 


all of its plants except Benwood, W. 
Va., which is down, and the Pennsyl- 
vania works in Pittsburgh. At the 
latter an additional furnace has been 
put on this week, bringing operations 
to 80 per cent of normal and 67 per 
cent of the total. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. is running its pipe 
mills at Woodlawn, Pa., 100 per cent, 
but is neither quoting nor taking new 
business at present. 


Mills Flooded 


By Demand for Wire Products—Offer 
High for Nails 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—It is extremely 
difficult if not impossible for buyers 
to place orders for wire or wire 
products at present, for while produc- 
tion is gaining steadily the output is 
under contract. One company had a 
little available tonnage for shipment 
this year, but fearing that present 
obligations might become a liability in 
1920 in the event the coal strike inter- 
feres with shipments, it withdrew. 
Otner makers are filling old orders to 
the best of their ability. Prices are 
of minor consideration with buyers 
who need wire nails, it being reported 
that they have offered as high as $, 
Pittsburgh. It also is said that $4.25 
and even $4.50 have been offered by 


foreign buyers. Pittsburgh district 
plants of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. are doing better than at any 
time since the strike began. At the 


Donora works the company has the 
blooming mill on double turn, and is 
operating six open-hearth furnaces, 
one blast furnace and two rod mills, 
while all of the finishing mills and the 
zinc works are operating, though far 


from full. At Braddock and Rankin, 
the rod mills are working double 
turns and all finishing capacity is 


running. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. is running normally, but the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. has not yet resumed 
and valley plants are gaining slowly. 


Mills Are Buried 


Chicago, Nov. 4.—Demand for wire 
and wire products continues much 
heavier than mills can accommodate 
and much care is being exercised in 
accepting further business. Operating 
conditions continue much disturbed 
as a result of the strike of steel work- 
ers, although production is gaining 
steadily. Shipments are much under 
normal and mills are refraining from 
bidding on much of the inquiry which 
comes to them. Only regular cus- 
tomers are able now to place business. 
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Sheet Production 


Shows Further Improvement — Mill 
Operations on the Increase 
4—The position 


the matter of 
production 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 
of sheetmakers both in 
active capacity and in 
shows further improvement. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. to- 
day has 88 per cent of its sheet mills 
in operation and has brought produc- 
tion up considerably in the past week 
because more men have returned. Inde- 
pendent mill operations also have been 
increased due to the resumption yes- 
terday of the Newport Rolling Mills, 
Newport, Ky., which suspended oper- 
atious before Sept. 22. All makers 
are running rather light in their gal- 


vanizing departments which were 
manned largely by foreigners, com- 
paratively few of whom have come 
back. Some difficulty also is being 
experienced in getting production of 
highly finished sheets up to the re- 
quirements of consumers, but the 


direction is better than 
recently. It is reported that some of 
the independent companies are ob- 
taining premiums over the March 21 
bases for prompt shipment, but as 
practically all of the current produc- 
tion is needed to meet contract obli- 
gations, little business can be ac- 
cepted except at the expense of old 
obligations Makers generally are 
inclined to satisfy these demands be- 
fore giving consideration to new 
orders. About all the tonnage avail- 
able for early shipment is from ware- 
manufacturers’ stocks. 


situation in this 


houses or 
Pay Premiums for Sheets 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4.—The leading 
eastern sheetmaker continues out of 
the market because of a strike in the 


sheet mill, and most of the other 
makers are not selling. Sheets are 
veiy hard to get, and premiums of 


from $10 to $15 a ton have been paid 
during the past week. 


. 


No Tonnage is Available 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 4.—Consumers 
of sheets who look to Mahoning val- 
ley mills for their supply are encoun- 
tering much trouble because practical- 
ly no tonnage of any grade is 
available. This weeks’ mails con- 
tained many heavy orders which the 
active mills declined to accept on 
account of their sold-up condition. 
Makers whose mills are idle are not 
entertaining any further business. 
Buyers particularly are anxious for 
No. 26 gage and lighter in both black 
and galvanized. Little encourage- 
ment, however, is held out to buyers 
of these gages so far as valley ship- 
ments are concerned. Only two sheet- 
mill plants are rolling and these are 
booked solidly for the balance of 
the year. Two additional plants are 
making every effort to get under way 
this week. Notwithstanding the 
heavy demand for sheets, no effort is 


being made to obtain higher prices. 

In order to obtain any grade of 
sheets, jobbers and dealers are 
obliged to go out of this territory. 


They are successful in locating small 
tonnages at times but are compelled 
to pay substantial premiums for firm 
business. They experience no trou- 
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ble in disposing of 50 or 100 tons of 
black or galvanized, and can get al- 
most any figure they set on spot 
shipments. 


Higher Prices 


Cf from $2 to $5 Definitely Estab- 
lished on Semifinished Material 


Cleveland, Nov. 4—Semifinished 
steel is on a definitely higher price 
basis of from $2 to $4 per ton. Settle- 
ments of large tonnages under term 
contracts have been made by mutual 
agreement between buyers and sellers 
on the basis of $40.50 Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown for 4 x 4-inch billets, $44 
for small billets, $43 for slabs and 
$45 for sheet bars. Local makers are 
receiving heavy inquiries for sheet 
bars but are unable to accept any of 
this business on account of their re- 
duced output and contract obliga- 
tions. The local maker of semifinished 
steel now is operating at two-thirds 
capacity. 

Billets Quiet in East 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4.—While billets 
are quiet, some slab tonnage has been 
sold in the East at higher than $45, 
delivered. 


Sheet Bar Shortage Still Acute 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Although the 
Carnegie Steel Co. now is operating 
more than 70 per cent of its ingot 
capacity, other producers, especially 
in the Youngstown and Wheeling dis- 


tricts, have made only moderate re- 
covery toward normal production of 
steel. Shortage of sheet bars is espe- 


cially marked and makers having any 
tonnage available for the open market 
have no trouble in obtaining premiums 
of $3 a ton or more over the March 
21 base. At the same time few sheet 
or tin plate mills are down as a 
result of the scarcity of steel. A 
recent sale by a valley producer of 
250 tons of standard bessemer billets 
for shipment east was made at $42, 
or $3.50 above the old base. The 
scarcity of billets, however, is far less 
pronounced than that of sheet bars, 
due to the fact that more sheet and 
tin plate capacity is active today than 
is the case with merchant mills and 
others rolling billets. Wire rods are 
in demand from both domestic and 
foreign sources. One maker reports 
having turned down an export order 
from South America for 6000 tons. 


Strip Production Lags 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Although mak- 
ers of strip steel in this district are 
operating fairly well, production in 
the country is considerably behind 
requirements, and since the demand 
is chiefly from automobile manufac- 
turers anxious to keep up car output, 
the makers whose plants are operat- 
ing are being pressed for delivery on 
old orders. The West Leechburg 
Steel Co., West Leechburg. Pa., still 
is crippled as a result of the strike, 
but the Superior Steel Corp. has its 
plant at Carnegie, Pa., running prac- 
tically full and practically normal con- 
ditions also prevail at the plant of 
the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
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Steel Bars 


Many Mills O 
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Are Scarce 


ut of Market—Production Gains in Valley and 


Chicago—Bar Iron, Rivets and Nuts Advanced 


Chicago, Nov. 4.—With mill opera- 
tion increasing steadily, the situation 
as to soit steel bars is growing better 
each weck and demand is more than 
keeping pace. However, much care 
is being uscd in shipments in an 
effort to keep consumers as well sup- 
plied as possible. Mill operation un- 
der present circumstances is not cfhi- 
cient and Icss stecl is being shipped 
than would be indicated by the per- 
centage of men employed. However, 
the men are fitting m to thcir places 
better. and the percentage of produc- 
tion is being increased markedly. A 


recent inquiry from Canada _ asks 
about 1800 tons of bars and shapes 
for the fabrication of 985 transmis- 
sion towers. 

Demand for bar iron continues 
strong and orders on books are in- 
creasing faster than shipments are 


made, giving something of a backlog, 
a thing which has been lacking in this 
product for many months. Railroads 
continue to remain out of this mar- 
ket except for a few small tonnages. 
The quotation is unchanged at 2.72c, 
Chicago mill. 

Demand for hard steel bars rerolld 
from rails continues strong and most 
mills are now sold up for their pro- 
duction, to the end of the year. the 
quotation is unchanged at 2.65c, mill. 


Bars Scarce; Nuts Advanced 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4.—Steel bars are 
hard to get. The Cambria Stcel Co. 
is not yet quoting, while Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Co. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. are out of the market. 
Orders can be placed only by scouring 
the market thoroughly. Mills that are 
operating are doing all they can to 
take care of customers. Iron bars are 
quoted at 2.50c to 2.75c, Pittsburgh, 
most makers naming the latter figure. 
Nuts have been advanced 40 cents per 
100 pounds. Blank nuts were quoted 
at 3.10c off list, Pittsburgh, but are 
now 2.70c off. Tapped nuts were 
2.85c off, and now are 2.45c off. The 
Hog island shipyards have placed 
orders for 1350 kegs of bolts, and 
other shipyards have placed good 
orders. The Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration is in market for 500 kegs. 


Exporters Pay Premiums 


New York, Nov. 4.—So scarce are 
steel bars, that intcrests wanting to 
buy them for export have heen forced 
to offer substantial premiums in order 
to interest the makers. One ex- 
porter has placed an Order for 250 
tons of steel bars at 4.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Another exporter says that the best 
price that he is able to get on 2000 
tons of steel bars for abroad is 4.50c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Production is Smaller 


Pittsburgh. Nov. 4.—Scarcitv of 
merchant stecl bars finally has affected 
the operations of makers of cold- 
finished steel bars. Those companies 
depending upon valley steel plants for 
their steel or bars have not been get- 


ting shipments recently and _ have 
practically exhausted their reserve 
stocks. Automobile and tractor pro- 
duction is threatened by this decline 
in production. Great difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in securing full ship- 
ments of highly finished sheets such 
as are required for auto nobile con- 
struction and makers of steel springs 
for cushions also are much behind 
in. their deliveries. On top of these 
cenditions comes the decline in the 
yutput of cold-finished steel bars and 
makers of automobile accessories are 


hard put through their inability to 
secure sufficient supplies of screw 
stock. Makers are holding to 2.60c 


base Pittsburgh although demands are 
urgent and if they were so disposed 
they might obtain premiums. 


Special Extras Are Named 


Cleveland, Nov. 4—Manufacturing 
consumers are inquiring actively for 
bars and atker form of steel for first 
quarter delivery, in order to protect 
themselves on programs and estimat- 
ing work which they have before 
themn. Some of the automobile acces- 
series manufacturers are among this 
number. Certain of the leading steel 
makers st'll are unwilling to quote for 
that period. Others while disinclined 
to ask advances on base prices, in 
cases are quoting special extras; in 
one instance a $3 per ton charge for 
chipping blooms was named on an in- 


quiry for rounds Bars for early 
shipment are scarce and usually can 
only be obtained from warehouse 
stock. 


Iron Bars Are Higher 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Leading makers 
of iron bars in this district have made 
an increase of $5 a ton since a week 
ago and now are quoting common 
merchant iron at 3.00c base, Pitts- 
burgh, and refined at 3.25c base Pitts- 
burgh. Demand is reported to be 
heavy, partly because of the short- 
age of soft steel bars. Another reason 
for the advance is that raw material 
costs are tending higher. The situa- 
tion as far as operation and produc- 
concerned in merchant steel 


tion are 
bars is somewhat better this week 
than it was last, due to the fact that 


ihe Youngstown, O., district bar mills 
gradually are coming back. Three of 
the four bar mills of the McDonald 
plant of the Carnegic Steel Co. at 
Youngstown started up this week after 
beitig shut down since the first day 
of the strike due to the cutting off 
of the power which this plant obtained 


from the Ohio works of the same 
comparv. One additional bar mill 
was put on at the Upper and 
Lower Union Mills of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Youngstown, making a 


tota! of eight out of 12 m'lls now in 
operation. The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
still 2.35c base. Pittsburgh, for steel 
bars but is taking no early delivery 
orders. Some of the larger indenend- 
ent companies are neither quoting or 
accepting business in bars. In the 
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smaller sizes makers are extremely 
1 . . j . 
heavily committed and prompt ship- 
ment practically is unavailable. 


Bolt Quotations Higher 


Chicago, Nov. 4.—Under strong de- 
mand for nuts and bolts, which ex- 
ceed the ability of makers to mect, 
some sellers are quoting 10 per cent 
over the prevailing schedule. How- 
ever, this is not general and most 
bids are at the schedule. Under pres- 
ent conditions of pressure, most mak- 
ers are able to take new business 
only from regular customers. 

Prices Tend Upward 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Stronger tend- 
encies are noted in prices of nuts, 
bolts, and rivets as a result of a 


good demand and the fact that good 


production is more or less affected 
by the scarcity of rods and bars. 
Some makers now are quoting 4.15c 
for structural rivets and 4.25c for 
boiler rivets. Smaller rivets are 
quoted as high as 15 per cent off list. 
Both carriage and machine bolts are 
quoted higher and few makers of 


nuts are quoting less than 2.70c off on 
blank nuts and 2.45 off on tapped. 


Orders Backing Up 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Considerable 
backing up of orders for hoop: and 
bands is noted by makers in this dis- 
trict as production remains consider- 
ably behind contract obligations. Au- 
tomobile manufacturers were heavy 
buyers of bard steel earlicr in the 
year and in their efforts to kcep up 
production are pressing’ makers for 
deliveries. The situation in cotton 
ties is relatively easy. Makers have 
sufficient stock to accommodate ll 


specifications. The November price 
of ties is $1.77% a bundle of 45 
pounds in lots of 3000 bundics or 


more. 


Spot Ferro 


Sells at $115 and English Metal at 
$100—Ferrosilicon Higher 


New York, Nov. 4—Spot ferro- 
manganese has becn scarce of late 
with the result that some of this 
metal has been bought during the past 
few days at $115, delivered, for 80 
per cent, an advance of $5 over the 
previous quotable market. The 
amount of business done was small. 
In fact, demand is very quiet. The 
market now may be quoted at $110 to 
$115, delivered. Recently, some 70 
per cent metal changed hands at $90 
to $100 per ton delivered. No Eng- 
lish ferromanganese now is being of- 
fered. One English maker, which 
recently authorized its agent here to 
sell at $100, c.i.f. tide-water, has with- 
drawn this authorization and is out 
of the American market for this year. 


It is understood considerable domestic 
buying of ferromanganese has been 
done in England as a result of the 
recent reduction in prices thcre 

A stronger tone is noted in spiegel- 
eisen, and sales of 500 to 1000 tons 
of 19 to 21 per cent metal have been 
made during the past few days at 
$35 furnace. 

Offerings of imported ferrochrome 
now appear to have been absorbed 
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and the low prices recently quoted 
have disappeared. The supplies of 
foreign matcrial involved a_ consider- 
able tornage in the aggregate and 
were disposed of at prices ranging 
from 10 to 24 cents. delivered. Amer- 
ican makers are quoting 27 cents and 
upward, per pound contained, for 
alloy containing 4 to 6 pcr cent 
carbon. It is understood an increas- 
ing quantity of alloy containing 6 
to 8 per cent carbon now is being 
marketed, at prices about 1 cent a 
pound below the price for alloy con- 
taining 4 to 6 per cent carbon. Alloy 
containing 2 to 4 per cent carbon is 
quoted 34 cents a pound contained 
and less than 1 per cent carbon is 
quoted about 70 cents a pound con- 
tained. 

Makers of standard fcerrotungsten 
are lioiding at $1.23 a pound con- 
tained, but business has been done in 
imported alloy down to $1.10 a pound 
contained. 

Ferrosilicon remains quiet. Sales 
of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are re- 
ported at less than $80, delivered 
Pittsbuigh district. Several manu- 
facturers who have ceased to operate 
but who have stocks of alloy have 
Deen UntOuuuig at tu.e bet price. 


English Ferro Sold at $100 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4-—Eastern 
consumers have bought several hun- 
dred tons of English ferromangancse 
for the first quarter at $100, tide- 
water, on offers outstanding for some 
weeks. No English metal now is be- 
ing offered. The demand for ferro- 
mangarese is better, and several sales 
of domestic metal for nearby delivery 
have been made at $110, delivered. 

Sell Spiegeleisen for First Half 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Sales of spiegel- 
eisen for delivery over the first half 
of 1920 comprise the most recent de- 
velopment of interest in the ferro- 
alloys market here Sales of at least 
2000 tors have been made to [Pitts- 
burgh district consumers and it is 
understood that a deal is pending for 
1000 tons more. ‘This business was 
done at about $35, furnace, for 18 to 
22 per cent material. 

Not much activity is noted in ferro- 
manganese, but the market shows a 
strot.ger tendency in domestic mate- 
rial than it did recently as some un- 
certainty has arisen as to the ability 
of English producers to make deliv- 
eries As a result, American manu- 
facturers are no longer inclined to 
shade their asking price of $110, 
delivered, for 80 per ccnt. 

Sales of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
still are in small lots, around $80, de- 
livered Pittsburgh Domestic makers 
generally are asking $85 or more, Dut 
Canadian makers are quoting $80, and 
in some cases less, und are getting 
most of the business. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon Advanced 


Cleveland, Nov. 4—QOhio makers 
have advanced bessemer ferrosilicon 
for first half $5 a ton to $54.75 fur- 
nace for 10 per cent, $58.05 for 11 
per cent and $61.35 for 12 per cent. 
About 2500 tons of this metal chiefly 
10 per cent recertly have been placed 
in this district at several dollars un- 
der the schedu'e and this is ascribed 
either to resale offerings which in 
some cases were met by the producers. 
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Want Many Ship Plates 


Chicago Has 30,000-Ton and Pittsburgh 25.000-Ton Inquiries— Eastern 
Contracts Take 30,00) to 35,000 Tons—22,00° Tons Pleced 


Chicago, Nov. 4.—Numerous factors 
are giving the plate market grcat 
strengih and demand for this fori of 
finished stecl is increasing steadily. 
An inquiry has been received from-a 
shipbuuder on the Pacific coast for 
3U,UUU0 tons of ship material, of which 
about two-thirds is p.ates. Another 
inguiry asks for 2500 tons of piates, 
shapes and bars tor five coast guard 
culters. Most of this material is 
plates. Carbuilders have been taking 
contracts for repair of roiling stock, 
the railroad administration making 
etforts to put equipment in shape be- 
fore the roads are turned back to 
their owners. One intcrest in Chicago 
has received inquirics recentiy tor 
about 15,000 tons of stecl, mostly 
piates, for this purpose. VWlates are 
steady on the basis of 2.94c Chicago. 


Boats Let—Export Demand Active 
New York, Nov. 1—A big demand 


for piates continues to come out in 
this market from expert sources and 
the mils say that they are having no 
difiicu.ty in obtaining 2.65c, Pittsburgh, 
for all the tonnage they will take. 
‘Lhese orders run into hundreds of 
tons daily. Present export orders are 
running to the lighter gages and a 
grcat many of the orders being 
booked involve % and fYe-inch mate- 
rial. The cight tankers which tenta- 
tively were placed by the Atlantic 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Co. 
finally have been closed. ‘Two 14,800- 
ton tankers were placed with the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., four 12,600-ton with the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. and two 
10,600-ton with the Sun Shipbuilding 
Co. These vesscls require 30,000 to 
35,000 tons of plates and_ shapes. 
Many additional boats for various buy- 
ers are expected to be placed with 
eastern yards shortly. 


Large Orders Placed in East 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4.—A brisk de- 
mand for plates continues in the east 
and one leading mill reports it is 
quotirg 2.75c, Pittsburgh, in some 
cases to hold off orders. Numerous 
orders were placed during the past 
week involving several thousand tons 
each, including several good orders 
from shipyards. The Bath lron Works 
has bought 3500 tons of stecl plates 
for two boats for the Crowcll & 
Thurlow Co., Boston. It is reported 
here that a contract for 10 boats has 
been Ict on the Pacific coast, but the 
details are not known. An castern 
mill has been given 22,000 tons of 
plates covering ship work recently 
placed. 

Again Offering Tonnage 


Cleveland, Nov. 4—Some __inde- 
pendent steel makers which a week 
ego withdrew from the market have 
resumed offering of plates for ship- 
ment at the maker’s convenience at 
265c Pittsburgh Local shipbu'lders 
who have been bidding on small boats 
requiring about 2500 tons, did not 


obtain this business. They have since 
sought protection on 1000 tons for 
similar work. Local plate production 
h 


is on the increase. 


Light-Gage Orders Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Platemakers in 
this district have all the business they 
can fill during the next 60 days with 
bookings especially heavy in the 
lighter gages. As has been the case 
for several months, the principal de- 
mand is from the makers of tanks 
and the fabricating interests, but re- 
cently some good sized export in- 
quines have been noted for ship 
plates. One inquiry calls for 25,000 
tons of plates in addition to 10,000 
tons of shapes and 5000 tons of bars, 
the inquiry coming from France. Al- 
though new demands are frequent and 
urgent, and some buyers. probably 
would be willing to pay more money 
ior prompt deliveries, the Carnegie 
Steel Co. is ho.ding at the March 21 
base of 2.65c, Pittsburgh, and other 
makers are not making much effort 
to boost prices. 


Tin Plate Output 


Steadily Increasing—Heavy Demands 
Coming From Domestic Consumers 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4.—Tin plate mill 
opeiations have made a further gain 
with the American Sheet & lin liate 
Co. nuw operating more than 60 per 
cent of its miulis lhe Mcheesport 
Tin Plate Co., has 24 of its 44 wuhils 
operating and will increase the nuim- 
ber as it is able to work off the 
heavy accumulation of tin mill black 
shects. ‘Lhe Standard lin Plate Co., 
at Canonsburg, la, is somewhat 
hampered by a shortage of stcel, but 
the Canonsburg Sieel & Iron Works 
and the Wash.ngton ‘lin Il’late Co., 
are reported to be operating prac- 
tically normal. The American Sheet 
& lin Viate Co. has 10 of its muls 
at Elwood, Ind., in operation, a gain 
of four over a week ago, and is main- 
taining the gains made elsewhere in 
the past fortnight. lhis company 
has 14 of its shect and tin plate wills 
running 100 per cent. Heavy de- 
mands still are coming out for tin 
plate from domestic consumers for 
carly delivery, but they are having 
considerable trouble in interesting 
makers. Some of the latter are 
neither quoting nor accepting busi- 
ness fearing to become obligated too 
far ahead in the cvent that the coal 
strike interferes with shipments. Sales 
of stock tin plate are bemg made at 
the full market price of $7 per base 
box, Pittsburgh, and this material is 
understood to be moving to con- 
sumers as high as $7.50. 


Directors of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, have voted to decrease 
the par value of the common sharcs 
from $100 to $10 
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Export Shapes Placed 


Various Countries Buyers of Sizable Lots of Eastern Mills—20,000-Ton 
Order For India Closed—Domestic Contracts Numerous 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4.—Demand for 
shapes is active, and mills cannot 
promise delivery of some sections be- 
fore two or three months. A con- 
siderable tonnage of shapes for ships 
was placed here recently. The past 
week’s business includes numerous 
export tonnages, of which 1500 are 
for Japan, 1000 for South America 
and 700 for the Dutch East Indies. 
There are export orders for from 5000 
to 10,000 tons pending. A consider- 
able tonnage will be required for large 
plant extensions for the Willys Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J., the general contract 
for which has been let. There is 
some talk among eastern shape mak- 
ers of quoting higher prices to keep 
business away, as it is coming in too 
fast in some cases to be handled. 
Costs are said to be very high. 


Ask Bids for Many Buildings 


Boston, Nov. 3.—An increased num- 
ber of buildings open to bids during 
the week has brought an easier feel- 
ing among construction circles here. 
The awards for steel construction out- 
side of the new First National bank 
building have fallen off slightly, how- 
ever, below the: total of the previous 
week. The First National bank build- 
ing which was awarded to Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
will require about 3000 tons of struc- 
tural steel although definite figures 
have not been given. 


October Awards Are Less 


New York, Nov. 3.—Although no 
definite figures are available, it is gen- 
erally believed that structural lettings 
in October aggregated less than in 
the preceding month. Tonnage was 
placed somewhat freely during the 
latter half, but it was not sufficient 
to make for the lull in the early part 
according to usually well informed 
interests. During the past few days 
new inquiry has been small, few siz- 
able tonnages coming out. However, 
there has been a fair amount of buy- 
ing. 

Large Foreign Contract Let 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 4—The contract 
for the steel plant building of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Sakchi, India, 
has just been let to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., and comprises the larg- 
est structural award announced for 
sometime. The business includes the 
steel for practically all of the build- 
ings of the plant, about 20,000 tons. 
A large number of structural projects 
are in prospect, but investors are in- 
clined to move slowly in placing them 
pending a clearing of the labor situa- 
tion. 


Vote on Many Building Projects 


Cleveland, Nov. 4.—Elections through- 
out Ohio today on the issuance of many 
millions of dollars in school bonds are 
expected to bring forth new _ building 
projects for figuring during the slack 
winter months. Cleveland already has 





a $5,000,000 school building program 
mapped out, while Cincinnati also has 
decided to go ahead with building proj- 
ects calling for the expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars. 

The Fort Pitt Bridge Works is under- 
stood to have obtained one of the larg- 
est contracts recently let ir. Cleveland. 
This is for 5000 tons of structural 
shapes for the Buckley building, a 
combination theater, garage and office 
building. Several smaller jobs were let 
during the week. New jobs are being 
figured, there apparently being no let 
up in work coming out. 

About 3000 to 4000 tons of bridge 
work for the Pennsylvania, Hocking 
valley and other railroads have been 
let to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 


Many Projects Closed 


Chicago, Nov. 4—After a fairly 
quiet season covering the past few 
weeks, a number of important stiuc- 
tural projects have been closed in 
the west. The John Crerar library at 
Chicago, requiring 1450 tons, and the 
Farmers & Mechanics bank building, 
at Fort Worth, Tex., 1700 tons, have 
been awarded. Bids will be opened 
Nov. 15 on 15,000 to 20,000 tons of 
steel for the Union station, Chicago. 
This tonnage has been up in previous 
years, but various interruptions have 
prevented its being placed. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Ambassador hotel, Atlantic City, 2000 tons to 
Heddon tron Construction Co, 

Art museum, Philade.phia, 875 tons to independent 
shop. 

Farmers & Mechanics bank building, Fort Worth, 
Tex., 1700 tons, to Decatur Bridge Co. 

John Crerar library, Chicago, 1450 tons, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

Cattle barn and sale ring for department of agri- 
culture, state of lowa, at Des Moines, 525 tons, to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Foundry building for Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, 397 tons, to Christopher & Simpson. 

Scottish Rite temple for Bioomington consistory, 
Bloomington, Ill, 320 tons, to Decatur Bridge Co. 

Building for East St. Louis plant, for St. Louis 
Passed Steel Co., East St. Louis, Ill, 220 tons, 
to Stupp Bros. 

Viaduct for the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, 209 
tons, to Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co 

Addition to Plymouth mills, Lawrence, Mass., 250 
tons, let to American Bridge Co. 

-Addition to International Boller Works, Straussburg, 
Pa., 600 tons, let to independent. 

Art musoum, Philadelphia, 875 tons, let to inde- 
pendent. 

Apartment house, Philadelphia, 400 tons, let to 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

New Ambassedor hotel, Atlantic City, 2000 tons, 
let to the Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

Government hangars, Newdorp, Staten island, approxi- 
mately 650 tons, general contract let to Smith, Hauser 
& Melseac 


Building for First National bank, Bos ‘on, approxi-— 


mately 309 tons; to Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp. 

Bullding for New England Tel. & Tel. Co., 800 
tons, to New England Structural Co. 

Steel plant building for the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Sakehi, India, 20,000 tons to the MceClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Building for the American Steel Foundries, Alliance, 
0 {59 tons to the Me€lintie-Marshall Co 

Wheel shop extension for the Hockensmith Steel & 
Iren Co. and Wheel and Mine Car Co., Penn State 
Pa., 150 tons to the McClintie-Marshall Co 

Add't'ons and improvements to the plant of the 
Union Sh'pbuilding Co., Baltimore, 5000 tons to the 
Me lintic-Marehall Co 

Buckley building. Cleveland, 5000 tons; let to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Building for Walker Motor Co., Cleveland, 250 tons; 
let to Forest City Steel & Iron Co. 
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School building, Troy, 0., 100 tons; let to Fred 
5. Fravel Co., Columbus, 0. 

School building, Fletcher, 0., 100 tons; let to 
Fred 8. Fravel Co. 

School building, Cleveland Heights, 0., 60 tons: let 
to Republic Structural Iron Co. 

Cleveland avenue viaduct, Columbus, for Pennsylvania 
railroad. to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

Miscellaneous railroad bridge work, 3000 to 3500 
tons to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

Building for Stevens-Duryea Co., 
350 tons, to Phoenix Iron Co 

Building for Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del.. 1500 
tons, to Phoenix Iron Co. 


Holyoke, Mass., 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Union station, Chicago, 15,000 to 20,000 tons, 
bids to be taken Nov. 15. 

Addition for American Steel Foundries, Detroit, 600 
tons, bids asked 


Theater for Panacea Theater Co., Chicago, 300 
tons. bids asked 

Building for Guide Motor Co.. Cleveland, 250 tons: 
general contract let to Crowell & Little, Cleveland 

Buiding for Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 
200 tons; general contract let to Crowell & Little 

Building for Nat'onal Electric Lamp association of 
the General Electric Co., St. Louis, 500 tons: bids 
being taken. 

Bank and office building for Steubenville Bank & 
Trust Co., Steubenville, ©., tonnage indefinite. bids 
being taken 

Factory for Portage Rubber Co., Barberton, 0.. ton- 
nage indefinite; bids being taken. 

Build’ng for Republic Brass Co.. Cleveland. 200 
tons; general contract let to Sam W. Emerson Co 

Plant extensions for Willys Corp., Elizabeth, N. J 
tonnege indefinite; general contract let to Warren 


Philadelphia 


Rail Tonnages 


Becomine More Active—Pennsy Asks 
200,000 Tons—41,000 Tons Placed 


Philadelphia, Nov. 4—An_ inquiry 
for 200,000 tons of rails for next year’s 
delivery has been issued by the Penn- 
sylvania lines east. It is provided in 
connection with this inquiry that if 
the orders are placed, they are sub- 
ject to cancellation in the event gov- 
ernment control continues. Eastern 
makers are not inclined to quote be- 
cause they do not know what their 
costs will be. 


Administration Buys 41,000 Tons 


Washington, Nov. 4.—An award of 
approximately 41,000 tons of open 
hearth rails has been made to the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. by the railroad 
administration at $47 mill for delivery 
beginning at once and to be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1. This is the only 
portion to be placed of the 200,000 
tons upon which bids were taken 
several months ago. It represents the 
absolutely necessary tonnage for the 
upkeep of eastern roads which can 
take delivery from the Bethlehem 
mills. No indications are given as to 
when the remainder of the original 
inquiry may be placed. 


Roads Looking Ahead 


Chicago, Nov. 4.—Considerable in- 
quiry for standard steel rails for 1920 
delivery is being put out by western 
roads. This is of a tentative char- 
acter, however, as the railroads do 
not appear to be certain of their 
ground, although it is expected the 
government will felinquish its hold 
at the end of this year. Under pres- 
ent circumstances it is not possible 
for contracts to be made but the 
preliminary inquiry is coming out and 
about 100,000 tons of rails are in- 
volved. Practically the same condi- 
tion is true of track fastenings, which 
are in strong inquiry, but compara- 
tively little buying is actually being 
done. 

















Exports Temporarily Checked 


Higher Prices Fail to Cut Off Foreign Purchases of Light Steel Goods, However, Fail- 
ure of Transportation Offers the Greatest Hindrance to Business— 


Big Order for Structural Steel Placed for India 


EW YORK, Nov. 3.—Export 
trade still is being hampered 
by the strike situation. Al- 
though mill production has picked up 
considerably and many export houses 
have not been frustrated entirely in 
their efforts in placing foreign orders, 


the tie-up in transportation is a serious 
detriment. The port of New York has 
been embargoed for practically four 
weeks. The railroads have rescinded 
their orders for issuing g. 0. c., permits 
and such products intended for load- 
ing on board: ships as have been suc- 


cessful in escaping the embargo have 
been diverted into other ports. The 
effort of the railroad administration to 
move all coa! possible before the 
miners’ strike caused a diversion of 
gondola cars. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to ship certain iron and_ steel 
products in gondola cars. Since only 
box cars have been available in certain 


sections of the country the export trade 
has been blocked likewise in this way. 

The ingenuity of the expert house 
to obtain the goods desired by the for- 
eign purchaser is at the moment a pre- 
cious asset. An unusually large number 
of ships have been tied up at the docks 
in the harbor of New York due to the 
trouble with the longshoremen. This 
has resulted in removing much avail 
able tonnage from the field temporarily. 


Yet ocean rates have not advanced. 
The shipping board has, on the other 
hand, put into effect new schedules 
reducing the rates. The rates to North 
Africa, Red Sea and Levant were re- 
duced 10 per cent. The _ steamship 
operations are preparing for further 
reductions in ocean rates after the 


first of the year. 

All of this only goes to show that 
while it is difficult at present to ship 
out of the country, the tendency is m 


favor of exporting. On the other 
hand the orders and inquiries from 
abroad have decreased perceptibly, but 
it is believed this also is but a tem 


porary condition. Two months ago the 
volume of foreign inquiries in the mar- 
ket gave cause for greatest optimism 
But the foreign purchasers have for 
one reason or another failed to place 
orders, and today they are holding oif 


until they are assured that industrial 
conditions in the United States are 
tending once more to the normal. 


Prices now being paid for exportable 
goods are so fluctuating that it is diffi- 
cult to gage the market. The continua 
tion of the unsettled industrial condi- 
tions makes this situation more con- 
fusing. The export demand for light 
steel goods, such as sheets, bars and 
wire products, is reported as very 
heavy. There is little in the way of 
immediate business on account of the 
oversold condition of the plants and 
the tendency toward higher prices. 

Exporters generally are shopping 
around for the various materials that 
have a market abroad. One dealer who 
js accustomed to receive approximately 


30 carloads a week at his warehouse 
said that now he is getting only about 


one, and in addition the mills are 
shipping him only small sizes and ex- 
tremely large sizes, for which the de- 
mand is exceptional rather than com- 
mon, Prices quoted on those com- 
modities which are difficult to find are 
much higher than they were three 
weeks ago. One exporter buying 250 


tons of bars was compelled to pay the 
mill 4.00c, Pittsburgh. The best quota- 
tion another exporter could get on 
2000 tons of steel bars was 4.50c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Despite this situation the 
shows extreme activity, which 
edly is due to the necessity 


market 
undoubt- 
of expe nd- 


ing more effort to find the commodity 
One of the big deals which went 
through recently was an order for 20,- 


000 tons of fabricated plates and shapes 


for making extensions to the plant of 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co., at Janshed- 
pur, India. This order was placed with 
the McClintic-Marshall Co 
Oriental business appears to hold up 
fairly well. One company has con 


tracted to erect two ice plants in China 
These will have a capacity of 20 tons 
each. An order also been placed 


has ed 
for the erection of a drag line cable- 


way excavator in Singapore. A firm 
which has an order for bars for India 
was compelled to transship the goods 


and send them through Philadelphia. 


A sale of 300 tons of light rails to 
Java was reported during the past 
week. Japan has sent in orders for 
100 tons of shovel steel and 1250 tons 
of pipe. Japan is also in the market 
for 2000 boxes of tin plate. The in- 
quirer has offered to pay $9 cif. 
Kobe, but the domestic makers have 
been holding out for a higher price. 

Among the sales reported made to 


South America was 100 tons of tire 
steel. Brazil has purchased a_ small 
tonnage of boiler tubes. Exporters 
have experienced great difficulty § in 
getting their orders shipped from the 
mill. One house reported that it had a 
fair tonnage of heavy pipe, finished 
and held at the mills because no cars 
for moving were available. In another 
instance the exporter, who had sold a 
fair tonnage of pipe to Mexico was 
compelled to re-ship and send the ton- 
nage through the port of New Or- 
leans. Such shifting in the transporta- 
tion plans is costly and another excuse 


for extra charges on foreign 
Porto Rico has placed an 


order for a small tonnage of pipe. 


levying 
purchasers. 





The Nonferrous Metals 





Future 

Straits 

TCopper N. Y¥.® 

 } a ibe elerse tn 21.25 53.75 
GU, Bee ccccctocte svecds 21.25 53.50 
ih. ss seacedenes eedaunande 21.25 3.29 
Mines ceunie on . 21.00 53.00 
” Oral cctensssus deh -. Holiday in New York 


*Future shipment from 
¢ American Smelting & 
TOpen market. 


Singapore. 


Refining Co.'s price 


N 


EW YORK, Nov Additional uncertainty was 


injected into the nonferrous metal markets 
the past week by the calling of the coal 
strike, which further discouraged consumers from 


committing themselves for future requirements 
The copper market declined under pressure of offer- 
from second hand sellers together with active 


participation in the market by leading producers, while 
demand was poor Electrolytic copper for delivery this 
year sold down to 21.00c, New York Producers, 


however, so far as known, did not shade 21.25¢c 
There was some further buying of copper for export 
but this business remains low. Casting copper sold 


dewn to 20c, and lake copper sold down to 21.50¢ 
Active export inquiry for zinc was the feature of 
the zinc market France, England, and Japan con 
tinued to show interest. while Germany also asked for 
prices on a large tonnage Prime western sold down 
to 7.45¢, last week, but on Monday recovered to 7.55c 


Fast St. Lou's basis Demand from galvanizers and 
brass mills remains extremely slow, although some 
galvenizers, who several weeks ago asked that ship 
ments on thelr contracts be held up, have resumed 
operation n some of the'r niills nd soon will 
require shipment High grade zinc sold at 8.37%¢e, 
to 8.50¢, New York 


The lead market reflected further the 
tistical position of this metal An active 
experianced for spot supplies Ip the east, 
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strong sta- 
demand was 
while ont 


tLead, Zine Spot 
New York St. Louis Alum anti Nickel 
basis basis inum mony ingot 
6.75 7.55 ..00 8.62% 41.00 
6.7 7.50 13.00 8.62% 41.00 
6.75 7.45 13.00 8.75 41.00 
6.75 7.55 (3.00 8.87% 41.00 
side sellers were able to obtain a premium over the 
quotation of the leading producer who maintained a 
price of 6.75 New York 6.60c, East St Louis, 
Early shipment lead sold by outside producers at 


6.90e to 6.95¢, New York 
The return of some of the striking longshoremen 
improved the situation as regards spot tin supplies 


Slightly early this week, but the situation remains 
acute Upwards of 8000 tons of tin of value of 
around $9,000,000 are tied up in the port Straits 
tin for shipment from Singapore in November and 
December, was obtainable the past week at around 
53.50¢, f.0.b. New York, and for shipment the same 
months from London at the some figure Spot Straits 
tin ex-store, was quoted 55.50¢c, to 56.00c, whereas 

mn on dock was quoted round 53.00c¢ toe 53.50¢. 


t 
t 
Ninety-nine per cent tin was 


quoted about \ec below 

the price of Straits th 
Aluminum prices remain steady. Some imported 
Vircin incot was offering at 32.50c, as against the 
12 alloy was firm at 


producers’ price of 33c No 


30.500 A number of foundries in the Middle West 
who have received requests to hold up shipments of 
alum'num castings from automob'le builders and others 
who in tum } » been experiencing or anticipating a 
shortag in the supply of steel, howe requested ship 
ments of alum’num be held up. Demand for aluminum 
sheet je helek ame mille heing sold up for air 
moanthe 


























Coal Strike Having Little Effect 


Iron and Steel Industry Has Suprlies of Coke and Coal Sufficient for Four to Six 
Weeks—Walkout of Miners Fails to Complicate Steel Strike—Amalgamated 
Association Practically Withdraws Its Support 


strike will 
furnace 
beyond all 


effect that the 

at least interrupt 
unless it is continued 
union officials enjoined 
with the government 


| ATEST reports regarding the coal strike are to the 


striving in 


an early settlement, the general opinion is that the strike 
On the other hand, supplies of coke 


will be short lived. 


and coal at furnaces are 


and mil's 


for normal production for from four to six weeks, and 


not 
and 


from directing 


from the walkout in the coal regions. Mai!l interests have 

interfere with or sought to reach clear understanding with the Amal- 
mill operations, gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers as 
expecrations. With to whether it purposes to honor its agreements, and the 
the strike and issue has been presented to the association m such a 
every way to force way as to leave no loophole. The association has prac- 
tically withdrawn from the strike; more of its mem- 


bers showing a willingness to work. In the Pittsburgh 
said to be ample district the strike has “simmered down to one involving 
only common labor.” 


in some instances, even for a longer period. Coke oper- Employes of three mill‘ departments o1 the Bethle 

ators declare there is no cause for worry on the part hem Steel Co., at South Beth'ehem, Pa., have voted in 

of furnace interests, while the railroad and fuel admin- favor of a 10-hour shift, instead of an 8-hour, and if a 

istrations have released some of the coal seized at majority in the other departments concur the company 

the outset of the strike, indicating that the goverament will put it in effect. 

does not fear a serious shortage. Furnaces and mulls in the Cleveland district which 
The coal strike kas had no effect the steel strike. have been the slowest in making headway show the most 


Steel workers are returning in increasing numbers, despite 
the moral support the leaders may have hoped to obtain 


gains of the week, while operations in the Youngstown and 
Chicago districts also have improved. 


Association Withdrawing From Strike 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 4.—The steel 
P strike has simmered down to one 
where only common labor is in- 
volved. Skilled workmen, most of 
whom were out because of intimidation, 
practically all have gone back to work 
in this district and much the same is 
the case in all other districts, with the 
exception of Wheeling. Perhaps tlie 
most significant development in connec- 
tion with the strike has been tl:e prac- 
tical withdrawal of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers from the organizations which 
were responsible for the walkout. 
This organization went into the move- 
ment against the best judgment of its 
officials, who were influenced by the 
fact they could not very well go con- 
trary to the vote passed at the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, with which it is affiliated, in St. 
Paul, Minn.. in June last year, and also 
by the assurances that the strike would 
not involve the plants of the manu- 
facturers who have signed agreements 
with it. Developments in the strike 
were contrary to the unions’ expecta- 
tions and plants operated under an 
amalgamated agreement went down with 
the others. This has been a matter of 
some concern to the Amalgamated of:- 
cials and they have been busy lately 
in an effort to restore the contracts 
which were in serious daneer of becom- 
ing void. This has resulted in undo- 
ine much of the work of the strike 
officers. 
Outside of the shortage of common 


the Pitts- 
back at 


manufacturers in 
have more men 
work and more capacity in operation 
than since the first few the 
strike. Production also has made some 
gains, although it still is considerably 
behind what should be expected from 
the capacity which now is manned. 
The coal strike finds most of the stee! 


labor all 
burgh district 


days of 


companies fairly well fortified by re- 
serve supplies, although if the strike 
should be protracted a shortage cer- 
tainly would develop. For operations 
of both boilers and by-product plants 
the companies in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict may be said to have at least a 
month’s normal supply of coal. The im 


pression is quite general that the strike 
will be of short duration and thet it 
will be practically over bv next Mon- 
dav. This belief is based on the ex- 
pectation that the 
by the wrovernment at Indianapolis 
week will be made permanent on Satur- 
day. 

In this event it is fieured that it will 
b> byt a step the strike call to 
be rescinded. and this is exnected 
only after the return of the strikers will 
the government act in the 
setting up a court of arbitration to hear 


ininnetion secured 


last 


for 


since 


matter of 


the cace. The serious side of the pres- 


ent situation is contained in. the rail- 
reed ard fuel nderinictention<’ arders 
which make it extrermel: diFeult for 


steo] nlants to secure froch ecrinnlies af 
inclnded in 


Union 


since thew are not the 


list of 
mines quite generally suspended opera- 


coal 


preference consumers, 
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tions on Saturday, but the nonunion 


mines are practically unaffected. 
Bethlehem Employes Vote 
For 10-Hour Shift 


New York, The Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. Saturday received peti- 


Nov 4. 


tions signed by all employes of three 


departments of its South Bethlehem 
plants asking for a 10-hour basic day. 
The men said strikes and radicalism 
have gone far erough, and that the 
country is suffering for lack of pro- 
duction They declared they know 
prevailing high prices are due _ to 


under-production, and they proposed 


to increase production to aid in get- 
ting the country back on a normal 
basis... They asked simply for 10 
hours’ pay for 10 hours’ work 

The management has decided to 
put the question up to the entire 
works, and if the men desire to adopt 
the suggestion of the three depart- 
ments they will be put on 10-hour 
shifts. 


The Trenton plant of the John A 
shut for 
operations are ex- 
will be 
Roebling, 


Roeblirg’s Sons Co. is down 
but 
resumed as 


the 


lack of coal, 
pected to be 


from 


coal 
brought plant at 
N. T. 

Production of 
this district can be continued for three 


by-product coke in 


wecks with the supply of coal now on 
hand, The Seaboard By-Products 
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Coke Co., the leading producer in this 
territory, in addition to its stock, has 
30,000 tons of coal enroute, but this 
coal is being confiscated right and 
left, so there is no certainty as to 
how much will be delivered. The 
Seaboard interest produces 1700 tons 
of coke per day and is an important 
source of supply for the foundries of 
New Jersey, New York, New England 


and eastern Pennsylvania. While the 


Camden Coke Co., Camden, N. J., 
produces 625 tons per day, a rather 
small percentage of it is-used as 


The Semet-Solvay Co., 
Y., produces about 100 


foundry fuel. 
Syracuse, N. 
tons per day. 


More Mills in Valley on 


Productive Basis 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 4.—Further im- 
provement in _ steel-plant operation 
throughout the Mahoning valley is 
shown this week. Additional mills were 
placed on a productive basis Monday, 
which gives operators considerable en- 
couragement. At the Ohio works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., five open-hearth fur- 
naces, which is two more than was re- 
ported last week, are making steel 
One blast furnace, a bessemer converter 
and the blooming mill also are in 
operation at this works. 

A 10-inch bar mill at the Upper Union 
works of the same company started 
rolling Monday. With the resumption 
of this unit, the company now has eight 
bar mills out of 12 in operation at this 
particular plant. At the McDonald plant 
further up the valley, two bar mills were 
placed under power and it is expected 
that additional units at this works will 
get under way before the end of the 
week. 

Eight sheet mills at the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.’s plant were rolling 
today. Present orders warrant contin- 
ued operation in this department 
throughout the week on a _ three-shift 
basis. Three stacks at this plant are 
lowing and expectations are that the 
fourth will be placed in blast this week. 
Operations in the bessemer and pipe- 
making departments show a decided in- 
crease. This company at its East 
Youngstown plant has every department, 
except its puddling mills, in operation. 

Not much change is noted in operat- 
ing conditions at the plants of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., except that the car dump- 
er and ore bridge again are handlinz 
ore. One blast furnace, five open 
hearths. the coke ovens and the bloom- 
ine mill at its Rrier Hill plant and one 
plate mill at its Mosier plant are work- 
ing. 

Several bir mills at the Rrown-Ron- 
nell plant of the Republic Tron & Steel 
Co. wonld have beenn rolling and an 
additional onen-hearth furnace 
have been charged last Monday had it 


wonld 
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not been for the shortage of fuel. The 
company, however, continues to operate 
two blast furnaces and four 
hearth units with the fifth ready 
charging. The DeForest group of sheet 
mills of the Republic company at Niles, 
O., is still idle. Structural 
ers employed in asserbling the frame 
work for the new sheet-mill buildings 
of the Falcon Steel Co. there, recently 
were called off their jobs due to efforts 
of local steel plant strikers. Construc- 
tion work at this plant is at a standstill. 

The A. M. Byers Co., Girard, O., 
was successful Monday in starting 27 
of its 88 puddle furnaces. The men who 
returned are affiliated with the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Plate Workers and their action was 
sanctioned by M. F. Tighe, their national 
president. In general, however, more 

No interruption of steel-plant opera- 
tion due to the present coal strike is 
expected at valley mills for several 
weeks, most plants having a sufficient 
supply of fuel to carry them well into 
1920 under present conditions. 


Miners Are 


Increasing Output 


Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 4.—Coal produc- 
tion in the Connellsville district is in- 
creasing, due to the fact that the miners 
started a six-day week b°ginning Mon- 
day. The district is unaffected by the 
strike either at the mines or at the 
ovens, the United Mine Workers havinz 


opel- 


for 


iron work- 


Connellsville 


failed in their efforts to organize the 
workers. While the miners in other 
districts walked out, those in the Con- 


nellsville district, who had been working 
but five days a week, carried out their 
intention to work six davs. The general 
attitude was one of indifference as to 


what course is taken by the union 
miners, in other districts, local condi- 
tions being satisfactorv. In Washington 
county, where practically all of the 


mines are organized, about 20,000 men 
are out. Mines suspended include the 
Vesta mines of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., and three of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. 


Operations of Cleveland 


Plants Increasing 


Cleveland, Nov. 
operations at least on a partial 
is reported by practically every iron and 
steel company in this district. One of 
the larger companies reports operations 
on practically a 100 per cent basis, while 
others report they would be operating 
at nearly normal capacity if repairs 
which are being made to their plants 
did not interfere. 

Unless the coal strike lasts a greater 
leneth of time than is generally ex- 
pected. blast furnace operators will not 
be handicapped by a lack of coal, as 


4—Resumption of 
basis 
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they have limited but sufficient supplies 
on hand to last for a Finishing 
mills report they have supplies of coal 
which were shipped in during the early 
part of the steel strike and which stood 
on track, due to the refusal of the men 
to unload These cars are now 


while. 


them. 


being unloaded. 

About 40 per cent of the employes of 
the Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co. have 
returned to work, and the bolt and nut 


departments are working on a partial 


basis. The blast furnace of the Upson 
Nut Co. is in operation, as are three 
out of five open-hearth furnaces. Of- 
ficers of this company report enough 


men have returned to operate the fin- 
ishing mills, but these departments have 


not been opened because of repairs now 


being made. 

Two of the four blast furnaces of 
the McKinney Steel Co. are running. 
Two of four batteries of by-product 


coke ovens are operating, while eight of 


14 open-hearth furnaces are operating 


and two others have been lighted. The 
blooming mill is rolling. This com- 
panv has about 30 days’ or more supply 


of coal on hand 

The Otis Steel Co. reports its River- 
side plant operating on a 100 per cent 
bisis, while are reporting 
daily at its Riverside plant. One fur- 
nace of the Cleveland Furnace Co. is 
in blast. Conditions have remained about 
the same during the week at the plants 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
svbsidiary of the Steel corporation, 
though one of the central group of fur- 
naces is going. 

The return of men to work in large 
numbers on Monday at-the plants of 
the Berwer Mfg. Co. and the United 
Allov Steel Corp., at Canton, O., is re- 
ported. In that citv the Stark Rolling 
Mill is reported operating 16 of its 28 
mills. Cond'tions at Massillon, O., also 
has materially improved. 


Chicago Cokemakers Have 


Large Coal Supplies 
CHICAGO, Nov. 
b-product coke bv 


manufacturing 


mrore men 


3.—Production of 
steel plants and by 
coke for the 
expected to be affected 
the Chicago district by 
the present coal strike, as a surnius 
stock of coal is alwavs accumulated dur- 


companies 
market is not 


disastrouslvy in 


ing the summer. The accumulation at 
present is somewhat larger than usval. 
The Inland Steel Co. and the Ry- 
products Coke Corn. shin the maior por- 
tion of their sunnly by water during 
the summer stinnlerenting this stock 
hy reil chineente durine the winter. 
The Tifanig Steel Co. receives its coal 
princinetl by roeil het weege Parahoantas, 
the field in which this is produced not 
bein affected bv the etrike, 

To all intents and puenaces the cteel 
strike is ended in the Chicago district. 
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Relight 54 Stacks In October 


More Than Half of Furnaces Blown Out In September Have Resumed—Iron 
Production Drops But Large Gains Have Been Made 
in Past Few Weeks 


LTHOUGH the output of coke 
A and anthracite pig iron in 

October was less than that 
produced in September, present con- 
ditions in the industry reveal that by 
the end of the present month produc- 
tion will be on a normal basis. Since 
the steel strike did not occur until 
late in September, production for that 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1919 1918 1917 
January ...... 8,306,279 2,408,227 3,159,839 
February ..... 2,947,555 2,318,242 2,649,935 
are 3,088,023 3,209,996 3,255,813 
me éccsdvet 2,474,374 3,273,355 3,328,061 
eS 2.107.729 3.451,884 3,413,677 
ae ueab acces 3,260,234 


2,114,028 3,316,148 
Total Ist half. 16,037,988 17,972,852 19,067,559 
4 3,337,442 


ap deeb écocs 2,424,212 3,408,584 
August ...ess 2,742,081 3,378,479 3,238,970 
September 2,480,790 3,413,223 3,140,742 


3,482,392 3,296,286 
31,655,530 32,080,999 


October 1,978,218 
Total 10 months 25,499,131 


November ..005 seeccees 8,347,844 3,198,597 
December © eesccese 3,434,114 2,885,380 
Total 2d half... .....-+- 20,464,636 19,097,417 





Grand total.. 25,499,131 38,437,488 38,164,976 





month was not seriously affected, so 
that it remained for October to show 
the greater part of the loss. At the 
same time, most of the improvement 
and recuperation took place during the 
latter. part of that month and this 
gain will not be. noticed until the 
November records are compiled. 
Total production in. October was 
1,978;218 tons,.a decrease of 502,572 
tons ‘from the September figure of 
2,480,790 tons. On a daily basis, this 
total represents an output of 63,813 


tons per day, an average 18,879 tons 
less than that of the previous month 
when the average was 82,692 tons. 
With this figure for daily production, 
October sets the lowest record since 
February, 1915, when the average was 
59,521 tons. The loss in output over 
September represents a drop of 22.8 
per cent compared to the fall of 6.5 
per cent of September over August. 

Nonmerchant or steel works stacks 
produced 1,393,283 tons compared to 


1,891,418 tons during the previous 


month. This is a loss of 498,135 tons. 
These figures represent an average 
daily production of 44,944 tons for 


October and of 63,047 tons for Sep- 
tember, the loss being 18,103 tons or 
28.8 per cent. Merchant iron pro- 
duction totaled 564,697 tons compared 
to 567,608 tons in September, a de- 
crease of 2911 tons. In average daily 
production these figures represented 
18,216 tons for October and 18,920 
tons for the preceding month. The 
loss, therefore, was only 704 tons or 
3.72 per cent. September’s merchant 
iron production was a decided im- 
provement over that of August and 
the October output is well above the 
August figure. It is of significance to 
note that throughout the entire coun- 
try, merchant furnaces, which were 
in blast during both September and 
October, showed increased production 
during the latter month. 

Active stacks on Oct. 31, numbered 





OCTOBER PIG IRON 

















No. in 
No. blast last Total tonnage 
of day of month made Totals 

States Stacks Oct. Sept Merchant Nonmerchant Oct. Sept. 
Ph ad. dn cehnsthntescnmencwe done 160 98 81 193,497 766,144 959,641 986,688 
Dn: ade oe 00 Chee gbbenvedesecedeseepocecs 79 33 19 182,786 256,653 558.667 
SD So Jobs ob bebe t > ndtbc cbWadsbe oei'e 45 25 27 76,202 208,793 195,252 
Ce ee 19 6 ee” yaaa 21,572 20,652 
CP 66 daddb ho o0bumaee Fes racessces 28 13 7 37,371 96,012 149,264 
OR SOND 6% 0k dec o 64 0b ge eben dedoeresc 5 1 S = **S ee  @ Vbehen 5,340 4.893 
Dt dcatennh he éeecen eh ween Ob be-s ee 25 11 4 85,289 87,790 205,032 
REET Se ee ee 6 0 0 
DP iIa. f2cce taovstnenehneeaeed dee 16 12 1 24,777 221,676 246,453 246,453 
Manel Ficaece JEG odsVebsevoveses + 3 2 
i ahs teat bet 6.06 640.0-000 09 0).00¢ 6 3 2) 
ES PE a a 7 3 3) 
 tiws oditih a6 we be be ae de a dedbs ca00e 16 5 3 | 34,688 8,075 42.763 59,162 
NT phases beCCU ales de dtacedcde 5 1 1f 
ae aha. a wind ae iiblind se dhne ony 1 0 0) 
AP Ubale ove ts ec cbive bR4U reeset ccccese 2 0 0 
A RES Sy 1) ee 1 0 0 
DE. cb duG ds Ol aa tbe Cod sted oes cceee 3 2 2 f 17,223 15,740 32,963 32,963 
tL «ven ndecitte GAL > ode ued csc’ coeds 3 1 1 
‘ioe dink cea ed hh vad hace <nen'es 1 0 0) 
EE ER ee ee ae Se Sere e Lee eer 5.074 4.656 
REO UNE. Una daceciseccdsaeccecees - a. te eek wate 15,164 17,108 

| AER Ste of 132 217 163 564,697 1,393.283 1,978218 2.480.190 


— ———— ee 
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217 compared to 163 on the last day 
of September. This is a gain of 54 
stacks. In other words, 54 or over 
half of the 103 stacks blown out on 
account of the strike in September, 
were relighted within a month. Of 
the 54 stacks placed in blast, 41 were 
steel works stacks. Sixteen merchant 
stacks were blown in and three blown 
out making a net gain of 13 stacks. 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan. 106,654 77.528 101,930 102,319 51,323 
Feb. 105,270 82.794 94.641 106,157 59.521 
March 99,614 103,548 105,026 107,343 66,009 
April 82.479 109.112 110.936 107,517 70,484 
May 67,991 111,351 110,119 108,535 172,747 
June 70,467 110,538 108,675 107,127 78,998 
July 78,200 109,954 107,659 103,907 82,687 
Aug. 88.453 108,983 104.483 103,156 89,510 
Sept. 82,692 113.774 104.691 106,935 94,478 
Oct 63.813 112.335 106,332 113,167 100,656 
Nov. eeeeeee 111,595 106,620 110,593 101,174 
Dec. ccecsve Gee 93,077 102,715 103,278 
Av. 84,301 106,610 81.022 


105,293 104,562 


No steel works stacks were blown out 
during October. 
Spiegelecisen production increased 
from 155 tons in September to 5074 
tons in October, a gain of 4919 tons 
The output of ferro also increased, 
the October figure of 15,164 tons being 
an increase of 14,594 tons over the 
September figure of 570 tons. 


Will Build Sheet Mill 


While options on three different sites 
are held by the Superior Steel Co., 
Canton, O., for its new sheet mill, 
it is believed that the Canton site 
will have the preference. This com- 
pany has been organized with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000 and is headed by 
Henry A. Roemer, former 
general manager of the Canton Sheet 
Steel Co. Other incorporators in- 
clude D. A. Williams, until a week 
ago general superintendent of the 
Canton Sheet Steel Co.; P. L. Howen- 
stine, production manager, and 
Thomas H. Heacock, master mechan- 
ic of the same company. 

The new plant will be electrically 
driven throughout and will embody 
the. most improved equipment. It will 
include cold-rolling, annealing and 
galvanizing departments. When com- 
plete, its eight mills will have an 
output of 50,000 tons of. sheet steel 
annually. . While the company will 
do a general steel. business, its chief 
products, initially, will be black and 
galvanized sheets. 


assistant 



































uild Foundry for Motor Industry 


” Te New Saginaw Plant a Systematic Arrangement of Equipment and Study of 


“ Factors Entering into Production Have Been Made to Obtain 


N A comparatively short time, mo- 
tors and motor cars 


have become 
the principal product of Michigan 
industries. Immense plants have “been 


erected in various parts of the state and 


in spite of their large they can- 
not kee} 


foundries 


output 


pace with the demand. Large 


are operated in connection 


with nearly all of these plants. 

One of the finest and 
of these foundries has been built recently 
in Saginaw, Mich., at a cost of $3,000,- 
000 for the Saginaw Products Co., a 
subsidiary of the General Metors Corp. 
The foundry was designed by Frank 
D. Chase, Inc., industrial engineers, 
Chicago, and built under their super- 
vision. The property set aside for 
foundry use comprises 65 acres and the 
foundry which has been erected covers 
about one-third of that area. It 
intention of the company to eventually 
erect two similar units adjacent to the 
property. 


most modern 


is the 


first and thus utilize the entire 


FIG. 1—BLAST GATES ARE 


The group of buildings, which forms a 


complete unit, consists of a foundry 
building, 165 x 490 feet; a coreroom, 
101 x 390 feet: a cupola room, 00 x &O 
feet; two cleaning rooms, one 40 x 165 
feet, and the other 110 x 281 feet; 
an L-shaped boiler house, 87 x 93 feet; 
a pattern shop, 100 x 158 feet; and, a 
building, 80 x 280 feet, containing 


locker and bath a cafeteria and 


foundry 


rooms, 


office. 


Steam Condensation voided 


The buildings are of steel-frame con 


struction, the walls of brick and con- 
crete and the roof of gypsum tile. The 
latter is porous and eliminates all dan 


ger of steam condensing and dropping 
back to the floor in the shape of drops 
of water. An A-frame construction. on 
the the 
room, and a modified 
truss on the roof of the 
gether with an almost continuous 


the roof of coreroom and also 


cleaning Pond 
foundry to- 


win- 


ba 


PROVIDED IN THE HEADER BETWEEN EACH FURNACE AND ALSO NEAR THE JUNCTION OF EACH PIPE WITH THE WINDBOX 
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Large Tonnage of Duplicate Parts 


dow sash in the walls, insures an adey 
quate supply of light on all the floors, 
thus affording better working conditions# 

The cupola facing-. 
sand . mixing one end! 
of the the pre- 
liminary other, leav 
floor, 164 x 


divided 


installation and 
machinery 


foundry building 


occupy 
and 
cleaning room the 
foundry 


ing an available 


380 feet. This in turn is into 


A center 
extends an equal 
of the center row 


four bays each 4] wide. 
feet wide, 
distance on each side 
The 
the 


cores to 


teet 
aisle, 23 
of columns. aisle 
roadway for 
the 
also as a dumping 
castings before they hauled away 
to the cleaning room. A pouring gang- 
9 feet wide, under the mono 
mounted on the two out- 
while an aisle 
wide ex- 
next to the wall. 


serves aS a 
trucks which 
floors, 
place the 


electric 
the molding 


for 


carry 
and 
are 
way, runs 
rail which is 
of columns; 

17 feet 7 
tends along each side 
The four molding floors are each 24 feet 


side rows 


or gangway inches 






























FIG. 2—HOPPERS AND CORE-SAND MIXING 


MACHINERY 


wide and extend the full length of the 
interior of the building. These floors 
supply considerable room for mold makeup. 


A 4-inch pipe line in the center and 
extending the full length of each floor 
has 2-inch connections at 8-foot inter- 
vals. Air, water and electric current 
connections are available at every other 
column. Two 3-ton cranes built by the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. Miul- 
watikee, and several 1-ton air hoists 
made by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, comprise the lifting equip- 
ment. The floors are laid with wooden 


* 


FIG. 3-—-CORE-SAND BINS 


WITH A COMBINED CAPACITY OF 8000 
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blocks and the gangways paved wita 


concrete. 


When the foundry is placed in opera- 
tion it is expected to furnish employ- 
ment for 900 men and to produce 200 
tons of cleaned castings daily. The 
melting equipment includes three 65- 
inch and one 40-inch cupolas built by 
the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill., the blast for which is sup- 
plied by three positive-pressure blowers. 
The latter were built by P. H. & M. F. 
Roots Co., Connersville, Ind. Each 
blower is driven by an individual, 75- 
horsepower motor manufactured by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
The three. blowers discharge into a 36- 
inch header. The blast from the latter 
passes into the large cupolas through 
26-inch pipes and into the small one 
through a 10-inch pipe. 

Blast gates operated by a rack and 
pinion are situated between each furnace 
on the header and also on each pipe 
near its junction with the windbox. <A 
10-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger crane 
which has a 70-foot span and is 
equipped with a 62-inch magnet, lifts 
the iron from the yard to the charging 
floor. The gates, sprues and shop scrap 
are loaded in boxes and hoisted by 
means of an elevator to an upper charg- 
ing floor, 12 feet above the first one. 


TONS. 


November 6, 1919 


FIG. 4—CORE OVENS WITH FAN FOR INDUCED 


DRAFT . 


Coke is stored in a 
capacity of 1000 tons. 
adjacent to and on a 
main charging floor. 


room having a 
This room is 
level with the 


The machinery for mixing the facing 
sand is situated between the cupola 
room and the three storage bins each 
of which is 22 x 40 feet. It consists 
of two specially-designed revolving 
screens, two pan mixers, built by the 
National Engineering Co.. Chicago, and 
two centrifugal sand mixers made by 
William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia 


The foundry is separated from the 


SAND IS HANDLED BY CRANE AND GRAB BUCKET 





November 6, 1919 


coreroom by a court, 40 feet wide, which 
facilitates the lighting of these buildings 
Core sand is stored in four bins lo- 
cated at the same end of the building 
as the molding-sand is kept. The bins 
have a combined capacity of 8000 tons. 
The sand is transferred from the cars 
by three 3-ton cranes. From the bins 
the core sand is removed by means of 
grab buckets and dropped into hoppers 
which lead to mixing machines in the 
coreroom. Two 27-foot mixers, which 
were built by the Standard Sand & 
Machine Co., Cleveland, and one manu- 
factured by the National Engineering 
Co., Chicago, are used in preparing the 
core sand. 

The 32 core ovens, each 6% x 7 x 12 
feet, were built by MHolcroft & Co., 
Detroit. They are arranged in bat- 
teries of 16 and are built back to back 
in rows of eight to a side. The firing 
room is in the basement, both forced 
and induced draft being used to expedite 
the heating of the ovens. Provision 
has been made for doubling the number 
of ovens if necessary. 

Two cleaning rooms have been pro- 
vided. The first is intended for cylin- 
ders and other cored castings, and, is 
equipped with two sandblast units built 
by the Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md. Four hopper-shaped openings in 


FIG. 6—MAIN CHARGING FLOOR. 
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CRANE RUNWAY AND STOCK YARD. 
ON A TRACK 


FIG. 5 


the floor lead to a moving belt which 
carries all the waste and burned sand 
outside the building. Here the sand is 
deposited in cars which in turn carry 
it to the dump. The second cleaning 
room contains 36 tumbling mills, built 
by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
one sandblast unit built by the Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., and, a 
surface grinder and 12 double-wheel 
grinders built by the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Individual dust pipes lead 
from each machine to mains, 42 and 36 
inches in diameter respectively; the 


THE CRANE HAS A SPAN OF 


70 FEET AND OPERATES 
300 FEET LONG 


mains in turn, terminate in one twin 
and two-single dust arresters, each 40 
feet long. Suction is supplied by two 
double exhausters, each driven by an 
individual 100-horsepower motor. A 
counting and a platform scale are used 
to record the weight of the castings 
on their way to the shipping platform 
on the west side of the cleaning room. 

Electric current, which is supplied 
by outside interests, enters the plant at 
2200 volts, 3-phase 60-cycle and is 
stepped down in two sets of trans- 
formers 


THE IRON IS LIFTED FROM THE STOCK YARD BY MEANS OF A MAGNET SUSPENDED FROM THE CRANE 


































































easuring Furnace Temperature 


Solution of Pyrometer Problems Depends Upon Co-operation of Steelmaker, 








Scientific Man in Research Laboratory and the Instrument Maker — 


a aad every steelmaker is con- 
vinced of the importance of 
adequately defining quantitatively 
the role of temperature in the various 
stages of steel manufacture is readily 
conceded. Howeyer, is it not also true 
that no steel manufacturer can state for 
liquid steel, other than in vague terms 
if at all, the relation of temperature at 
each stage of the process of melting, 
refining and casting, to any of the other 
factors influencing his product? 


It was reserved to an American, 
E. F. Morse, to invent in 1902, the 
most convenient type of pyrometer 
jor use in measuring the temperatures 
of liquid steel and other incandescent 
and- inaccessible objects. This pyro- 
meter has since been simplified and im- 
proved by others: The steel industry it- 
self furnished the basis for this inven- 
tion, which was an improvement of a 
method invented by Messrs. Taylor and 
White for use in controlling the tem- 
perature of certain hardening baths at 
the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Need Steelmaker, Scientist and 
Instrument Maker 


In the portable form with tripod, or 
in that in which no tripod is required, 
the brightnéss of a small incandescent 
lamp at the focus of a telescope is 
matched in brightness against the in- 
candescent background of the liquid steel 
or other hot object. The electric cur- 
rent taken by the lamp gives a measure 
of its température and thus also of the 
steel if certain very important conditions 
are also fulfilled. For the solution of 
problems of this kind, there is generally 
required the co-operation of the steel- 
maker,. who best knows his problem; 
the scientific man in the research labora- 
tory, who can bring the application of 
abstract principles and methods of 
measurement to bear on the problem; 
and the instrument maker who can put 
in concrete and sufficiently robust form 
the ideas of the scientific man _ that 
best meet the needs of practice. 

As illdstéation of the role played by 
the re8earch laboratory in this problem 
of temperatures of liquid steel, let us 
take the determination of the corrections 


e 





BY GEORGE K. BURGESS 


to be applied to the optical pyrometer 
readings to give true readings. The need 
of such correction arises from the well 
known fact that the intensity of total 
and also of monochromatic radiation of 
any substance, not enclosed within a fur- 
nace uniformly heated, depends not alone 
upon its temperature but also upon the 
nature and character of the radiating 
surface. It then becomes necessary in 
the case of liquid iron, steel, oxides, and 
slags, to find their emissivity: or specific 
radiation for the colored light used with 
the -pyrometer. This can best be done 
im the research laboratory and not in 
the steel plant. This fact needs em- 
phasizing as it has sometimes been said, 
the research laboratory of a steel plant 
should be the steel plant itself. 

We spent considerable time in various 


steel plants trying to determine the 
radiation characteristics of liquid steel 
but with wunsatisfactory results. The 


actual determinations were made in the 
laboratory with an instrument we. have 
devised which is identical in principle 
with the optical pyrometer above men- 
tioned except that it was a microscope 
instead of a telescope, and the masses of 
steel operated upon, instead of being 50 
ton heats, were of the order of a few 
thousandths of a milligram. With the 
micropyrometer, as we call it, we were 
able to show that the emissivity of pure 
iron is 0.37 with light of wave length, 
A=0.65 ». In other words for red light 
used with the pyrometer, a free surface 
of iron radiates only 37 per cent of the 
same light from a furnace at the same 
temperature as the iron. Furthermore, 
this quantity (e—0.37), remains constant 
over the whole temperature range of 
steel manufacture and is not altered by 
the presence of any of the elements 
which may be present in steel and iron, 
and is also nearly identical with the 
emissivity of nickel and even, as very 
recent measurements show, of mornel 
metal and other alloys of iron or nickel 
so long as they show no change in color 
caused by alloying. Similar measure- 
ments were made for iron oxides in 
liquid and solid states and of slags. It 
was then a simple matter to construct 
correction tables for the pyrometer 
when sighted on any of the substances. 
In steel manufacturing practice it was 
found advisable to adopt the value of 
0.40 rather than 0.37 for iron and steel 
and the correction tables aré based on 
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Intensity of Radiation is Governed by Many Factors 


the e—0.40 for A=—0.65 uw, for reasons 
explained in the United States bureau 
of standards Technologic Paper 91, pub- 
lished 1917. 

The question of measuring accurately, 
most conveniently, and practically in- 
stantaneously, or to better than 5 de- 
grees at 1500 degrees Cent. in intervals 
of 5 to 10 seconds, the temperature of 
running streams of liquid steel, as in 
tapping a fufnace or teeming ingots, 
may be said to have been solved some 
trme ago by the use of the optical 
pyrometer of the modified Morse type, 
to the readings of which corrections 
are to be applied based on e=0.40 for 
A=0.654 when sighting on iron or steel, 
with similar corrections for liquid iron 
oxide (e=0.53) and slags (e—0.65 or 
thereabouts depending somewhat on the 
nature of the slag). This does not 
mean that other pyrometers cannot be 
used successfully for this purpose, for 
thev have been, including other types of 
optical pyrometer and various total 
radiation instruments. 

It has been demonstrated also that the 
arch or dome of an open-hearth furnace 
may be watched and its temperature con- 
trolled by the same pyrometer, although 
here no corrections appear to be neces- 
sary .to the observed temperatures. 

Similarly, the temperature of the sur- 
face of the slag in an électric or open- 
hearth furnace may be observed through 
peep holes with doors shut if care is 
taken to avoid flames and smoke; and 
the progress of the heat as related to 
slag temperatures may be followed with 
considerable accuracy at least for open 
hearth furnaces. 


Temperatures of Metal Bath 


The most difficult and most important 
problem is to determine, for any instant 
oi time and condition of bath, the 
temperature of the metal bath itself. 
There is, perhaps, some comfort in ap- 
preciating that, in general, this difficulty 
is offset in part by the fact of non- 
uniformity of temperature within the 
metal unless the bath is well and fre- 
quently stirred. These differences within 
the bath, as have been shown from a 
series of observations of tapping tem- 
peratures, may reach under certain 
methods of operating, 200 degrees Fahr. 
or more and are evidently within the 
control of the melter. 

Considering the 


apparently crude 
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methods in use, it is a source of wonder 
to anyone who has had occasion to 
check the temperatures of steel, as cast, 
to note the marvelous uniformity at- 
tained irom one heat to another by the 
furnace men. For example, the method 
of timing the appearance of crust in the 
chill test as often used appears to have 
no necessary relation to the bath tem- 
perature; nevertheless, +this remarkable 
uniformity in casting temperatures ex- 
tends over the whole steel industry 
in this country. 

The question of following electric fur- 
nace temperatures is complicated by the 
presence of the electrodes but the prac- 
tice of changing slags gives opportunity 
for intermittent temperature observations 
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of a satisfactory -nature by various 
methods as shown by Mr. Bash in a 


paper presented at the recent meeting of 


the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Chicago. The 
technique of electric furnace tempera- 


needs considerable’ ad 
From a comparison of 
electric 
normal 


tures, however, 
ditional study. 
casting temperatures of 
and open-hearth furnaces in 
operations Mr. Bash concludes that elec- 
tric furnaces are not tapped at higher 
temperatures than are open-hearth fur- 
naces, as is often held. 

It would appear that, heretofore, most 
of the determinations of furnace tem- 
peratures have been made by 
sentatives of the research laboratory or 


several 


repre- 
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nearly all the 
taken, 









mstrument maker, and 
published observations 


although there is undoubtedly in exist- 


were so 


ence considerable data and experience 
accumulated by 
It is evident that discontinuous observa- 


tions taken somewhat casually by outside 


steelmakers themselves. 


parties, although they may serve excel- 


lently for demonstration purposes, can 
nevertheless by’ no means replace the 
continuously carried out observations 


made by representatives of the steel- 
maker himself over long periods of time 
and under the incessantly changing con- 
ditions of practice. In this way 
the problems of temperature 


and interpretation be 


alone 
can con- 
control 
tHe 


ditions, 


solved in interest of steelmakers 


Producing Multiple Ingots for Tires 


tires by the first tire maker in 

this country in 1867 and the prac- 
tice was almost universal for about 30 
years thereafter, the principal exception 
being that of a tire maker who did not 
make his own steel, but bought long 
ingots from steelmakers, cut them into 
blocks at a steam hammer and after- 
wards proceeded as described by Mr. 
Fry. 

Until about the year 1900 the majority 
of tires made in this country were made 
from individual ingots, and these ingots 
were cast in a great variety of molds. 


[ices by ingots were used for 


Many types were used, including top 
cast, bottom cast, open top, closed top, 
with and without head boxes, sink 
heads, etc. in a constant effort to 


improve quality and avoid the difficul- 
ties and dangers which beset attempts 
to cast a large number of small ingots 
of exact weights from the same open- 
hearth heat. 

The adoption of multiple ingots was 
postponed because of the expense for 
equipment and- of the extra cost of 
manufacture. It was the concensus of 
opinion among tire makers that the 
cheaper individual ingot was probably 
good enough. Little, if any, trouble 
was ever traceable to pipe, either 
eliminated by the punching or concen- 
trated néar the bore of the tire where 
it was. never exposed by wear, but it 
was never contended that the multiple 
ingot, from which the piped and de- 
fective top was fully cropped and dis- 
carded, was not better. 

Thus the use of individual ingots re- 


A discussion of the paper entitled, “Manufacture 
of Ingots for Lecomotive Tires and Rolled Wheels,” 
by Lawford H. Fry, presented at the sixteenth general 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York. Oct, 24. The author, Guilliaem Aertsen 
ts assistant to vice president, Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., Philadelphia. 





BY GUILLIAEM AERTSEN 


mained standard practice until about the 
year 1896, when bottom poured multiple 
ingots began to be adopted and are still 
used with hot tops or refractory head 


boxes, in which it is common practice 





Multiple Tire Ingot 





OTTOM-POURED, flat sided 

octagon ingot which has been 
sliced hot in blocks A, B and C, 
each of which will make one tire. 
The unlettered section is the discard 
necessary to do away with piping 
and segregation.—From paper pre- 
sented by Lawrorp H. Fry. 











to cover the top of the freshly poured 
metal with material similar to what 
Mr. Fry describes as pipe eliminator. 
Mr. Fry shows a variation in analyses 
at different points of the same ingot 
which -would not be expected nor ac- 
cepted in blocks cut from a multiple 
ingot. In both, the punching removes 








a small problematical part of the center 
of the ingot where pipe and segregation 
may be expected. This punched-out 
piece, about 6 to 10 inches in diameter 
by 1 or 2 inches thick, is not produced 
until the ingot or block has been upset 
and its diameter increased about 50 per 
cent. With this exception, in the indi- 
vidual ingot all the pipe and top sur- 
face defects remain in the resultant 
bloom and tire. There they are, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are 
harmful. In the multiple ingot, the 
pipe and top surface defects are dis- 
carded at the beginning. 

Mr. Fry refers incidentally to the use 
of multiple 
tion, approximately 4 square feet, rolled 


ingots of large cross sec- 


to from 12 to 14 inches in diameter. 
then sliced into slugs or blocks, upset 
and punched. These have been used 
for rolled wheels, but not, so far as 
the writer knows, for tires. It would 
be of interest to know the effect of 


this method upon the physical properties 
of tires, remembering that in a tire the 
strain is transverse to the 
axis of the ingot and of 
billet rolled therefrom. 
The open-hearth pit organization re- 
sponsible for the operation which Mr 
Fry describes cannot be too highly com- 
Its accomplishment is to be 
those who have 
problems. To 


longitudinal 


the bar or 


plimented. 
appreciated 
struggled with similar 
regularly and successfully get from 80 
to 100 “shut-offs” from each of two 
nozzles in the same ladle, one keeping 
is a feat. 


only by 


step with the other, 


The blast furnace of the Cran- 
berry Furnace Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn., which has been out of blast 
for repairs, now is ready to operate, 
and is expected to go in blast prob- 
by the this month. 


ably middle of 





























































































































/hat is Future of Open-Hearth? 


Opportunity for Development of Furnace and Steelmaking Processes Exists in Design 








and Construction of Equipment and in Every Phase of Operation — 
Present Methods Should be Compared 


in the development of the open- 

hearth furnace and _ steelmaking 
processes, there are numerous opportu- 
nities for further improvements. In 
many cases, where existing practice is 
known to be faulty, the conditions 
affecting it should be studied with a 
view of correcting the defects. In 
other instances, particularly where doubt 
exists as to which of two or more meth- 
ods is most satisfactory, extensive re- 
search should be inaugurated to deter- 
mine what plan should be followed. 

Taking up the furnace construction, 
we may ask our mechanical engineers 
whether they cannot design the tilting 
furnace so as to reduce the cost of its 
upkeep till it no longer is a serious con- 
sideration in deciding between the tilt- 
ing and the stationary furnace. And 
we should discuss the real saving in 
time and the ‘other advantages of tilting 
and the conditions under which it is 
most useful. 

The efficiency of the open-hearth fur- 
nace depends in large part on that of 
the regenerators regarded as heat filters. 
The present ones seem very crude, hav- 
ing for instance, about the same con- 
struction in their upper as in their 
lower parts, though the heat condition: 
differ so enormously from top to bot- 
tom. We may well ask whether the 
passages should not be larger above, 
where the gases are so greatly ex- 
panded, than below. Further, whether 
the bricks themselves may not be im- 
proved. They catch and emit the heat 
at their surfaces only, but store it in 
their interiors. Hence, their surfaces 
should be extensive and their material 
should transmit heat readily from sur- 
face to interior and back. This transfer 
calls for a dense, and perhaps even a 
semi-glazed state. A hard brick of great 
conductivity, even if too fusible for 
the upper part of the checkers, might 
well be used in the lower part. Again, 
the extent of surface might be increased 
by making the bricks very thin and by 
ribbing their sides with vertical ribs 
that would not tafch the dust. 

The efficiency of the furnace de- 
pends further on the accurate retention 
of the shape of certain parts, for in- 
stance, the ports and valves. It may 
be well to inquire carefully in what 
parts of the furnace the advantage of 
accurate retention of shape by means 


T° SPITE of the rapid strides made 


BY HENRY M. HOWE 





New Technical Series 


FEW years ago a general 

paper on the blast furnace 
was presented at a meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
It was followed by many papers 
each dealing with some specific 
phase of blast furnace practice or 
construction. According to Dr. 
Howe, these collectively form the 
most comprehensive and probably 
the most valuable treatise ever writ- 
ten on this subject. 

The institute proposes a similar 
treatment of the open-hearth fur- 
nace and steelmaking processes. 
With the aid of Messrs. Walker 
and Gray, Dr. Howe has outlined 
the probable course of development 
in the accompanying article, which 
is from the paper presented at the 
sixteenth general meeting of the 
institute, New York, Oct. 24. The 
first paper of the open-hearth 
sert#é by Lawford H. Fry, ap- 
peared in last week's issue Of The 
{row Trape Review. 











of water cooling outweighs the loss of 
heat involved. For moving the incom- 
ing and escaping gases, how does the 
profit from ‘using fans compare wi‘h 
the cost of their installation and opera- 
tion? Their use thus far is promising. 
I introduced them for both purposes in 
1874. 

We may ask what the useful limit of 
size of the furnace ‘itself is, the limit 
where the disadvantages of irregularity 
of temperature and composition and of 
excessively great units for soaking and 
rolling outweigh the advantage of sav- 
ing of fuel, labor, and installation per 
unit of product. This limiting size 
will be greater for quantity than for 
quality practice. 

How should the pitch of the ports 
be related to the length of the furnace, 
to the kind of fuel, and to the stock? 
Flatter ports might be needed for 
charges rich in scrap, which have to 
be protected -from oxidation during 
melting, than for molten pig iron which 
has to be oxidized vigorously. 

How deep should the bath be at its 
deepest point so that it may work as 
fast as is consistent with thorough 
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control, and that the economy of large 
charges may be gained? 

Turning now to the  open-hearth 
process itself, we find many matters 
pressing for attention. Perhaps the 
greatest need is to impress on operators 
the extreme importance of controlling 
the composition of the slag, and espe 
cially of lowering its iron oxide. Pre 
cise maxima of iron oxide premissable 
for various processes and grades of 
steel should be established, and should 
be incorporated in all important con 
tracts, quite as rigorously as the per 
missable sulphur and phosphorus con 
tents of the steel itself. 

The methods of lessening the quan- 
tity and harmfulness of inclusions need 
great improvement. Two essentials 
seem to be: First, ample time for the 
inclusions to rise by gravity in furnace, 
ladle, and perhaps mold; and second, 
fusibility of the oxides formed by the 
final deoxidizing additions, so that they 
may readily coalesce into particles large 
enough to rise rapidly. As a _ step 
toward this last we should determine 
systematically the melting points of the 
corbinations of oxides which it is prac- 
ticable to form with these additions. 

The quiet which results from thorough 
deoxidation of metal and slag may be 
held to have two simultaneous but op- 
posite effects. It facilitates the rising 
of inclusions of given size, but it does 
not favor the coalescence of particles 
into masses large enough to rise fast, 
as rapid movement does. Witness churn- 
ing for butter. 

How far is the objection to the use 
of ore justified? We object reasonable 
to the use of rusty sé¢rap because of 
the irregularity in the quantity of oxy- 
gen which this causes. In _ treating 
charges containing any considerable 
quantity of pig, much oxidation has to 
be done. Some very competent men 
would have this done wholly by the 
furnace gases and object to the use of 
ore, apparently on the ground that the 
resulting local over-oxidation is not 
readily overcome. Thev would have the 
oxidation superficial, brought about by 
the slag rather than bv iron ore sub- 
merged in the bath itself. The evidence 
should be examined with care. We 
should not be led awav bv unsupported 
theories, however plausible. Certainly 
the excellence of the acid open-hearth 
steel made with moderate use of ore 
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sets up something of a prima facie case 
for oring. 

Should residual manganese be in- 
sisted on in making fine steel, and in 
general that on which human life ‘de- 
pends? The demand for it rests on 
the belief that oxidation by means of 
manganese, acting as a carrier of oxy- 
gen, is beneficial in that it does not 
lead even to the temporary formation 
of iron oxide within the metal. This 
should be tested more thoroughly. If 
true, then the benefit of this treatment 
should cause some special merit in the 
product in the way of a specially high 
combination, for instance of elastic limit 
and ductility or shock resistance, and 
the specifications might be amended so 
as to reject steels which lack it. I! 
refer, of course, to steels for important 
purposes, failure in which would en- 
danger life. 

The relative merits of the basic and 
acid open-hearth processes should be 
established more firmly. The compari- 
son should be made between the two as 
practiced under truly comparable condi- 
tions, for instance with nearly equal 
strength of deoxidizing conditions, and 
not between basic with 80 per cent of 
pig iron and acid with only 25 per cent. 

The advantages of the dominant pool 
of the Talbot process should be evalu- 
ated, so that they may be weighed 
against the disadvantage of having to 
make the steel in the ladle. Do we 
really gain enough time by leaving part 
of the charge in the furnace to over- 
come the objection to ladle steelmaking, 
with its irregularity of composition? 


Is Low Casting Temperature Preferable? 


We should satisfy ourselves that our 
American practice of using a low cast- 
ing temperature for fine steel instead 
of the high temperature used in con- 
tinental Europe is right, and ask search- 
ingly whether its advantages of giving 
freedom from surface cracks and of 
restraining both axial segregation and 
the coarseness of the columnar crystal- 
lization really outweigh its disadvant- 
age of giving less opportunity for the 
inclusions to escape ir” the ladle. 


The relative advantages of limestone 
and lime should be weighed. Limestone 
is a cheaper material than ore for bring- 
ing on a boil, and with it we avoid 
introducing iron oxide into the molten 
metal as ore does, thus substituting su- 
perficial or slag oxidation for internal 
or submerged oxidation by the im- 
mersed ore. On the other hand, it is 
derided as using the costly heat of the 
open-hearth to do the work of the cheap 
heat of the lime-kiln. How does the 
extra cost of this heat compare with 
the alleged advantages? 

Turning now to the compound proc- 
esses, included the duplex, triplex, Ber- 
trand Thiel and others, we may divide 
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each into a roughing and a finishing 
phase. The chief reason for their ex: 
istence is to separate the silica formed 
by the oxidation of the silicon of the 
pig iron from at least the last part 
of the dephosphorization and desulphur- 
ization. Hence they seem applicable 
primarily when an abundant pig iron 
needing dephosphorization or desulphur- 
ization is to be treated. 


Among their additional advantages 
are: First, their power of concentrating 
the phosphoric acid in a relatively smal! 
quantity of slag, which may be useful 
as a fertilizer gven when the stock con- 
tains relatively little phosphorus; second, 
their use for making alfoy steels di- 
rectly and relatively cheaply from molten 
open-hearth or conceivably bessemer 
metal; and third, their improving’ the 
quality of molten blown bessemer metal 
by treating it directly and cheaply in 
the open-hearth or electric furnace, thus 
getting part of the cheapness and rap- 
idity of the bessemer process together 
with a quality at least approaching that 
of open-hearth steel. 


These advantages are to be weighed 
against the inevitable serious loss of 
heat in transferring from one furnace to 
another, and the total loss of the initial 
manganese in the roughing phase, com- 
pelling us to replace it in the finishing 
phase if we are to have the benefit of 
residual manganese. 

For the roughing phase the bessemer 
converter, both acid and basic, the basic 
open-hearth, and the basic lined mixer 
are applicable; for the finishing phase, 
the basic open-hearth and the basic 
electric furnace. 

Here we should study the relative 
advantages of the three roughing fur- 
naces. In using the bessemer process 
for roughing we usually blow about 
two-thirds of the pig iron very full 
and the remaining third, or “kicker,” 
only half way, to the end that the 
carbon left in the kicker, about 1.75 per 
cent, may react vigorously on the iron 
oxide stored up in the full-blown metal, 
and bring on a boil. This full blowing 
wastes iron, time, and steam, so that 
the resulting oxide is extremely ex- 
pensive. We should satisfy ourselves 
whether its convenience justifies its 
use in place of iron ore or scale. Be- 
yond this costliness, we may ask whether 
here, as in bessemer practice in general, 
we do not sacrifice quality unduly to 
the convenience of having a clear signal 
for ending the blow, remembering how 
the Swedish bessemer steel caught on 
the way down compares in reputation 
with our full-blown product. 

We should ask further how far the 
damage to quality due to bessemerizing 
is remedied in the finishing process, and 
how this finishing must be done to make 
this remedy effective. If this damage 
represents simply imperfect deoxidation 
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of the iron and imperfect removal of 
inclusions, the general direction of the 
remedy seems clear. Of the two other 
roughing furnaces, the basic open-hearth 
seems to commend itself best when the 
pig iron contains relatively little silicon, 
and the mixed when it eontains much, 
because of the greater trouble which 
silica gives in the open-hearth than in 
the mixer. We should seek a clearer 
definition of the conditions appropriate 
to each of these two furnaces, and 
should ask what advantages the opet- 
hearth has over the mixed to comperisate 
for its higher operating cost, due to its 
smaller scale of working and its more 
intricate construction. 

Again we should ask how far it may 
be possible to reduce the disadvantage 
of the bessemer, its loss of iron, while 
retaining its advantage of rapidity and 
cheapness, and thus to invade with. it 
the field now occupied by the basic 
open-hearth furnace and mixer as rough 
ing tools. 


To Study Iron Deposits 


It is announced by the department 
of industry, commerce and labor’ of 
the Mexican government that espé- 
cial attention is to be given to the 
development of the iron ore resources 
of the country. With this purpose: in 
view Luis G. Espinosa, chief of the 
bureau of mines of that department 
has been directed to make a complete 
survey of the .iron ore deposits, pat- 
ticularly of the west coast region, and 
to. make recommendations,.as. to the 
available localities for the establish- 
ment of iron and steel plants, It has 
long been known that .one of the 
largest iron ore bodies so far dis- 
covered in Mexico is situated on. the 
Pacific coast, not far from the port 
of Acapulco, in the state of Guer 
rero. It is stated that this mountaih 
of iron towers to some height on the 
very verge of the Pacific ocean ané 
that its ore could be easily mined 
and placed upon ships. Another large 
bed’ of iron ore is sitwated in the state 
of Jalisco and has been operated in 
a small way for many years. It is 
from the famous Iron Mountain, situ 
ated on the outskirts of the city of 
Durango, in the state of Durango. 
that the Monterey Irom and Steet 
Co. for several years past has beep 
obtaining much of its ore supply for 
its plant at Monterey. The com- 
pany owns also beds of iron ore i» 
the states of Tamaulipas and Coahuila, 
situated near the Rio Grande. It ix 
planned by the government authorities 
to encourage the development of the 
coal deposits of the country and the 
manufacture of coke, along with the 
building up of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, it is stated. 







































































































































Belgians Spurn G erman Offers 
3 Cockerill Company Needs $13,000,000 Worth of Equipment, but Declares it Will 


Never Make Purchases from the Despoiler—Three Years Needed to Get 
Great Iron and Steel Plant into Normal Production 


‘* 
. ’ 


ERHAPS the most beautiful river 

valicey of Europe is that of the 

Meuse as it courses down from 
its cradle in the mountains of — the 
Vosges through the French and Belgian 
Ardennes. For its entire length through 
Belgium it also is one of the most in- 
dustrial, work-a-day rivers of all the 
world, although navigable only for 
‘barges and canal boats coming from 
the waterways tributary thereto. 


The crown gem of this diadem of 
riches is that district along the river 
50 miles in either direction from Liege. 
Five great, steel works with ali their 
accessory industries shoot their great 
‘ stacks-into the air. --It-\4s- comparable 
only to Pittsburgh, the Allegheny and 
Monongahela. Of all of these plants the 
largest and most famous is tliat of the 
Société John Cockerill, at Seraing, 

‘founded by’a Scotchman, ‘the son ef an 
“immigrant who in 1817 acquired ftom 
“the king of Holland, then the possessor, 
the ancient chateau of the Princé- 
Bishops of Liege. The same edifice is 
“*téday the administrative building, and 
the residence of the director-general, 
"M. Léon Greiner, who controls 
‘the destinies of this great industrial 
“enterprise, together with its branch 
plants and comptoirs throughout the 
world. 


John Cockerill died in 
new company was formed under -the 
control of M. Gustave. Pastor, a 
nephew of the founder. Great develop- 
ments have occurred since then, among 
them the establishment of a shipbuild- 
ing yard at Hoboken, on the Scheldt, 
above Antwerp, the purchase of ‘a part 
of the Esperence coal mining property 
and of the mineral deposits at Somor- 
rosto, and various other mining‘ con- 
cessions in the neighboring grand” duchy 
‘of Luxemburg and in the Frénch “de- 
‘partment of Meuwrthe et Moselle. A 
new forge \ plant was established in 
1885, and a modernized steel plant and 
an armament plant were built in 1906. 
More ‘recently a tube mill was estab- 
‘lished at ‘Sclessin, near Liege. 


1840, and a 


. The area covered by the Seraing plant 





This. is the third article of a series describing the 
‘Tron and steel industry of ielgium and its recon- 
struction. plans, written by. Tue Iron Traps Re- 
view’'s Paris correspondent. 





‘He has an 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
French Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 





LEON GREINER 


CLUE EPA POENAN GOAT HAAN AAP ENT NE CTT EN OREN ATR UREA LAAN UNA NENG L 


HE director-general of the So- 
ciete John Cockerill, Seraing, Bel- 
gium,.is a “working. director,’ being 
described by Tue-*Iron Trape Review’s 
Paris correspondent as the most active 
force in the administrative and operat- 
ing departments of the organization. 
“In the old palace of the prince- 
bishops of Liege are installed the offices 
of the great Cockerill establishment, one 
of the largest of the European steel 
plants,” writes the correspondent. “In 
the old Episcopal palace, too, is in- 
sialled the residence’ of the 
general. He lives and works in the 
halls where once sat in royal robes of 
purple ‘the prince-bishops, governors 
of the province, in the middle ages. 
overseeing eye and hand 
on all the ramifications of this plant 
which is not only contiguous to the ad- 
ministration building, but spreads out 
afar, to the ship. yards on tidewater 
and the ore fields across the French 
border.” 


director 


MENEAME LESDUAEOLEDAESAAEPOND EEATOOAAAS EEE PADS ATES STD ALSTON TTPO ATED POMEL LY SLUT TE 


at the beginning of the war was over 
370 acres, of which 105 were 
cover.. Seraing is a city of 40,000 in- 
habitants, a few miles below Liege, 


under 
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the metropolis of the region, on the 
banks of the Meuse. 

The Cockerill plant was one of the 
first prizes of war coveted by the Ger- 
mans as they marched on the forts of 
Liege in August, 1914. 
a dangerous rival of the great German 
industries im the valley of the Ruhr, 
and the Germans sought it especially to 
increase their 
the war was prolonged. For this 
reason they came through 
this direction, and at awful cost. The 


The plant was 


resources in the event 


quickly in 


object was ~to ruin as much Belgian 
competitive industry as possible, and to 
make use of its equipment and _ re- 
They swept 


smoke-plumed 


sources. down upon the 


smiling, valley of the 
Belgian Meuse and succeeded only too 
well in their work of devastation. 

It is estimated by the directors of the 
Cockerill organization that the number 
of machines and various parts of equip- 
ment either destroyed or stolen was so 
large that it will be at least three years 
before a normal regime of labor and 
production will be possible. 

The policy of the Cockerill company 
is to buy nothing from Germany that 
might be needed, 
tractive prices 
are already making, and the advantage 


notwithstanding at- 


German manufacturers 


of buying German machines at the 
present debased price of the German 
mark. The organization prefers to re- 


build 
acauiring 


with its own resources, or by 


equipment elsewhere as_ it 
might be found, but it is declared that 
Germany will never have a cent of 
It might 
mean that the eompany will be handi- 


capped for 


profit from the establishment. 
years, but it is prepared 
rather than 
call upon Germany for anything, except 
the return of stolen machinery, identified 


to accept these conditions 


by the Belgian reconstitution committee. 

The. plant at Seraing was bereft of 
everything which could be used in pro- 
duction after the German retreat. To- 
day certain furnaces, less damaged than 
others, are being put into order. Gen- 
erators and machines are being repaired 
for use until such time as the plant can 
be outfitted anew. 

Cockerill workmen had tempting of- 
fers from Germany during the occupa- 
tion to go across the border to German 
steel mills. Some of them did so, but 
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by far the greater 
number disappeared in 
other ways during the 
war. The company 
now is only  begin- 
ning to recruit an ade- 
quate staff for prelim- 
inary needs, which to 
a large extent consist 
of clearing away de- 
bris and rebuilding as 
much as possible on 
the old foundations. 
; The value of equip- 
ment lacking is esti- 
mated at 65,000,000 
francs ($13,000,000) 
based on valuation be- 
fore the war. Today 
it would cost double, 
or triple in many in- 
stances to replace. 
One thousand machine 
tools of all sorts were 
dismounted and trans- 
ported to Germany. 
All the portable parts 
of blast furnaces, con- 
verters and coke ovens 
were also removed. 
What the Germans did 
not take away they 
destroyed. Nothing re- 
mained of this vast 
and well-equipped 
plant but what was 
broken into bits. Roll- 
ing mills and their 
foundations were 
scrapped, gas generat- 
ors were dismounted 
and parts taken away. 
The electric installa- 





tions without excep- 
tion were removed, and 
the considerable rolling 
stock, locomotives 
and freight cars went 
the same way, as did 
kilometers of laid rails, 
65 gantry cranes and 
40 turntables. For more 
than four -years the 
immense halis and 
hangars were as silent 
as the tomb. At pres- 
ent there is a sem- 
blance of the former 
activity, and 2000 
workmen are employed 
throughout the plant in 
laying down the lines 
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“COURAGE TO THE LAST,” THE MOTTO ON’ THE COCKERILL COAT-OF-ARMS 
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of new production 
The number is expect- 
ed to be increased to 
5000 by the end of the 
year. In the great 
German arsenal at 
Spandau, which turned 
out many of*the fa- 
mous “77” cannon, a 
number of the Cock- 
erill machines have been 
identified -and some 
have even been brought 
back. dnd set up on 
their old emplace- 
ments. The first blast 
furnace was relighted 
m mid-summer and 
others are planned for 
productive service be- 
fore the end of the 
year. A view of 
the Cockerill plant, 
“stripped bare to the 
bone,” gives weight to 
the words of President 
Wilson, spoken on his 
voyage to Belgium, 
just before he sailed 
to America. He said: 


“The tasks of Bel- 
gium are the tasks 
which are incumbent 
upon its people. They 
depend largely upon 
Belgium getting a pri- 
ority in the acquisition 
vf raw material and 
the plant necessary to 
again get into produc- 
tiveness. Shipping is 
also a great questios 
upon which depends 
the prosperity of the 
Belgium of the future. 
Ship masters can do 
no better than to steer 
their ships toward Bel- 
gian ports.” 


The Société Cocker 
ill has played an im- 
portant part in the 
prosperity of the town 
of Seraing, where in 
the public square is a 
magnificent morument 
to the tounder of the 
enterprise. The wages 
and salaries it paid out 
each week were enor- 
mous, as shown by the 
accompanying chart, 
which shows that up 
to two years before 
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Summarizes Belgium's Industrial Progress 


Aeononic conditions in Belgium 

were summarized by Monsieur 
Jaspar, minister of economic affairs, 
during a discussion of the budget in 
the Belgian parliament. 


“The country's coal ‘mines are al- 
ready in production to the extent of 
86.8 per cent of that before the war,” 
he said, in felicitating the country on 
superb effort made to re-establish 


industries. “This is due to employers. 


of labor and to labor alike. 


“Coke furnaces are producing 43 
per cent of the output of before the 
war. Unemployed labor has de- 
creased from 800,000 in February, 
1919 to 200,000. Our general exports 
are but 25 per cent of what they 
were before the war, but whereas it 
is esti~ated that Europe as a whole 
is producing but 35 per cent of its 
prewar output of necessities, Bel- 





MONSIEUR JASPAR 
Belgian minister of economic affairs 


© the admiration of all strangers who 


States, and Monsieur Loucher, the 


gium’s production is in no way be- 
hind this figure, and it is improving 
day by day. Belgium has earned 


may have crossed its frontiers since 
the armistice. 


“Monsieur Hoover; from the United 


French minister. of reconstruction, 
alike have expressed themselves in 
wonder at the magnificent effort 
which we have made and which we 
must continue to make, one and all, 
employers and laborers, without ex- 
ception. 

“Belgium may well have confidence 
in the future. By her own effort 
she is now to come to her own 
again and this in spite of many 
seemingly insuperable difficulties. Her 
future should be more brilliant than 
ever, more prosperous even than in 
the past.” 








the war wages reached a total of 


and salaries 2,500,000 francs ($500,000). 

















































































































































































































nearly 15,000,000 francs ($3,000,000) The company maintains an industrial 
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STEADY PROGRESSION OF THE SOCIETE JOHN COCKERILL IS SHOWN BY THE COMPANY’S CHART 
OF WAGES AND PERSONNEL 





college in Seraing, and also contributes 
to the maintenance of the naval school 


at Hoboken. Other educational and 
technical institutions have much _ to 
thank the company for, notably the 


mining school of Seraing, and the poly- 
glotte circle, intended to give its em- 
ployes a knowledge of various lan- 
guages. Various scholarships are en- 
dowed from the Cockerill fund which 
was given by Henri Cockerill, of Aix la 
Chapelle, a nephew of the founder of 
the plant, and by the Greiner fund, 
established by Adolphe Greiner, the 
father of Leon, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his taking the helm as 
director general of the company. A 
hospital and alms house at Seraing also 
receive assistance from the company. 

A savings bank founded by the com 
pany had to the credit of its employes 
in 1912 over 7,500,000 francs ($1,500, 
000). The company has given many 
millions to its pensioned workmen 
Mine workers are entitled to a pension 
at the age of 60 years and other work 
men at the age of 65. 


> 


Steel Links for Stokers 


Ordinary cast iron links in chain- 
gate stokers were found to be com- 
paratively short lived, some 3000 to 
4000 hours, on account of the inferior 
dry coal available during the war, 
according to Zeitschrift fir das gesamte 
Turbinenwesen. Experiments were made 
with links of rolled steel. These soon 
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proved superior, as they did not 
break, or expand sufficiently to ob- 
struct the air spaces between the links. 
Upon examination after 7800 working 
hours they were found in a satisfac- 
tory condition, It was also found 
possible to use driving links 34-inch 
thick only, which permitted a more 
uniform fire and decreased the weight 
of the grate. 

The fire-bridge and dumping bars 
at the end of the chain grate were 
found to deteriorate quickly, and re- 
course was had to water-cooled metal 


ey 
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fire bridges, together with dumping 
bars suspended as pendulums and pro- 
vided with air spaces and cooling ribs. 


Air is Preheated 





The air entering at this point is 
heated by passing over the ashes, and 
assists combustion without damaging 
the pendulum bars. It is possible to 
utilize the grate as far as the pen- 
dulum bars, which is not the case with 
ordinary dumping bars. Consequently 
less skill is required by the attendants 
and a fuller use is made of the grate 


Outline Americanization 


N INTERESTING symposium 
A on Americanization, its methods 
and its meaning‘ to industry, 
was presented at the eighth annual 


congress of the National Safety coun- 
cil, Cleveland, Oct. 3. 


“Industry occupies a strategic posi- 
tion relative to the foreign-born,” said 
H. T. Waller, formerly educational 
director, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. “Industry has needed the man 
with the pick and shovel, the man 
with brawn, the man eager to make 
good, the man willing to work under 
all conditions and at all times. The 
industrial progress of this nation has 
its foundation built by the supply 
of immigrant labor. Industry, how- 
ever, during the later years has come 
to recognize a much greater potential 
force in its unskilled labor than here- 
tofore. lit has come to recognize a 
terrific loss due to misunderstanding; 
it has realized also that only as under- 
standing is created between employe 
and einployer can best results be se- 
cured. 

“Industry can and should supply 
within its organization a person or 
emg charged with definite responsi- 
ility for developing the best interests 
of the forcign-speaking employes in 
the plant No outside agency can 
come in and. do what this agency 
from within can do. It is necessary 
that industry shall stick to its job 
of production and any work that is 
done must be so conducted as not to 
interfere with production, but this 
has a vital influence upon production. 
Therefore, find a man or men with 
high purpose, social vision, and prac- 
tical common sense, who will work 
together with the foreman, assistant 
foreman, and American workers of 
industry. The result will be an estab- 
lished point of contact with the 
foreigner that is bound to be of tre- 
mendous value. 

_ “The men responsible for Amer- 
icanization in industry must be men 
of community vision, not men who are 
simply creating a department and a 
job for themselves. 

_.“When it comes to the question of 
instruction of the employes in the 
knowledge of English, the ideal is the 
educational leadership of the com- 
munity, namely, the board of educa- 
tion and the point of coupling the 
pubhe educational forces to the in- 


dustrial power is a delicate one and 
calls for splendid leadership on both 
sides. 

“Industry can do more for the pro- 
motion- of Americanization than any 
other single agency. In fact, industry 
must do more, for it is to the best 
interests of industry that it should be 
done. The type of community in 
which a man lives determines more 
than we now realize the type of pro- 
duction that he turns out. There is, 
therefore, a compelling economic force 
which determines industry’s place in 
this great problem.” 


Hans Rieg, chief of the foreign 
language division, United States treas- 
ury department, said: 


“Any government which will at- 
tempt to nationalize its subjects of 
various racial origins by forcible or 
arbitrary method will ultimately come 
to harm. This is not idle theory, but 
establishéd historical fact. 

“There are in the United States of 
America more than 15,000,000 born in 
foreign countries; over 14,000,000 more 
are the children of foreign born. Of 
these 29,000,000, more than 50 per cent 
speak and read either exclusively or 
preferably the tongue of the country 
of their, origin. In the aggregate, 
they converse in at least 47 different 
tongues. They read 1394 publications 
printed in 35 different languages. The 
combined circulation of these pub- 
lications is about 14,000,000, ard more 
than 8,000,000 individuals read nothing 
else, because they can’t. 

“All the sources of Americanization, 
with their 57 varieties, lacking cen- 
tralization and co-ordination, beget 
duplication, wasted energy and scat- 
tered effort. I am of the firm con- 
viction that headway can be made only 
if we centralize plans of Americaniza- 
tion under United States government 
control and supervision, backed up by 
proper, special, and badly needed 
legislation. 

“We can then get the effective co- 
operation of state and municipal au- 
thorities together with that absolute 
essential, co-operation of nationality 
and racial group leaders, such as pas- 
tors, priests, and presidents of exist- 
ing organizations among our foreign- 
born. 

“To become a citizen of the United 
States and a full-fledged member of 
our nation, is the fundamental, though 
often dormant, desire of almost every 
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surface, resulting in greater efficiency 
as evidenced by a higher percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the flue-gases. 


It has been found economical to 
fit adjustable forced draft under the 
chain grates as a saving of 15 per 
cent in coal consumption was there- 
by obtained in continuous working. 
The draft is regulated automatically 
by the steam acting on a gage tube, 
and the boiler pressure remains con- 
stant to within 1% to 3 pounds even 
when burning ordinary small coal 
mixed with 30 per cent of coke breeze. 


in Industry 


foreigner in our midst. The thing to 
do is to arouse and to intensify this 
desire to such extent that the in- 
dividual of his or her own account will 
seek the opportunities to fulfill this 
desire. Don’t drive them, beckon to 
them, and lead them! 


“Don’t expect them to change habit 
and character, language and custom, 
from the day unto the morrow, and 
bear in mind, that he can be a very 
good and most desirable American 
who will still retain a heart interest 
in his native land, his mother tongue, 
and the interests of his ancestry, rela- 
tives, childhood memories and racial 
dispositions. 

“Americanism is not a mere matter 
of habit, dress or language but of 
sentiment and heart. Advocate the 
possession, through earning power of 
mental or physical effort, of land or 
improved property, of a home and the 
attractions that accompany it. Advo- 
cate the partnership, formed by being 
owners of securities in the United 
States, be they governmental or 
private. The more the foreigner puts 
into the United States, the more he 
will soon realize he gets out of it. 
The longer and the more he applies 
his energies to his own selfish pur- 
suits, the deeper grows his interest, 


with the result that he becomes 
naturally subservient to exact and 
proper suggestions not only to be 


permanently of our country, but as 
much as possible of our kind.” 


“Americanization of. the immigrant 
involves merely the application to him 
of the principles of American democ- 
racy,” said Allen T. Burns, of Study 


of Methods of Americanization, New 
York. 


“He should have these things which 
we also want, and to this end he 
should be invited to participate in his 
own Americanization. If this succeeds, 
it means that democracy is &till a prac- 
tical working scheme of social or- 
ganization and control. It means that 
what we succeed in doing for the 
Americanization of the immigrant will 
at the same time constitute a con- 
tribution to democracy. If it fails it 
means that so far as the immigrant is 
concerned democracy is no longer a 
practical social and political device.” 
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erman Machine lool PricesLow 


While Keen Competition From Germany is Faced by American Manufacturers in 


French, Italian, Holland and Switzerland Markets, in Many Cases Supe- 
riority of Design, and Workmanship Assure Sales 


the contract was signed recently 
by the American liquidation 
commission to sell for $400,000,000 to 
the French government about three- 
quarters of the war material in France 
belonging to the United States gov- 


P%.: France, Sept. 8—When 


ernment, an important transaction was » 


completed. The. material sold, which 
cost about $1,300,000,000, included all 
the machine tools which had been 
sent to France by the United States 
war department, besides enormous 
quantities of all kinds of machinery 
and supplies. 

As is usually the case, dealers and 
others interested, differ widely in their 
estimates of the value and amount of 
the machine tools, placing the value 
at 100,000,000 to 400,000,000 francs. 
(The French franc, now selling at 
about 12.5 cents United States cur- 
rency, normally is worth 19.3 cents.) 

Some of these tools now are being 
sold by the French government to 
manufacturers in the devastated areas, 
and some are being used for adjust- 
ments in government plants. So far 
these sales have not materially affect- 
ed the market for American tools 
here, these being in good demand, 
and many dealers say their volume of 
sales for 1919 exceeds that of the 
corresponding period of 1918. 


Duty Based on Weight 


Although an added burden, dealers 
say the increased duty on machine 
tools will not greatly affect the sales 
of the American products, if the ex- 
change handicap can be removed. As 
the duty is based on weight, it will 
have more effect on the sales of 
heavy tools and machinery, most of 
which was supplied by England and 
Germany before the war. 

The fear of German sales at prices 
based on the depreciated value of 
the mark also overhangs the French 
market. 4. 

The enormous expansion in the 
use of machine tools during the war 
has caused a surprisingly small in- 


‘crease in the number of French ma- 


chine tool builders. The following 
is a list of firms of interest to Amer- 
ican manufacturers: 


H. Ermault, 46 Rue Ledru-Rollin, Ivry, Paris. 
Built a new factory just before the beginning of 





BY ALEXANDER LUCHARS 
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AULCAALL UCDO UENCE Ln A 


NTEDATING the article published 

in the Oct. 30 issue of Tue Iron 
Trave Review, by about one month, the 
accompanying’ report by Alexander 
Luchars, president of the Industrial 
Press, New York, publisher of Ma- 
chinery, was written by him to the de- 
partment of commerce while he still 
was special trade commissioner to 
Europe from that body. It was pub- 
lished by that organisation under date 
of Oct. 11, and deals with the situa- 
tion im various European countries as 
it relates to American-made machine 
tools and possible markets for them 
abroad. Mr. Luchars resigned from the 
department of commerce under date of 


Oct. 1. 
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war; makes lathes (single pulley drive) and double 
spindle horizontal boring machines; far behind in 
deliveries. The design of the lathes is criticised 
by some machine tool experts, but the workmanship 
is excellent. 


Cazeneuve, La Plaine Saint-Denis (Seine). Small 
factory; makes lathes and small tool grinders, for 
which there was a large sale during the war. 

S. 0. M. U. A. (Societe d’Outillage Mecanique et 

a@'Usinage d'Artillerie), 19 Avenue de la Gare, St 
Quen. Formerly Societe Franca’ 
Outils, then bought by Bouhey, now owned b 
Schneider; capital, 32,000,000 francs; makes lathes, 
planers, milling pape slotting machines, and heavy 
machines, such horizontal boring machines; have 
> aad te tet ae ene ek eee tae ots 
cut many months ahead. The product of this com- 
pany is said to compare favorably with the best 
American tools. 

P. Hure, warerooms, 218 Rue Lafayette, Paris; 
works at Pantin (Seine). Makes milling machines, 
which were bought because of the scarcity of American 
machines; did not make much progress during war. 

Bariquand & Marre, 127 Rue Oberkampf,’ Paris. 
Make milling machines and operation lathes, also hair 
clippers, micrometers, Vernier calipers, screws, taps, 
dies, gauges, and special drilling machines; very old 
firm, but their products are not of much importance 
as competitors of American machines. 

Rouchant & Lamassiaude, Limoges. Manufacture 
vertical milling machines similar to Becker No. 2-A, 
well built, and price about one-third lower than 
Becker’s agents’ price for 2-A; now building No. 4 
vertical, copied largely from Cincinnati design; during 
the war also built shell lathes and _ shell-centering 
machines; product before the war was machinery for 
porcelain industry 

Guilliet Fils, Auxerre. Makers of woodworking ma- 
chines; have built a large number of lathes for shell 
work will continue building woodworking machinery 
which is in active demand, but will also build vertical 
boring mills. 

Leflaive & Cie., St. Etienne. Are building some 

, such as boring mills, lathes, and 


Guillemin, Sergot & Pegard, Albert (Somme) and 
at Perigeux (Dordogne). Manufacture engine lathes 
and shapers. 

Jost & Cie., 103-105 Rue Villiers, Paris. Manu- 
facture drill presses. 1 

Cuttal & Cie., 53 Rue Servan, Paris. Manufacture 
screw machines 

Societe des Usines Curial, 31 Rue Curial, Paris. 
Has begun to manufacture small tools and expects to 
peerrad a large business, having ample financial 


With the exception of the Asso- 
ciated British Machine Tool Makers, 
Ltd., there are no important addi- 
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tions to the number of French ma- 
chine tool dealers since 1914. Nearly 
all the dealers have made money 
during the past five years. Most of 
them say that business is good, espe- 
cially in the northern and northeast- 
ern parts of France; but even in those 
sections which suffered most from 


the German invasion some French 


manufacturers are buying heavy Ger- 
man tools rather than American, on 
account of the difference in price. 
The exchange rate with France, as 
with other allies, is very favorable 
to the Germans in selling, 45 francs 
equalling 100 marks. With the Swiss 
franc there is even more difference, 
100 Swiss francs being worth 141 
French francs. The large number of 
American tools used in France during 
the war,. most of which were cred- 
itable examples of American products, 
have been a great help in educating 
French manufacturers still further in 
the use of tools of the best quality. 


French Labor Situation Improves 


The French labor situation is im- 
proving, and the thrifty habits of the 
French working people are being re- 
sumed. The legal working day is 
eight hours, and the week is 48 hours; 
the time is made up for Saturday 
half holiday. In small factories the 
employes often voluntarily work 9 
and 10 hours a day at a proportion- 
ate increase in pay. ; 

Prices established for labor during 
the war have shown no tendency to 
recede. The prevailing wages in and 
around Paris and in other manufactur- 
ing centers where labor is in good 
demand, compared with prewar wages, 
are as follows: 


1919 1914 
Francs - 
RR ete 3.75 0.95 to 1.25 
BOE ids k's ces Oe 0 Skies 3.80 0.95 to 1.90 
eee 4to5 1.25 to 1.90 
. thih th as dt dahon diven 2 0.80 to 1.05 


The industrial outlook in Italy is 
uncertain. The lack of coal and 
other natural resources is a heavy 
handicap to any nation that seeks 
to thrive from manufacturing, al- 
though in Italy this lack is partly 
made up by the development of water 
power, the sources of. which abound 
in the northern part of the country. 
Near Bellagio, in the Como district, 
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where coal is selling at $70 a ton, 
5000 men have been working for 
months on a hydraulic plant to gen- 
erate about 4000 horsepower for the 
railways. 

Agents for American machine tools 
in Italy. are not of one opinion as 
to the future for these goods, but are 


looking forward hopefully now that 
import restrictions have been re- 
moved. On certain lines, especially 
heavy machines and the cheaper 


grades of machine tools, there prob- 
ably will be serious German compe- 
tition, and American manufacturers 
will have difficulty in meeting this 
competition unless German manufac- 
turers are further handicapped by 
labor and material costs. On heavy 
presses and forging’ machines, large 
radials and milling machines, planers, 
and special tools for metal products 
American firms .will..be. unable to 
compete with German prices on ma- 


chines delivered in Italy; and the 
cheaper grades of standard machine 
tools, of which there are so many 
German makers, will appeal to many 
Italian manufacturers who -are not 
educated to paying the difference be- 
tween the best American tools and 


German products at 25 to 33 per cent 
less. 

The demand for high priced labor- 
saving tools will come from such con- 
cerns as Ansaldo and |iFiat; but it is 
probable that the small manufac- 
turers will be content with the cheaper 
and inferior tools. Ansaldo continues 
the policy of general expansion fol- 
lowed before the war, having no less 
than 27. different establishments and 
six associated concerns and employ- 
ing 50,000 workers. The Fiat Works 
made a considerable number of ma- 
chine tools for its own use during 
the war and will continue to make 
lathes for the market. 


Italian Industry Grows 


According to the president of the 
Association of Machine Tool and 
Small Tool Importers and Merchants, 
during the war there were in Italy 
less than a dozen factories producing 
machine tools exclusively, employing 
a total of 1500 workers. There were 
also about 30 plants producing ma- 
chine tools as a side line. Of all 
these factories, only three or four 
of the smallest specialized on a sin- 
gle type of machine, the others build- 
ing varied lines in the old-fashioned 
way. Now there are about a dozen, 
employing about 2000 workers, which 
produce very good lathes, shapers, 
small milling machines, drilling ma- 
chines and a variety of special tools 
for metal sundries. The value of the 
annual production of machine tools 
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French Make Autos 
RENCH producers of 
mobiles really are makers in- 

stead of manufacturers. All the 
high priced French automobiles in- 
clude special features that appeal 
to the French buyers; in the Amer- 
ican product these features usually are 
sacrified for increased output. While 
of course there is no such market 
for automobiles in France as exists in 
America, still the principal demand 
for machine tools at present comes 
from: the automobile manufacturers, 
all of whom are busily preparing 
for 1920. Several makers are try- 
ing for the low priced field. Some 
' of important manufac- 
turers as fol- 
lows: 


auto- 


the more 


of automobiles are 


who employed 
armistice was 


(Seine), 
when the 


Renault, Billancourt 
about 27,000 hands 
signed. 

Panhard-Levassor, 17 

Delaunnay-Belleville, St. 

Saurer, Puteaux (Seine), 
Quail du General 


Avenue d'Ivry, Paris. 
Denis (Seine). 
motor trucks. 
Gallieni, Puteaux 
(Seine). 

Aute De Dion Bouton, Quai National, Puteaux 
(Seine). 

Lorraine-Dietrich, Argenteull (Seine et Oise). 











Clement-Bayard, Quai Michelet,  Levallois- 
Perret (Seine). 

Hispano-Suiza, Rue de la Reunion, Boils 
Colombes (Seine). 

Peugeot Rue Dantan, Levallo's-Perret (Seine). 

Brasier, 2 Rue Galilee, Ivry-Port (Seine). 

Hotchkiss, Route de Gonesse, St. Denis 
(Seine). 

Citroen, 31 Quai de Grenelle, Paris. 

Berliet, 239 Avenue Berthelot, Lyon 

Rochet-Schneider, Chemin Feuillat, Lyon. 

Zenith, Chemin Feuillat, Lyon. 

Cottin-Desgouttes, Place du Bachut, Lyon- 
Monplaisir. 

La Buire, Place de la Buire, Lyon.—Luchars 
Report. 

before the war was about 30,000,000 


lire at present prices (a lira is now 
worth between 9 and 10 cents Unit- 
ed States currency; normal value, 
19.3 cents). This rose during the 
war to 90,000,000 lire and now is es- 
timated at less than 10,000,000 lire. 
Although there are a few Italian 
machine tool makers who produce ma- 
chines of excellent quality, it is not 
probable that Italy soon will become 
an important factor in the production 
of these tools. 


The Swiss machine tool market is 
small. For American tools of high 
reputation thé demand will continue 


as Swiss mechanics appreciate tools of 
quality. The Swiss franc is worth 
more than the French franc, so that 
German tools sell for correspondingly 
less, and buyers institute compari- 
sons between the American and Ger- 
man prices that are sometimes diffi- 
cult to meet. On large tools this 
difference is striking; for imstance, 
a 24-inch turret lathe costing approxi- 
mately 25,000 Swiss francs at New 
York, with transportation 5000 francs, 
would cost 30,000 francs in Switzer- 
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land, as against 13,000 francs for a 
German machiné of similar type. Only 
the high reputation’ and = sterling 
quality of American machines will 
enable foreign dealers to sell them 
in the face of such price competition. 


Before the war there were only 
two machine tool concerns of any 
importance in Switzerland—the O6cer- 


likon Works, at Oerlikon, near Zurich, 


and Fritz Wunderli, at Uster. Dur- 
ing the war a number of machine 
builders produced radials, boring 
mills, tool grinders, screw machinés, 
small plain milling machines, small 
lathes and other light tools. Oerli- 


kon, which is the oldest machine tool 
concern in Switzerland, and: has a 
reputation for good work, builds en- 
lathes, horizontal and_ vertical 
machines, No. 3. horizontal 
machines, floor and _ table 
and radial drills; it also has 
under construction a No. 2 milling 
machine, a type popular in both 
Switzerland and France, and a high- 
speed lathe, geared head with hard- 
ened and ground gears made by 
Maag, of Zurich, and said to be 
quite a departure in that line. Fritz 
Wunderli produces small universal 
grinders in two sizes, wet-tool grind- 
ers, and surface grinders, which will 
bear comparison with American ma- 
During the war he built 
plain milling machines 
Now, there are a num- 
includ- 


gine 
milling 
boring 
types, 


chines. 
many small 
for England. 
ber of other smaller makers, 
ing the following: 


Kellenberger & Co., St. Gall, grinder. 

Schaufelberger & (Co., Zurich, a radial drilling 
machine with single pulley drive, lathes, milling ma- 
chines, turret lathes, and horizontal boring mills. 

G. Betz Fils & Co., Basel, shapers. 

H. & J. Gras, LeLocle, precision lathes. 

Buhimann & Simonet, Solothurn, precision lathes. 

Fabrique de Machines Essaime, Tavannes, presses, 
lathes, shapers, drilling machines, screw machines, and 
gages. 

Max Thum, Geneta, small grinders. 

0. Seeberger & Co., Brougg, a line of planers. 

Henri Levy, Rorschach, universal milling machines 
of the column-and-knee type. 

Benninger, Uzwil, lathes of ged@red-head and cone- 


pulley types. 

Sarbach. Geneva, cylindrical grinders and -surface 
grinders of the vertical-spindle type. 

Petermann, Meutier, screw machines. 

Schroter & Jenny, Schaffhausen, gear hobber, Pfauter 
type, but following the Eberhardt design, also a line 
of engine and turret lathes. 


» 
Holland Has German Tools 


The Netherlands is an agricultural 
and a trading rather than a manu- 
facturing country, but the increase in 
manufacturing is distinctly notice- 
able. 

When the blockade became effective 
Dutch manufacturers and dealers were 
entirely cut off from American sup- 


tool 


plies. Only since July have orders 
been coming through. One large 
shipbuilding company then began 


receiving deliveries on a steel order. 
placed in 1916. Shipbuilding, which 
is one of the most important Dutch 


(Concluded on Page .1260) 





































































uilds Carriers for Foreign Ore 


New Bulk Freighters for Bringing Iron Ore From Chile and Cuba Have Unus u- 
ally Large Hatches and are Designed to Facilitate Quick Loading 
—Normal Load is 11.500 Gross Tons 


4 ier TRANSPORT iron ore from 
its deposits owned in Cuba 
and Chile, the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. is building a fleet of cargo 
carriers which show some decided 
advances in the art of marine archi- 
tecture. This corporation has already 
built five vessels of the type that 
will be used in the Cuban trade, and 
contemplates constructing eight more 
for that service. Due to the limita- 
tions of the Cuban ports, it was not 
possible to. construct vessels of the 
size that can be used in bringing ore 
from Chile. The first boats are known 
as the Cubore type, since the first to 
be built was named Cusore. They are 
11,669 deadweight tons each, equipped 
with geared turbines capable of 2400 
shaft horsepower. They have three 
boilers and bunkers fitted for codl or 
oil fuel. A smaller steamer, the Man- 
core, of 6140 tons deadweight capacity 
of the same type is also in service to 
the ports that will not accommodate 
the larger vessels. 

The three sister vessels now in op- 
eration are the Fertore, Sanrore and 
Firmore, The Cupore was placed in 
commission in September, 1917. She 


BY V. G. IDEN 


was diverted to the army service by the 
government in June, 1918, and was tor- 
pedoed on Aug. 15, 1919, while in that 
service. The other four vessels have 
since been returned to the owning and 
operating company, the Ore Steamship 
Corp., and are now in service trans- 
porting ore from Cuba to Sparrows 
Point, Md. 


Ore Under Difficulties 


Bringing ore from a foreign country 
to a plant in the United States is a 
different proposition from  transport- 
ing ore on the Great Lakes where 
the movement is entirely domestic. 
The Ore Steamship Corp. vessels must 
haye foreign clearance «papers and 
comply with all the regulations of 
the customs authorities at home and 
abroad which considerably retards the 
operations. In Cuba they are not 
able to dock at night and they are 
subjected to different weather condi- 
tions -than prevail on the Great 
Lakes. Despite the handicaps _inci- 
dental to the trade of these vessels, 
carrying approximately 11,300 tons of 
ore per trip, one will make the round 
trip between Cuba and Baltimore in 


Import 


12 days, delivering 25,000 tons of ore 
per month. 
Naturally these vessels, being de- 
signed for ocean service, are not as 
long as the ore carriers of the lakes. 
While the Cubore type is capable of 
carrying a cargo as great as the 
largest of the lake carriers, it is in- 
tended further to reduce the cost of 
operation by increasing the size of 
the vessels to be used in the Chilean 
trade. It was impossible to build the 
Cuban ore boats any larger because 
of the limit of the harbor facilities, 
but this will not operate against the 
ships to be sent to Chile. The com- 
pany intends to construct vessels of 
approximately 20,000 deadweight tons 
for this trade. The plans for the 
latter are now being drafted and the 
program of the corporation calls for 
a fleet of 15 to 20 vessels of that 
size when the building is completed. 
Although built primarily for the 
Cuban and Chilean ore trades, these 
vessels have successfully carried, in 
the transatlantic service coal, grain 
and general cargoes. One of the 
prime features of their design was the 
direct inspiration for probably the 
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FIG. 1—ORE VESSEL MOORED AT SPARROWS POINT WITH HATCHES OPENED READY FOR 
UNOBSTRUCTED HOLD 
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UNLOADING—MACHINERY I8 INSTALLED AFT TO GIVE AN 
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FIG. 2—DECK VIEW SHOWING THE HATCH COVERS AND TACKLE FOR RAISING 


greatest transportation feat accom- 
plished by the army during the recent 
war. The vessels were built with 
hatches of extreme size. The hatch 
covers are made of corrugated steel 
plates in two sections which open up 
like a door and lay back upon a 
framed superstructure on the deck. 
There are no obstructions in the 
hatches and no stanchions in the 
holds. This arrangement gave the 
inspiration to the transportation 
service to ship completely set-up 
locomotives and tenders to France. 
They were loaded into the holds 
without necessitating the least al- 
teration to the vessel. The success 
attained in this instance resulted in 
considerable saving of time for the 
army in placing such equipment in 
service in France. 

The Cubore type ship is 469 feet 
long over all, with a molded beam of 
57 feet and molded depth to upper 
deck of 37 feet. Hatch No. 1 is 26 
x 33 feet, Nos. 2, 3 and 6 are 33 x 37 
feet, Nos. 4 and 5 ane 37 x 39 feet. 
This leaves a free deck but 10 feet 
wide at either side of the principal 
hatches and on this deck space are 
placed cargo winches which serve to 
open and close the hatch covers and 
to handle cargo whenever necessary. 
The hatches have steel coaming and 
hinged corrugated steel covers in two 
parts. 


Quick Loading and Unloading 


All the cargo hatches can _ be 
opened and shut within an _ hour. 
The Cubore type loads 11,500 tons of 
ore within 5% hours with the im- 
proved loading machinery installed 
in Cuba. The unloading facilities at 
Sparrows Point are to be improved. 
At present 5-ton buckets are being 
used but these are to be replaced with 
15-ton buckets. It now requires 


about 18 hours to unload whereas it 
is expected to be able to unload with- 
in five hours with the new equipment. 
At Daiquiri, Cuba, the vessel lays 
offshore about 215 feet and is moored 
to 10 buoys under a cantilever. Ore 
is delivered by a belt conveyor. At 
Felton, in Nipe bay, Cuba, the boat 
goes up to a dock and ore is delivered 
over two ore bridges. When laying 
up at these ports, the vessel will 
draw about 273% feet mean of water, 
and will draw nearly 29 feet aft when 
leaving loaded. 

The vessels have averaged 10 to 
10% knots when loaded and 11 to 12 
knots when in ballast. Other bulk 
carriers have been designed for ocean 
service, but this particular type of 
boat was built to meet a particular 
condition and to cope with a com- 
petition that is extremely aggressive, 
the cheapness of ore transportation 
on the Great Lakes. 


They are single-screw built of steel 
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on the Isherwood and meet 
the specifications of American bureau 
of shipping and Lloyd’ register classi- 
fication insofar as concerns design 
and construction of the hull, deck 
equipment, engines, boilers and shaft- 
ing and the installation of bilge and 
ballast system. There are three car- 
go holds with hatches, two to 
each hold. The vessel has four wa- 
tertight bulkheads, one nonwatertight 
bulkhead and two oiltight bulkheads. 


system, 


six 


She has three masts, 12 booms, 6 
winches, one windlass, one capstan 
and one steering engine. Accommo- 


dations are provided for 46 officers 
and crew. 

The single screw is run by a geared 
turbine. The vessel has three Scotch 
boilers with all necessary auxiliaries. 
The building specifications required 
that the vessel be capable of carry- 
ing about 11,300 tons, of 2250 pounds, 
including cargo, 6000 gallons of fresh 
water, fuel, stores, feed water and 
extra spares over what is required 
by the classification societies, but ex- 
cluding water in boilers and conden- 
sers on a maximum mean draft of 27 
feet in salt water. The deadweight 
requirements were exceeded, however, 
by the Sparrows Point plant of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. where 
the built 


vessels were 


Other Modern Fixtures 


The ship is steam heated and elec- 


trically lighted. A cross bunker for 
fuel oil or coal is located forward of 
the boiler room It has a_ steel 
oiltight center line bulkhead, fitted 
fore and aft, also necessary webs 


and swash plates. The bunker extends 
from the double bottom to the upper 
deck. Bolted places on channel frame 
are made oiltight to fit over openings 
to the fireroom when used for oil 





FIG. 3—TYPE OF ORE BRIDGE USED FOR LOADING AT FELTON, NIPE BAY, CUBA 












































































































fuél!: Side bunkers for coal are lo- 
cated on the port and = starboard 
sides of the engine and oiler spaces 
bétween upper and: lower decks. 
The vessel is fitted with a turbine 
engine and a high and low speed re- 
duction gear. The engine is designed 
to have a maximum efficiency when 
delivering 2400 shaft horsepower at 
90 revolutions per minute, but to be 
capable of delivering a maximum shaft 
horsepower of 3000. The boilers have 
a working pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch. The turbines are so 
arranged that the ahead turbine and 
the reversing turbine are carried on 
one shaft and in the same shell. 


Make Transformer Cases 


of Sheet Steel 


Distribution transformers in which 
it is claimed a reduction in weight 
of over one-third has been attained 
by substituting welded sheet steel 
cases for those of cast iron, are 
now manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. No change has been made 
in the coil construction and insula- 
tion, but an improvement has _ been 
effected in the tank construction. 
The new 10, 15 and 50-kilovolt-am- 
pere transformers are about the same 
weight as the old 5, 7% and 25-kilo- 
volt-ampere transformers, respectively. 
The desirability of reducing the weight 
of the transformer ‘suggested the use of 
the sheet metal cases and end frames. 
In order to weather-proof the cases, 
they are first sand blasted, a coat 
of priming paint is applied and baked, 
and a finishing coat, heavy in oil and 
designed to withstand the wear of 
the elements, is applied. 

A complete transformer case is 
made from five different parts. The 
rim and base of the tank are drawn 
and cut from a single piece of sheet 
steel. The tank wall is formed from 
two sides which are drawn and weld- 
ed and the rim and base are welded 
to the tank wall. Thus, four parts 
complete the tank and one part the 
cover. 


German Machine Tool 


Prices Low 
(Continued from page 1257) 


industries, was almost suspended for 
lack ef material German material 
manufacturers refused to sell the 
Dutch unless the iatter executed an 
agreement that the ships built there- 
with should not be used by any of 
the allies for a period of five years; 
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and similar restrictions were insisted 
on by British material manufacturers 
against. the central powers. 

Many Dutch machine tool dealers, 
being unable to get American tools, 
turned to German makers, not only 
to keep their business going, but also 
because German tools were offered at 
bargain prices, especially during the 


last six months of the war, conse- 
quently the Dutch market is over- 
stocked. It is estimated that these 


stocks can be worked off by 1920 


or 1921, if shipbuilding and the other 
industries requiring them continue to 
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METHOD OF ATTACHING INDICATOR CORD HOOK 


be prosperous. The German tools 
I saw in the Netherlands, built dur- 
ing the last months of the war, were 
-mostly of inferior quality and finish 
to those now produced by the best 
German makers, and if those in the 
warehouses are no better there will 
be great difficulty in disposing of 
them, even at bargain prices. Swiss 
tools cost about the same as Amer- 
ican in Holland. 


German commercial travelers can- 
vass Holland thoroughly, and up-to- 
date German catalogs and price lists, 
evidently prepared and printed since 
the armistice, have been sent out 
broadcast. Many of these have been 
produced akme§t regardless of cost, 
creating an impression of productive 
ability -in striking contrast with the 
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actual conditions to. be found in. Ger- 
many. - 

The Germans show great ingenuity 
in converting war material into arti- 
cles for use in peace times; these are 
offered at very attractive prices. One 
German manufacturer of structural and 
bridge material, cranes, etc., is offer- 
ing such material at about one-half 
what it can be produced for, as they 
say their government has already 
paid them a large proportion of the 
contract price. For this class of 
American products, in Holland and 
elsewhere in Europe, there is a limit- 
ed market, on account of the heavy 
freight charges. Neither the German 
nor ithe. Scandinavian product that 
I saw equals the best American ma- 
chin® tools in design and workman- 
ships and there will be a market 
for ‘American tools in spite of the 
present large stocks of German ma- 
chines. How American manufactur- 
ers can compete against the better 
quality of German tools that now are 
being turned out by the best mak- 


ers is another question, however. 


Hook Aids in Attaching 
Indicator Cord 


A simple and ingenious indicator cord 
hook designed to enable the engineer 
to connect the. indicator cord with the 
cross-head of a high speed engine as 
easily and quickly as with a low-speed 
engine has been developed and patented 
by the Trill Indicator Co., Cory, Pa. 
Connecting the ordinary indicator cord 
to the standard on a cross-head in- 
volves unusual difficulties, especially on 
high speed engines. Not only does the 


engineer risk his life, but there is 
danger that the indicator may be 
wrecked. 


The accompanying illustrations clearly 
show how the hodk is attached while 
the engine is running. The loop of the 
hook is held between the thumb and 
the finger as indicated in Fig. 1, in 
such a position as to allow the pin on 
the standard to. strike the straight 
part of the hook when the standard is 
within about one inch of the end of its 
travel. The hook swings about the 
thumb and finger as a pivot, as shown 
in Fig. 2, the hook moving downward 
as the piston reaches the end of its 
stroke. On the return stroke, the pin 
on the standard engages the hook, as 
illustrated in Fig. 3, and the attachment 
is complete. 





The International Motor Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., and Plainfield, N. J., re- 
cently acquired substantial holdings 
in the Wright-Martin Co., Brunswick, 
N. J. 
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New Lifting Magnets 
are Rectangular 


Lifting rectangular in 
shape, are now 
by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 


handling 


magnets, 
manufactured 
Mil- 


shapes 


being 


waukee, for regular 


in iron and_ steel including sheets, 


bars, billets, 
claimed that the 


ingots and pipes. It is 


advantages of the 


rectangular magnet for this class of 


work are maximum lifting capacity 


for the given weight of magnet and 


greater speed in handling material. 
Fig. 2 shows one of the magnets 
lifting five lengths of round bars. 


Where long lengths of material must 
be handled, three of these 
magnets may be mounted on a spread- 
er bar supported by the 
1 shows two of the magnets. so 
mounted and lifting two plates. The 


two or 


crane. Fig 
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continuous furnaces and probably an 


experimental electric furnace. It is 
probable that Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland, will. instal] the 
Warner & Porter, Seattle, 
are handling the finances of the 
ect. As announced, the 
first 9-inch 
and 22-inch mills for turning out bars, 
both flats 
Johnson, offices at 
Seattle, is 


entire 
equipment. 
pro)- 
heretofore 
installation will include 
angles. Jf. 
401-403 Pa- 


president of 


rounds and and 
with 
cific building, 


the company. 


Switch Protects Mote 
and Operator 


For connecting single or polyphase 
alternating-current motors of from 
1 to 10 horsepower, 250 and 550 volts, 








FIG. 1 


TWO 


body. of each magnet is a single elec 


t 
tric steel box-shaped casting contain 
ing the magnetic coil and having a 


projection in the center which forms 


the inner pole, while the outward 
wa'ls of the casting form the outer 
pole. The ends of the body are 
reinforced with heavy ribs to with- 
stand the blows to which this part 
of the magnet is subjected. 


A drum master switch and magnetic 
switch panel compose the controller, 
with three positions, on, off and drop. 
In the drop postion, a small reverse 
current is sent through the magnet 
coil which quickly overcomes the 
permanent magnetism and permits the 
load to be dropped instantly. 


To Build Open Hearths 


Included in the 
proposed plant of the Western Rolling 
Mill Corp. which is to erect a steel 
plant at Seattle are three open-hearth 


equipment of the 





RECTANGULAR MAGNETS ON SPREADER BAR HANDLING TWO HEAVY PLATES 


without the use 
of autotransformers or resistance, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pa., has designed 
a starting switch to provide protec- 
tion to both the and the 
motor, As shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, all of the mechanism 


directly to the line 


Pittsburgh, 


operator 


with the exception of the operating 
handle is enclosed in a steel box. 
A door in the cover gives access 


to the interior but this door cannot 
be opened while the switch is closed 


nor can the current be switched on 


while the door is open. When the 
door is open all reachable parts of 
the switch are dead, thus making it 


impossible to receive injury from con- 
tact with live parts when operating. 
The upper part of the cover is held 
in place by screws which can be re- 
moved without difficulty by autherized 
persons to permit #ifispection..of the 
complete mechanism. 

~ Upon the failure of voltagt, a mag- 


furnaces of 50 tons capacity each, two 
























































CLOSE-UP VIEW OF RECTANGULAR MAG 
NET LIFTING FIVE LENGTHS OF 
6-INCH ROUNDS 


FIG. 2 


netic release automatically opens the 
switch. In case of overload, protec- 
tion means of relays 
resembling cartridge fuses in appear- 
ance, each of which contains a con- 
tact connected in with the re- 
lease magnet. Momentary overloads 
do not affect the relays but extended 


is provided by 


series 


overloads cause the relay contacts 
to open the magnetic circuit and con- 
sequently the switch. Even though 


the handle is held in the on position, 
remain closed on 
The mech- 
anism is slate base and 
is protected by the steel case. 


the. switch will not 
no-voltage or 


mounted on a 


overload. 

















CANNOT BE OPENED WHILE SWITCH 
Is CLOSED 


THE DOOR 
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New Machine Forms Tools 
. By Grinding 


For forming cutting tools by the 
grinding method, Alfred Herbert, 
Ltd, 54 Dey street, New York, has 
developed a new oscillating tool grind- 
er equipped with dust exhaust, cen- 
tralized control and water supply. 
In this machine, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, the grinding 
wheel oscillates rapidly past the tool 
by power, thereby reducing exertion 
of the operator. 
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uated close to the workman’s hands, 
while the pedal for starting and 
stopping the machine is placed con- 
veniently near his feet. 

Grinding is performed without wa- 
ter, but a powerful fan connected to 
a streamline duct in the base of the 
toolholder draws all dust and chips 
aw2y. When formed tools. are 
ground after hardening, an adequate 
water supply is available. The tool- 
holder is universally adjustable for 
al! tools other than those bent to a 





With the tool al- 
ways in full view 
the.operator may 
devote his atten- 


tion to setting 
the .tool to the 
required angles 


and to apply the 
cut. It is stat- 
ed that tools of 
any required 
shape or angle 
may be made 
without the use 
of loose fixtures, 
templates or form- 
ersers. The wheel 
spindle, self-con- 
tained counter- 
shaft, loose pul- 











ee 





ley, and all shafts 
in the gear box 
except the eccen- 
tric shaft, run on ball bearings. By 
means of two handwheels which are 
both on the same axis and direct- 
ly under the workman’s hand when 
operating, the wheel can be moved 
sideways and forward or away from 
the work without stopping the oscil- 
lating movement. A lever controll- 
ing the amount of oscillation is sit- 


MACHINE FORMS TOOLS BY GRINDING 


right angle. A fixture for holding 
the latter, and for holding the tools 
while béing ground on the base, is 
the only loose part used in con- 
nection with the grinder. 

The grinding of duplicate tools can 
be facilitated by using the adjust- 
able stops provided to each move- 
ment of the toolholder. 
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To Co-Operate on Piers 

To co-operate with the committee 
of the Society of Terminal Engineers 
in taking up the question of the size 
and structural design of 12 piers which 
New York City proposes to erect on 
Staten island, the following commit- 
tee has been appointed by the Mate- 
rial Handling Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ association, 35 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York: 

W. J. L. Banham, general traffic 
manager, the Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, chairman. 

S. H. Libby, design engineer, the 
Sprague Electric Works, New York. 

Lucien C. Brown, treasurer, Ellwell 
Parker Electric Co., New York. 

A resolution recently was passed 
by the Society of Terminal Engineers, 
recommending that the piers which 
are to be 1100 feet long, should be 
wider than 125 feet and that the pier 
sheds should be initially designed to 
have sufficient strength to permit the 
installation at a later date of modern 
cargo-handling machinery, if the city 
does not propose to provide for such 
equipment when the piers are con- 
structed. In this the Material Han- 
dling Machinery Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation thoroughly concurs. 


The Chisholm Steel Shovel Works, 
Cleveland, for 40 yeais under the man- 
agement of Henry A. Chisholm, has 
been reorganized. Mr. Chisholm and 
A. E. Cook, secretaryand treasurer 
are to retire and the company will 
be operated under the management 
of A. T. Chisholm, 
president of the company, as presi 
dent. E. B. Greene, of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., is the new vic2 presi- 
dent, and H. A. Hauxhurst, attorney, 
the new secretary. The concern is 
capitalized at $200,000. 


formerly vice 





Tests New Gasoline Motor 


[DESIGNED by Henry Ford and said 
to weigh only half as much as an 








electric motor of corresponding power, 
the gasoline street car motor shown in 
the accompanying illystration recently 
was subjected -t6a%trial block test and 
apparently proved satisfactory to its 
designer. The new power plant com- 
bines in a single unit an engine, air 
compressor, electric generator and heat- 
ing and lighting equipment. The engine 
is of the double opposed type and gen- 
erates its own electricity for ignition 
and lighting. Opposing pistons are 
linked to the same throw by a new 
type of link. Air ‘for the brakes is 
compressed by the same power which 
moves the car and a fan, bolted to the 
front end of the starter, draws air 
through the housing of the engine, 
where it is heated and then exhausted 
through pipes to warm the car. 









































oal Preference Again in. Force 


War-Time Regulations Re-established With Revival of Fuel Administration's Duties 
by President Wilson—Steel Industry to be Supplied After Railroad, 


Government and Public Requirements Are Provided for 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 4.—The 
steel industry will be sup- 
plied with coal as far as 
practicable after the railroad, govern- 
ment and public requirements have 
been fulfilled, according to orders 
issued last week by Dr. H. A. Gar- 
field, whose duties as fuel adminis- 


trator have been revived, and by Di- 
rector General Hines, of the railroad 
administration, 
gated by Dr. Garfield to exercise cer- 
tain of the 
Both officials are acting on authority 
of the President who, in an executive 


who has been dele- 


administrator’s functions 


order, re-established the fuel adminis- 
tration and refixed prices on bitu- 
minous and lignite coal at the level 
which prevailed at the time of the 
fuel adininistration’s suspension last 
February. Under Dr. Garfield’s order, 
steel plants are included in “manu- 
facturing plants on war _ industries 
board’s preference list.” 

Director General Hines’ last week 


made the following announcement: 

“Having been informed of the issu- 
ance of the following order by the 
United States fuel administrator, the 
director general has issued instructions 
through the regional directors to place 
in effect immediately the provisions 
of this order: 

““Acting under authority conferred 
on me by the President of the United 
States under and by virtue of author- 
ity conferred upon him by the act of 
10, 1917, I 


congress approved Aug 

hereby revoke the order of the United 
States fuel administrator issued Jan. 
31, 1919, insofar as it suspended the 
order of the United States fuel ad- 
ministrator of Jan. 14, 1918, effective 
7 o'clock a .m., Jan. 15, 1918, and 


the portion of the order of the United 
States fuel administrator of May 25. 
1918, setting up preference lists, and 
I hereby restore the said order of 
Jan. 14, 1918, and said portion of the 
order of May 25, 1918, to like effect 
as if they had not been suspended: 
and I designate the director general 
of railroads and his representatives to 
carry into effect the said order of 
Jan. 14, 1918, and to make such diver- 
sions of coal which the _ railroads 
under his direction may as common 
carriers have in their possession, as 
may be necessary in the present 
emergency to prévide for the require- 
ments of the ‘country in orler of 
priority set out in the preference list 
included in the order of the United 
States fuel administrator of May 25, 
1918, as \follows: 

“*(a) Railroads; (b) army and 
havy, together with other departments 
of the federal government; (c) state 


and county departments and _ institu- 
tions; (d) public utilities; (e) retail 


dealers; (f) manufacturing plants on 


war industries board’s preference list; 
(g) manutacturing plants not on war 
industries board’s preference list; (h) 
jobbers; (i) lake; (j) tidewater. This 


order to be effective at once.’” 


of Coul Provided yor 


Diversion 


The order of Jan. 14 was as fol- 
lows: 
“All shipments of coal, whether 


f.o.b. mines or otherwise, and all ship- 
ments of coke f.o.b. ovens, or at 
place of storage or otherwise, shall 
be made subject to the diversion of 


such coal or coke by the United 
States fuel administrator or any per- 
sons acting under his authority, to any 
persons or consumers, and for any 
of the purposes heretofore or here- 
after authorized by him. The title of 


the purchaser, consignee, or consumer, 
in the case of any such shipments of 
coal or coke, which by custom or law 


might become vested at the time and 
place of such shipment, shall from 
and after the effective date hereof be 


subject to the condition that the coal 
or coke so shipped may be diverted 
as aforesaid, and that in case of any 
such diversion, the title and interest 
of such purchaser, consignee, or 
sumer with respect to any coal or 
coke so diverted shall be completely 
divested and terminated, and his liabil 
ity to pay therefor shall cease. 

“The person or consumer to 
any such coal or coke is diverted shall 
become liable as of Yhe time of such 
diversion to pay to the shipper there 
of the price in force at the date of 
shipment as fixed therefor by or un- 
der authority of the President of the 
United States, plus - transportation 
charges thereon and handling 
charge of 15 cents a net ton to cover 
costs of rebilling, collection, and re- 
placement. If such handling charge is 
made, no jobber’s commission shall 
be added to the mine’s price. If the 
coal or coke so diverted was shipped 
under a valid and enforcible contract, 
the quantity thereof so diverted shall 
not be charged against the amount 
to which the contract applied.” 


con- 


whom 


plus a 


Before Dr. Garfield had acted, the 
director general issued the following 
statement: 


“In order to interfere as little as 
possible with the normal course of 
coal traffic, the railroad administration 
up to the present time has permitted 
coal. to go to the designated con- 
signees. For the last two weexs open 
top equipment has been devoted to 
coal loading to the exclusion other 
classes of traffic, and the movement 
of such equipment has been expedited 
so as to facilitate the maximum pro- 
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duction of coal The result has been 
an exceptionally heavy coal produc- 
tion. 

“It having become necessary, how- 


ever, to be prepared to insure against 
all temporary contingencies that the 
transportation service be _ protected, 
regional directors have now been in- 


structed to see that each 


accumulate a necessary reserve of coal 


railroad shal 


when it is not already ot hand. pur 
chasing such coal if possible, and 
otherwise holding coal in transit 


“The thus resorted to is a 


practice 


practice which railroads have always 
employed in emergen whether 
under private or public control, and 
has been recognized as indispensabl 
to the maintenance of an _ cssential 
public service. 

“In holding such coal, exceptions 
will be made as far as possible of 
coal destined to certain classes of 


order of 
priorit. 


consignees in the following 


priority, which is the basis of 


adopted during the war by the fuel 
administration: 

“1—Steam_ railroads; inland and 
coastwis« vessels. 

‘2—Domestic, including hotels, hos 
pitals and asylums. 

“3—Navy and army 

“4-Public utilities, including plants 
and such portions of plants as supply 
light, heat and water for public use. 


“S—Producers and manufacturers of 


food, including refrigeration. 

“6—National, state, county and 
municipal government emergency re 
quirements. 

“7—Bunkers and other marine emer 
gency requirements not specified 
abové 

“8—Producers of new print paper 
and plants necessary to the printing 
and publication of daily newspapers 

“Coal held in transit is not to be 
unloaded in storage nor used until 
actually needed, so that if its use is 
later found unnecessary, it can be for 
warded to destination whenever prac- 
ticable 

“Instructions issied vrovide that 
there will be as little disturbance as 
possible in the dist ibution of coal 
but at the same time protecting the 
necessities of the railroads, which 


have a public duty to perform.” 


President 


follow Ss: 


was as 
“Whereas, the United States fuel 
administrator acting under the author 
itv of an executive order issued by 
me dated the twenty-third of Augu 
1917, appointing the said fuel admin 
istrator and of ihbsequent executive 
orders, and in furtherance. of the pur 
pose of said orders and ofethe act 
of Congress therein referred ‘to and 
approved Aug. 10 1917, did on Jan 
31, 1919. and.on Feb. 20, 1919, execute 
and is uc orders uspt nding, ur til 
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further order by the President certain 
rules, regulations, orders and procla- 
mations theretofore promulgated re- 
lating to the fixing of prices, the pro- 
duction, sale, shipment, distribution, 
apportionment, storage and use of 
coal, and whereas it is necessary to 
restore and maintain during the war 
certain of said rules, regulations, ord- 
ers and prociamations: 

“Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wil- 
son, President of the United States 
of America, acting under authority of 
the aforesaid act of congress, approved 
Aug. 10, 1917, do hereby revoke and 
annul said orders of Jan. 31, 1919, and 
Feb. 20, 1919, to the extent necessary 


Preparing Fa 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 4.— 
W Hearings before various dis- 

trict freight traffic commit- 
tees apparently having resulted favor- 
ably to the shipbuilders and other in- 
terests seeking extension of the 
fabrication-in-transit privilege to in- 
clude steel for other than buildings, 
bridges and tunnels, action now is 
awaited from the railroad administra- 
tion by which the benefits of this 
privilege will actually be conferred. 
As far as can be learned, about the 
only task confronting the administra- 
tion is the consolidation of the not 
widely divergent suggestions of the 
various committees and the final draft- 


ing of a uniform fabrication tariff 
applicable throughout the United 
States. 

Before the tariff is finally issued, 
however, there may be a_ meeting 
here or in New York of shippers’ 


representatives who will go over the 
proposed extension order. The orig- 
inal tariff proposed by the adminis- 
tration, after months of effort on the 
part of shipbuilders particularly to 
have the subject considered for action, 
has been amended in one form or 
another by the various district com- 
mittees and the changes in the main 
are said to be agreeable to the inter- 
ests seeking the privilege. It is the 
consolidation of the amended forms 
of the tariff into one applicable order 
around which interest now centers. 


Amendment Adds toe Operations 


One of the amendments § adds 
“straightening, threading and tapping” 
to the fabrication operations to which 
all steel shipped under the tariff may 
be subject to. The original list of 
operations included bending, bolting, 
boring, counter sinking, cutting, drill- 
ing, painting, planing, punching, ream- 
ing, riveting, sawing, shearing and 
welding. Efforts were also made to 
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to restore all of the said rules, regula- 
tions, orders and proclamations therein 
suspended concerning: (a) Fixing 
prices of bituminous and lignite coal 
at the mines; (b) fixing or regulating 
commissions of persons and agencies 
performing the functions of middle- 
men dealing in bituminous and lignite 
coal; (c) fixing or regulating gross 
margins or prices of wholesale and 
retail dealers in bituminous and lignite 
coal; and do hereby restore all of 
said rules, regulations and proclama- 
tions, to the extent herein provided, 
to full force and effect, as if they had 
not been suspended. 


“Inasmuch as it is contemplated that 
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it may be necessary from time to time 
to revoke other portions of said ord- 
ers of Jan. 31, 1919, and Feb. 20, 
1919, and to restore to full force and 
effect rules, regulations, grders and 
proclamations, or portions thereof, 
regulating the production, sale, ship- 
ment, distribution, apportionment, 
storage or use of bituminous and 
lignite coal, the fuel administrator 
shall, as occassion arises, restore, 
change or make such fules or reguia- 
tions relating to the production, sale, 
shipment, distribution, apportionment, 
storage or use of bituminous and 
lignite coal as in-his judgment may 
be necessary.” 


brication-in- 1 ransit Order 


strike out the following paragraph 
and while not altogether 
before some committess, succeeded in 
eliminating the words “the” and “of 
building or bridge”: “If the outbound 
material consists of completed parts 


or of a completed article, no transit 


successful 


privilege will be allowed. See note.” 
The note was as follows: “Under this 
provision iron and steel partially as- 
sembled, same entering into the frame 
work or section of building or bridge, 
will not be considered as completed 
parts or as a completed article.” To 
the list of steel commodities to which 
the privilege would be extended, 
washers and trussels were added. 


Rule Opposed by Shippers 


In rule 4-A, the proposed tariff cov- 
ering tariff plants reached by two or 
more routes, the following conditions 
were proposed: 


“That these transit privileges will 
not apply on freight received at the 
transit point over the line of the car- 
rier and forwarded therefrom over the 
line of another, except where the 
carrier bringing the freight to the 
transit point does not participate from 
the transit point, in the through rate 
from original point of shipment to 
final destination. Note—This clause 
does not apply in the event the in- 
bound carrier has no route over its 
own lines to final destination of ship- 
ment.” 


This 
shippers and amendments were offered 
to allow transit plants to cross bill 
tonnage, one carrier against another, 
in case of inability to comply with 
this provision due to embargo apply- 
ing on one line, shortage of car sup- 
ply, or a physical impossibility of the 
carrier to perform the balance of the 
transportation service due to wash- 
out, wreck or other misfortune be- 
yond the shipper’s control. These are 
provisions now contained in the so- 


section was opposed by the 


called salvation clauses in most transit 
tariffs. 

Section B of rule 4 also was vigor- 
ously attacked. It “The 
transit privilege will not be permit- 
ted on any traffic unless the through 
rate from original point of shipment 
to final destination is applicable 
through the transit point and apply- 
ing on an entire route of the ship- 
This would destroy the fabri- 


provides: 


ment.” 
cation privilege to fabricating shops 
other than those on the main line 
of the railroad intermediate between 
the points of origin and destination. 
It was said this would seriously injure 
the fabrication industry. 

An amendment was proposed for a 
flat fabrication fee plus a mileage 
scale to be worked out in tariffs and 
published as a composite fabrication 
fee not to exceed % cent per each 
50 miles or fraction, back haul. The 
administration had proposed a rate 
of 2% cents per 100 pounds, but this 
was suggested to be 1% cents, for 
the fabrication with the 
back haul scale to be worked out and 
published as a composite charge. 


402,122 Tons of War Iron 
and Steel Offered 


Washington, Nov. 4—Amnoynce- 
ment has been made by the director 
of sales, war department, that ap- 
proximately 402,122 tons of iron and 


privilege, 


steel were held as surplus on Oct. 
16. This tonnage includes raw mate- 
rial, semifinished and finished steel, 
scrap and alloys, and it is being 


offered for sale, either by negotiations 
or under sealed bids. The ordnance 
department holds 391,617 tons. The 
surplus scrap consists of 200,031 tons; 
raw material, including ferro-silicon 
and spiegeleisen principally, 7547 tons; 
ingots, blooms and billets, 127,530 
tons; sheets, plates, rods, pipe, hot and 
cold-rolled’. bars- and tubing, 65,476 
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tons; manganese steel, chrome steel, 
chrome-nickel steel and nickel steel, 
1539 tons. 

The surplus stocks are widely scat- 
tered throughout the country, the 
larger tonnages being located east of 


Institute's 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 4.—The 

board of contract adjustment 

in the war department has 
held that the allocation notices from the 
American Iron and Steel institute and 
its subcommittees, which co-operatea 
with the war industries board during 
the war, were not orders and did not 
obligate the government, but were 
merely the means of bringing together 
producers and consumers. When ‘his 
was done, the ruling continues, “th: 
parties were left to perfect the trars 
action in the ordinary commercial 
manner.” 

The decision of the contract poard 
was made in the case of tic Missis- 
sippi Valley Iron Co., St. Louis, which 
claimed refusal of the Scvullin Steel 
Co., St. Louis, to enter into a con- 
tract for or accept 6000 tons of north- 
ern basic iron after the armistice 
was signed, although the allocation 
notice had been sent and the irou 
inade prior to the armistice, had re- 
sulted in the loss of $129,000 to the 
Mississippi Valley company, the dif- 
ference on the aggregate being he- 
tween $36.90 per ton, the market 
price at the timc. and $15.40, the av- 
erage price coveting a period of thre 
prewar years. 

Personal testimony of J. 
Replogle, director of steel supply for 
the war industries board; Maj. W. M. 
MacCleary, the war department’s steel 
Gruss, 


Leonard 


purchasing officer, and W. J. 
assistant to H. G. Dalton, chairman 
of the institute’s committee on pig 
iron, iron ore and lake transportation, 
together with that of E. F. Gecltra 
president of the Mbssissippi Ville, 
€o., and records of the war depart- 
ment, the war indvustrics board and 
the institute, gave the contract ad- 
justment board the basis for its find- 
ing. The opinion, written by Lieut. 
Col. Robert H. Carruth, and concurred 
in by all members present, says; 
“The evidence clearly establishes 
the fact that the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. and its subcommittees 
were not government agencies and had 
no authority to make contracts or 
agreements, implied or otherwise, that 
would obligate the government. The 
itstitute and its committees  werc, 
primarily, organized for the benefit 
of the manufacturers of steel. Their 
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the Mississippi at those plants which 
were engaged during the war in the 
manufacture of munitions. 

Inquiries relative to these surplus 
stocks should give specifications of 
the materials desired, and should be 


Allocations N 


purpose was to co-ordinate the in- 
dustry and to assist in the prosecution 
of the war. 

“An allocation notice from a com- 
mittee was not an order nor did it 
have in any way the effect of obli- 
gating the government but was mere- 
ly a means of bringing together the 
manufacturers desiring certain mate 
rials and the manufacturers possess 
ing the materials desired and when 
this was done the parties were left to 
perfect the transaction in the ordi 
navy commercial manner.” 


The only 


found, which the government had in 


responsibility, it was 


the dealings of pig iron producers 
with steel manufacturers was that 
of seeing that a source of supply had 
been arranged. This was done tpou 
request of the ste#! manufacturer 
trrough the government departnicut 
with which he had a contract, th 
department in turn, through the pig 
iron section of the steel division, war 
incustries board, which depended upon 
the institute’s pig iron committee to 
fnd the furnace whicn could supply 
the iron. 

The iron in question was a portion 
of 45,000 tons required by the Scullin 
coirpany to manufacture cast stecl 
slugs for projectiles. 


Demands Labor be Bound 
by Antitrust Laws 


Washington, Nov. 4.—Senator Edge, 
New Jersey, has announced that he 
soon will introduce a bill to repeal 
provisions in the deficiency appro- 
priation act by which labor . and 


farmers’ organizations are exempt 


from investigation or prosecution 
under the antitrust laws. 

“When labor imposes unwarranted 
wages on capital, through threats or 
coercion, it ‘does not wring such 
wages from capital, but from the 
people,” said Senator’ Edge. He 
pointed out that the senate recently, 
with scarcely more than a majority 
present, with little debate and ap- 
parently still less consideration as 
to its effect, defeated by a vote of 
31 to 28 a proposed amendment to 
the deficiency bill preventing exemp 
ation of labor unions and agricultural 
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addressed to the chairman, ordnance 
salvage board, ordnance department, 
Munitions building, Washington, or to 
the nearest of the district ordnance 
offices located throughout the coun- 


try. 


ot Binding 


organizations from the provisions of 
the antitrust laws. 

‘To the rank and file of the peo- 
ple I believe it will seem strange 
that at the very time when labor was 
squaring off, in some cases, I fear, 
taking the law into its own hands, the 
United States senate should pass leg- 
islation exempting it from  punish- 
ment if it violate the antitrust law, 
or statutes prohibiting combinations 
in restraint of trade,” the senator de- 


clared. 


Free-Trade Zone Bill is 
Again Introduced 


Washington, Nov. 4.—A revision of 
his former bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of free-trade zones has 
been introduced by Representative 
Nolan, of California, which he says 
he proposes to press for favorable 
action in the committee on ways and 
means regardless of the opposition 
of Chairman Fordney, who has re- 
jected free zones bills on the ground 
that they are unconstitutional. 

“When the tariff commission began 
its investigation into the subject of 
free zones,” said Mr. Nolan, “the 
constitutional question was raised, and 
since the introduction of the free- 
trade zone bills at this session it has 
been raised again by men unfamiliar 
with the question. The tariff com- 
mission recommended the establish- 
ment of free-trade zones after mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of this ques- 
tion, submitting to congress a brief 
which conclusively demonstrates that 
such zones. would not transgress the 
constitution.” 


To Roll Bar Iron 

A building, 80x 300 feet, which will 
house the new merchant mills of the 
Capital City Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., is now under construction 
on a two-acre site located on the out- 
skirts of that city. The new mills 
will roll small rounds, squares, hex- 
agons and special shapes and will be 
driven by a 650-horsepower -Westing- 
It is expected to have 
the mills in operation by Jan, 15, 
1920. 


house motor. 
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rrange for Basing Point Hearing 


Commissioner Huston Thompson Assigned Case But Likely Whole Trade Commission 









May Sit on Question of Jurisdiction— Exact Proceeding Yet to be Deter- 
mined—More Declarations on Subject Are Presented 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 4.— 

While the federal trade 

commission has decided to 
begin hearing on the Pittsburgh 
basing point case on Dec. 2, no de- 
cision has been made as to how the 
proceedings will be conducted. Com- 
missioner Huston Thompson has 
been assigned the case, but it is likely 
the entire commission will sit at the 
commencement of the hearing to de- 
termine the matter of jurisdiction and 
also the extent of the public’s interest 
in the question. 

Letters are beginning to reach the 
commission signifying the intention of 
manufacturers, associations, their rep- 
resentatives, and others to attend the 
hearings. In this connection the 
Southern Association of Steel Fabri- 


cators, the Birmingham Civic asso- 
ciation and the Birmingham Steel 

Base bureau, all opposed to the Pitts- 
burgh basing point, have consolidat- 
ed into the Southern Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers, an organi- 
zation similar to the Western Asso- 
ciation of Rolled Steel Consumers 
which originated the case before the 
commission. 

Although the order of appearance 
has not been determined and may not 
until the day of the hearing, it is 
likely the western association. will be 
given the first opportunity to be 
heard, first in a general statcment 
and then through asked 
by the commissioners of witnesses 
called by the association, the pro- 
ceedings taking the form of con- 


questions 


gressional investigations. Any and 
all views will be accepted by the 
commission, it is believed, until it 
has decided whether to issue a for- 
mal complaint. 

Additional views in writing are be- 
ing received by the commission, chief- 
ly from consumers and associations 
opposed to the basing point custom. 
The commission is publishing all 
views and opinions on the question in 
book form and will issue supplements 
of all those received after the orig- 
inal copy was sent to the priater 
The book will be for distribution. 

Various additional declarations in 
favor of and opposed to the retention 
of the Pittsburgh base which have 
been filed with the federal trade 
commission are given below. 


Endless Confusion Would Follow Change ot Base 


BY G. E. FREDERICK, SECRETARY AND MANAGER, 


HE steel industry has grown up 

around Pittsburgh as the pioneer 

in the development of this in- 

dustry. Large plants controlling 
the larger part of the production of 
steel in the United States have grown 
up around this point, based upon an 
extended trade to all parts of the coun- 
try. To establish several basing points 
at different sections of the United States 
say Birmingham, Ala. Chicago and 
Pueblo, Colo., without taking into con- 
sideration the freight rates from Pitts- 
burgh to these various basing centers, 
would deprive these large plants at 
Pittsburgh of a market, which they have 
enjoyed since the establishment of the 
steel industry“in our country. In fact 
I know of no company owning plants 
in Pittsburgh or the valley that would 
not suffer a marked loss of trade, unless 
it would be such a company as the 
Steel corporation, which owns plants, 
not only in the Pittsburgh district, but 
in Chicago, Duluth and Birmingham. 
The existing steel companies located in 
Pittsburgh, with their large production, 
would be forced to abandon a large per- 
centage of their trade to the West, or 
else move their plants to the basing 
centers, in order that they may be in a 
position to ,meet competition of those 
companies who happen to’ have plants 
located in the various basing centers, 
which we presume would be those men- 
tioned above. They must either do this 
ot depend entirely upon the export trade 
to consttmé the ‘surplus, which they 
have been sending west, unless they de- 
sired to continue to send it west at a 
considerable loss; the result of aban- 





Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


doning the Pittsburgh base as the one 
controlling basing center for the steel 
industry in the United States. Tempo- 
rarily at least if a reasonable profit only 
is to prevail in steel, the changed basing 
points would result in a shortage of the 
supply of steel to the various sections 
of the country, which are now depending 
upon Pittsburgh to supply them with this 
material, for Chicago, Duluth and Bir- 
mingham, would not be adequate on a 
basis of their present production of steel 
to supply Pittsburgh’s quota, should this 
steel be withdrawn from the market on 
account of the change in basing points. 
But even should Pittsburgh continue to 
ship steel, it would be _ considerably 
handicapped, and the tendency of the 
other basing points would be, on ac- 
count of their advantage, to increase 
their capacity until they were able to 
meet the demand in the zone which they 
control. The result of this, as you will 
readily see would be to greatly increase 
the production of steel at the new bas- 
ing points and the languishing of the 
steel industry in Pittsburgh and _ the 
valley. 
Would Concentrate Steel Production 


Again to have more than one basing 
point would be to concentrate the pro- 
duction of steel at two or three points 
or centers in the country and a plant 
located half way between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh could never expect to be a 
large producer of steel because it would 
be at a marked disadvantage with steel 
mills located: at the basing center, with 
the result’ that» we would have steel 
works gathered in a few centers in the 
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country and not distributed through the 
various states promiscuously as at the 
present time, with a greatly increased 
possibility of severe strikes and labor 
troubles, which would be disadvantage- 
ous to the industry as well as the gen- 
eral public. 

As an illustration, take a plant lo- 
cated as our own between Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. If Chicago is a basing 
point, we will be handicapped on ship- 
ments west of the Mississippi about 
$3.40 a ton, this on a year’s output of 
120,000 tons, on the theory that all of 
our business went west of the Missis- 
sippi would be in the neighborhood of 
$400,000 handicap against Chicago as a 
basing point, the net result will be that 
of necessity we will have to move our 
plant to the basing point, for no business 
concern would consider an annual handi- 
cap of what would constitute an excel- 
lent profit for each year, for it would 
be impossible for us, in the limited 
zone between Pittsburgh and Chicago 
as basing points, to market our pro- 
duction, we could only cover a_ small 
portion of the state in which we are 
located on a par with either of these 
basing points, and certainly the territory 
in which we would have an advantage, 
because of our geographical location, 
would be confined to a very few coun- 
ties. In fact we would destroy that 
condition, which is one of national 
security, and we so found it during the 
war. Large bodies of men, concentrated 
at any point engaged in the same in- 
dustry are a menace to a certain degree, 
to continuous operation of plants, be- 
cause strikes and labor troubles of every 
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sort are liable to occur, which interferes 
with the nation’s business and develop- 
ment. 


Better With Industry Distributed 


The country would be much better off 
with the steel industry distributed over 
the United States, as they exist today; 
their location being based upon a study 
of the business condition, freight rates, 
supply of raw material and labor, rather 
than have this natural condition sup- 
planted by an enforced artificial ar- 
rangement brought about by an arbi- 
trary fixing of basing points, for if 
this proposed change is made, endless 
confusion will result; cities which are 
flourishing and which were pioneers in 
the industry, some of them will languish. 
The East will be handicapped and with 
its tremendous industry, will have as its 
zone only a small strip of territory 
along the Atlantic ocean; to advance 
beyond the central portion of Ohio into 
western Ohio or Indiana it will have 
to assume a handicap in the form of an 
excessive freight rate charge. 

For a number of years it was prac- 
tically the only steel producing center 
in the United States and wherever steel 
was used, the consumer or buyer of it 
had to look to Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh 
was built upon the basis, not of a part 
but of the entire trade in steel of the 
country. Endless confusion in prices 
will result; communities that are in a 
flourishing condition, their prosperity 
being based upon the fact that they 
were built around a steel plant, will 
lose their chief industry and the com- 
munity will languish because many of 
them will have to either go out of busi- 
ness or move their plants to new steel 
producing basing points, and as stated 
above, no company existing, will be 
exempt from the radical changes that 
will occur except the Steel corpora- 
tion who have plants in all of the basing 
centers, and which will because of that, 
practically have a monopoly of the mar- 
ket, and be the only concern that would 
not suffer a handicap. 


Single Basing Point Best 


Personally I believe that the present 
arrangement of having the single basing 
point, is the best arrangement, because 
it will allow the development of the 
steel industry in anv city or in any 
state in the Union that enjoys an ad- 
vantageous position, with regard to fuel, 
raw material or labor, and this after 
all is the economic result sought to be 
attained. Few vicinities have all of 
the raw materials, in fact none, and 
while Duluth may have iron ore, she 
has no coal, while Indiana has plenty 
of coal and no iron ore, and is the 
center of population. The situation 
should be left as near the present ar- 
rangement as possible, if the general 
distribution of the demands for raw 
material and labor is to be the most 
uniform throughout our country, and 
if we are to preserve and leave open 
the door of opportunity to each and 
every community in our country to de- 
velop its industrial life. I cannot feel 
that we would serve our country best, 
by forcing the great army of laborers, 
who work in our steel plants into the 
congested area of a few great cities and 
their vicinity. The proposed change 
could result in nothing else but creat- 
ing a few great steel producing centers 
around which all of the steel plants of 
the United States would be centered. 
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One Base Spurs Competition 


BY W. H. DONNER, PRESIDENT, 
Donner Steel Co., Inc. 


EGARDING the question of 

selling rolled steel on a Pitts- 

burgh basing point basis, we 

mention various reasons why 
in our opinion this practice should be 
continued for the best interests of all 
concerned. 

(a) Buyers and sellers have been 
educated along this line for some time 
past and the practice is thoroughly 
established and understood. 

(b) The Pittsburgh district is the 
largest steel producing district in the 
United States, and being centrally 
situated reflects at all times the actual 
steel market better than any other 
location. The valleys and other near- 
by points should be considered as 
forming a part of the “Pittsburgh 
district” in considering the tonnage, 
although rates vary slightly. 

(c) The custom conforms to good 
commercial practice both from _ the 
standpoint of buyer and seller. This 
is true especially from the buyer's 
standpoint, for it enables him to de- 
termine instantly the lowest quota- 
tion which he has received from sev- 
eral districts, as he immediately looks 
for the lowest quotation “Pittsburgh 
basis.” To establish various basing 
points, therefore, would complicate the 
situation exceedingly as it would be 
necessary for the buyer, upon receipt 
of quotations from various producing 
points, to determine the freight rates 
from such producing points to his 
point of consumption in order to ar- 
rive at the lowest quotation which he 
would then have in hand. 

(d) There is no steel producing 
point which can supply at all times 
the demand of a given district, and as 
a consequence buyers of that district 
are at certain periods forced into other 
markets, and they naturally look to 
the greatest producing district—Pitts- 


burgh. 

(d) For example, under ordinary 
conditions we enjoy a good share of 
the business placed in Buffalo and 
vicinity, but there are times when our 
order book may become such that we 
cannot meet the demand, and buyers 
of this vicinity consequently are 
forced into other districts. 

(e) The _ practice certainly en- 
courages legitimate competition and in 
this respect is of considerable moment 
to the buyer who is always interested 
in securing competitive bids. There 
is, however, a certain condition always 
to be considered, and that is the fact 
that buyers usually place their busi- 
ness at a time most convenient to 
their needs, while on the other hand 
the seller’s order book changes fre- 
quently, thereby developing a situa- 
tion which would prove serious to the 
buyer were it not possible for him to 
go into other districts to secure his 
requirements. For example, Buffalo 
mills may be able to meet the demand 
in this vicinity today, but Buffalo 
buyers may not be placing orders, and 
the result is that mills fill up with 
business from other sections, and 
when buyers are ready to place orders 
they find the mills of their district 
sold up and are forced to place their 
orders elsewhere. 

We have given the question con- 
siderable thought both from the buy- 
er’s and sellers standpoint, and can- 
not see any reason why Chicago 
should be established as a_ basing 
point any more than Buffalo, Youngs- 
town, Bethlehem, etc. In fact, we 
are satisfied that any deviation from 
the present practice will accomplish 
no particular good for either buyer 
or seller, but on the other hand will 
seriously complicate the situation for 
all concerned. 


Present System Is Logical One 


BY JOHN BINDLEY, PRESIDENT, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


O far as we can determine, our 
S customers are not desirous of a 

Chicago basing point on our prod- 

ucts, nor would we care to sell on 
a Chicago basis. To us it seems purely 
a commercial question. To meet the 
competition of mills in Chicago or other 
places, such as Worcester, Mass., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Johnstown, Pa., Buffalo, N. 
Y., Cleveland, O., Youngstown, O., Iron- 
ton, O., Pueblo, Colo., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Brmingham, Ala., we must give to 
our customers such prices, terms and 
conditions as will make our goods cost 
them no more than our competitor’s 
prices, terms and conditions laid down 
at destination. 

The practice of quoting on f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh basis, is a simple and convenient 
means of comparing prices, for both the 
buyer and the seller, and has prevailed 
for many years. The buyer and 
the seller would be greatly con- 
fused, annoyed and_ inconvenienced 
and in no way benefited if an additional 


basing point were made. The establish- 
ment of one new basing point would, in 
our opinion, inevitably lead to many 
more, until eventually every place where 
steel is produced would have its own 
basing pousnt. 

We are strongly in favor of the pres- 
ent method of making quotations not 
alone by virtue of its long standing 
usage, but because it is most logical, 
sensible and convenient. We believe that 
the establishement of a Chicago basing 
point would in the long run benefit 
neither buyer nor seller: This was once 
tried and abandoned. The movement of 
commodities and prices will follow the 
supply and the demand. The basing 
point does not determine the price of 
the commodity; it is only a means or 
rule by which to measure the price. 

For these reasons we favor the re- 
tention of Pittsburgh as the sole basing 
point for prices on steel products and 
enter our protest against the establish- 
ment of any additional basing point. 











Works Council Standing the Test 


Experience of 225 Goncerns With Representation Plans Has Been Favorable, Although 
Too Brief to Warrant Final Conclusions—Strikes Not Abolished, but Their 
Number and Severity Minimized—Results Summed Up 


works councils in operation in 

176 different industrial concerns 
in the United States, the national in- 
dustrial conference board, Boston, de- 
clares that the experience of employ- 
ers with employe representation “has 
thus far on the whole been favorable.” 
The. board concludes, however, that 
the experience with the works council 
movement has been too brief to war- 
rant final conclusions, and states that 
nothing might be gained by the estab- 
lishment of works councils in those 
plants where harmonious industrial 
relations already exist. ‘In the term 
“works councils” the board includes 
the two broad types, the “govern- 
mental system,” following the lines 
of the national government, and the 
definitely organized committee 
tem, but does not consider occasional 
meetings of employers with commit- 
tees or deputations of employes. The 

port states: 


Brwes on reports embracing 225 


sys- 


“While a choice between the ‘gov- 
ernmental’ and the ‘committee’ types 
of organization is largely a matter of 
personal preference, experience indi- 
cates that the ‘committee’ type in 
general is the more desirable because 
of its greater flexibility. In large 
establishments, in particular, the ‘gov- 
ernmental’ type has the disadvantage, 
that in order to be properly repre- 
sentative of the employes it - must 
necessarily be so large as to be un- 
wieldy. Also all questions, however 
trivial or local, arising in any part 
of the plant must be referred to the 
house or senate, and thereby become 
the concern of the whole plant. These 
difficulties are avoidable in the ‘com- 
mittee’ type of organization, since it 
permits of the development of divi- 
sional committees in the smaller units 
of the plant. 

“In about half of the establishments 
covered a single works council han- 
dies all matters coming up for ad- 
justment. In numerous large estab- 
lishments, however, in order that all 
interests may be effectively repre- 
sented, it has been found advisable 
to have, in addition, divisional com- 
mittees such as departmental, shop, or 
craft committees. Sometimes, more- 
over, it has been found desirable to 
create an executive committee or to 
develop subcommittees.” ; 


In a majority of establishments the 
workers have their own committee 
which meets in joint session with a 
committee or other representatives of 
the management. In sortie plants, 


however, the council is a joint body 


— 


representatives 
employes. 


composed equally of 
of the management and 
The report inclines to the view that 
the latter form has certain advantages 
over separate committees. 

Ultimate settlement of matters fail- 
ing of adjustment by the works coun- 
provided for by compulsory 
arbitration in only a small 
of establishments. A smaller 
of plans, effective, however, in 
twice as many establishments, 
vide for final submission to arbitra- 
tion if the parties at the time agree 
thereto. Ultimate power of settlement 
rests with officials or the board of 
directors of the company in relatively 
few cases. The plans in a majority 
of establishments make no provision 
for further reference after the works 
council has failed to reach an 
As a matter of fact, in experi- 
councils thus 
reached a 


cil is 
minority 
number 
over 
pro- 


agree- 
ment. 
ence with 
matters have 


lock. 


works far, 


seldom dead- 


Seem to Be of Some Benefit 


In most cases, works councils are 
reported as having produced favor- 
able results, although in a number of 
chiefly of committees or- 


national 


instances, 
ganized by direction of the 
war labor board, they have apparent- 
ly accomplished little or no good. In 
a few cases their introduction has 
tended even to aggravate labor diffi- 
culties. But on the whole'they ap- 
pear to have produced some benefit. 

The beneficial result most frequently 
reported is an increase in good will 


and in co-operative spirit between 
employer and employes. A _ consider- 
able number of employers reported 


specifically that labor difficulties were 


reduced because of the introduction 
of works councils. In several in- 
stances the works council was the 


means whereby strikes were prevented 
in individual establishments when 
strikes were general in the same in- 
dustry or locality. It is true that 
labor disturbances have at times oc- 
curred in establishments where works 
councils have been introduced. Against 
this unsatisfactory experience, how- 
ever, is to be placed the statements 


of the managements of several of 
these establishments that, in their 
judgment, the works council had 
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modified the severity of the dis- 
turbance, and that they still regarded 
the councils as of decided value 

council 


the works 


influential in 


In several cases 


was reported as reduc- 


ing labor turnover. Difficult questions 
the 


of the national 


involved in execution of awards 


war labor board often 


have been satisfactorily handled by 


works councils. 
With 


ciency, 


productive effi- 
benefit 


respect to 


evidences of positive 


resulting from works councils are 


comparatively few, although in some 


establishments marked increases _ in 
output 


least, 


were attributed, in part at 


to the existence of such organ- 


efforts 
councils 


izations. In a few instances 


have been made by works 


to reduce absenteeism and tardiness 


and to develop improved working 
methods, but the sum total of ac- 
complishment along these lines is 


small. 
that 
a relatively high type of employe has 


Employers generally reported 


been elected to membership in works 


councils. Further evidence of this is 


found in the decided preference shown 
for,men-long in the service of the es- 


tablishment as council members. In- 


stances of radicalism or unreasonable- 
ness on the part of employe members 


of works councils are conspicuously 
few. 


Experience thus far is so varied 


that no definite relationship between 


works councils and trade unionisin 


can be said to have developed. 


“The works council is not,” states 
the report, “in its essence a substitute 
or an alternative for labor union or- 
ganization. In recognition of this 
fact, some notable plants of employe 
representation expressly provide that 
employes shall not be discriminated 
against because of labor union mem- 
bership. While the works council 
tends to restrict the activity of the 
labor union in matters purely local 
to the individual establishment the 
union may still be potent in settling 
problems common to the éntire craft, 
industry, or locality.” 

The follows: 


report concludes as 


“In view of the conflict,.of experi- 
ence, it is as yet too early to measure 
definitely the permanent value of the 
works councils movement. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the employers 
having works councils from whom an 
expression of opinion was secured de- 
clared themselves in favor of this 
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form of industrial organization or 
that their experience had been favor- 
able. Although further experience 


Bills to Curb 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 4.—Aris- 
W ing from investigation made 
by the senate committee on 


education into the steel strike, two 
bills have been reported favorably 
to the senate, the enactment of which 
supporters think would prevent the 
recurrence of such a strike and would 
punish seditious acts against the gov- 
ernment. One measure is the Amer- 
icanization bill introduced by Senator 
Kenyon, chairman of the committee 
on education and labor. While Amer- 


icanization bills have been before 
congress for some time, the one re- 
ported favorably through Senator 


Kenyon consists of parts of the vari- 
ous bills that were before his commit- 
tee and he is urging quick action on 
it. 

The other bill was reported favor- 
ably from the senate committee on 
judiciary by Senator Sterling, a mem- 
ber of that committee, as well as of 
the committee on education and labor. 
Senator Sterling has been aroused by 
the seditious utterances and threats 
which have been made by agitators in 
connection with the steel strike and 
expects his bill, if enacted, to prove 
an effective curb on them. 

The purpose of the Americanization 
bill is to consider a program of Amer- 
icanizing illiterates and those unable 
to speak, read or write the English 
language. The committee report says: 


“The theory of the bill is the pioc- 
ess of stimulating the states to adopt 
compulsory teaching of English to 
illiterates and to that great body of 
those in this country who cannot 
speak, read or write the English lan- 
guage. The money appropriated is 
apportioned by the secretary of the 
interior among the several states in 
the ratio provided by the bill, but 
it is not turned over to any state un- 
less the state provides for the teach- 
ing of English at least 200 hours per 
annum to all residents who are citi- 
zens of the United States 16 years. of 
age or over and under 21, and all 
residents of more than six months 
who are aliens 16 years of age or over 
and under 45. When we realize that 
there are practically 8,000,000 persons 
in this country above 10 years of age 


who cannot speak our language the 
seriousness of this problem is ap- 
parent. This will be the first step 


in correcting the situation.” 


The bill appropriates $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and $12,500,000 annually until the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1923, and 
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may lead to a revision of judgment 
in some cases, the results thus far 
obtained with works councils indicate 
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that they are worthy of unprejudiced 
consideration on the part of American 
industry.” 


Aliens Are Recommended 


an additional sum equal to the balance 
appropriation for 
the last preceding fiscal year. Penalty 
for refusal to submit to the com- 
pulsory education is left to the several 
states to fix. 


unexpended of the 


Would Bar Red Literature From Mails 


The bill of Senator Sterling makes 
advocate in any way 


it unlawful to 
the overthrow of the government, and 
would close the mails against all liter- 
ature with that object in view. The 
bill also makes it unlawful to display 
at any gathering or parade any flag, 
banner, or emblem means to 
symbolize the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


which 


transmis- 
that is 
fine of 
more 


Use of the mails for the 
sion of the class of 
barred is punishable by.a 
$5000 or imprisonment for 

than five both, the 
case of an shall the 
expiration of his sentence be deported 
from the United States forever 


barred from re-entering it. 


literature 


not 
years or and in 


alien he upon 


and 


Both the house and the senate have 
adopted the conference report on the 
administration bill to exclude radical 
immigrants by extending federal power 
to limit the issuance of 

The senate committee 
tion 
port on the house bill providing for 
the deportation and permanent exclu- 
the United States of alien 
anarchists. At the request of Attorney 
General Palmer the senate is expected 
to enact this bill soon. It calls for 
the deportation of aliens interned dur- 
ing the war in addition to anarchists 
and also those convicied of violating 


passports. 
on immigra- 


also has ordered a favorable re- 


sion from 


the espionage, draft, explosives and 
other laws. Aliens making threats 
against the President also would be 


subject to the bill’s provisions, which 
would make final deportation 
decision of the secretary of labor. 
The bill affects four women and about 
500 men interned as dangerous aliens. 


Puddling Rate Unchanged 


made in the pud- 
result of the bi- 
monthly wage settlement made Oct. 
30 by representatives of the middle 
western bar iron manufacturers and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron. 
Steel and Tin Workers at their meet- 


any 


No change was 
dling rate as a 


ing in Youngstown, O. The adjust- 


same as in the case of the past three 


settlements. Following is the aver- 
ment price was 2.50c which entitles 
the puddlers to $12.38 a ton, the 


age price of bar iron on which wage 


settlements have been based during 
the past three years: 

1919 1918 1917 
January-February ........ 3. 10¢ 3.10¢ 2.35¢ 
March-April .....cseeees 2.75¢ 8.30¢ 2.45¢ 
DPE cans eccteusess 2.50¢ 8.35¢ 2.65¢ 
July-August . 2... cccueees 2.50¢ 3.40¢ 2.75¢ 
September-October ....... 2.50¢ 3.45¢ 2.85¢ 
November - December 2.50¢ 8.45¢ 2.95¢ 
Yearly average ........«++ 2.64¢ 3.34¢ 2.65¢ 


Union Admits Union Shop 
Means Closed Shop 


The Master Makers’ 
ciation of Boston and vicinity, 70 of 
strike, has in- 


Pattern asso- 


whose members are on 
formed the jobbing pattern manufac- 
turers that, in addition to the de- 
mands originally made, if the strikers 
win all the 12 
shops affected will be required to join 


the 


nonunion workers in 


within dis- 
The manufacturers 
statement as in direct 
the taken by 
Gompers, the American 
that a 


union 10 days or be 
consider 
conflict 


Samuel 


charged 
this 
with position 
president of 
Federation of Labor, union 
shop is not necessarily a closed shop, 
sought to impress 


a point which he 


on the senate committee which in 
vestigated the steel strike, and later 
on, the national industrial conference. 
The original demands were made in 
August and included an 8-hour day 
for five days, and four hours for 
Saturday; double time for overtime, 


and a minimum wage of $1 an hour. 
The with reduced 
forces and the are 
assisted by the Employers’ Association 
and the 


Metal 


shops are running 


employers being 
Massachusetts, 
Boston branch of the National 
association. 


of Eastern 
Trades 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
O., has taken out group life insurance 
with The Travelers, effective Oct. 25, 


covering its 2200 employes. The plan 


of insurance is unique. The incre- 
ment of the insurance is $100 a year 
up to and including the fourth year 


when an of $800 is attained 
For the fifth year the amount jumps 
to $2000 and then increases $100 per 
of $4000. The 


retroactive. 


amount 


year to amount 


whole plan is 


an 













































On Common Ground 


O DOUBT can exist. that 
N cersicman E. H. Gary of the 
United States Steel Corp. is 


greatly interested in the government 
suit to dissolve it, arguments on which 
were made before the Supreme Court 
Nor can it be doubted that 
District Attorney C. B. 
as greatly interested, but 
each has decidedly opposing views 
on the matter. But they have one 
thing in common in which they 
seemed to be more interested—base- 
ball. Both showed themselves during 
the suit to be ardent fans, and, what 
is more, if any one thought Judge 
Gary was neutral as between the 
Reds of Cincinnati and the White 
Sox of Chicago, in the championship 
series then in progress, that doubt 
was dissolved emphatically, one dis- 
solution Judge Gary did not oppose. 
He was for Chicago, perhaps because 
of associations with that city, 
but at any rate, he showed himself 
to be consistently against the Cincin- 
nati reds. 

It was immediately after the court 
had adjourned that fudge Gary, who 
had listened to arguments presented 
in behaif of the corporation by Gen- 
eral Counsel R. V. Lindabury, went 
up to and was talking to him about 
the case. Judge Ames, who stood sev- 
eral feet away, soon was handed a 
sheet of paper. It then turned out 
that the sheet of paper was the score 
of the game in the world series for 
that day. 

“IT am sure Judge Gary would be 
more interested in this than in the 
suit,” said Judge Ames to a court 
attache after reading the score, as he 


recently. 
Assistant 
Ames is 


past 


handed it to the latter with the re- 
quest that the same be shown to 
Judge Gary. 


“Great!” exclaimed Judge Gary as 
he looked at the score and smashed 
his right fist into the open palm ofl 
his open palm of his left hand and 
turned to Judge Ames. 

It showed the score in 


the sixth 


Inthe 


favor of Chi- 
to be final. 


inning was 4 to 1 in 
cago, and later proved 


ftft 


Cutting it Short 


ILLIAM L. SAUNDERS, pre- 

siding at the welcome home 
dinner given by the Society of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers to Her- 
bert Hoover at the Waldorf Astoria 
hotel in New York, Sept. 16, recalled 
this amusing incident at a dinner of a 
mining institute in Michigan: 

“A speaker, looking over a familiar 
audience, began by saying: ‘Now you 
know what I am going to say.’ A 
large part of the audience cried out: 


‘Yes.’ Whereupon the speaker said: 
‘Well, as you know what I am going 
to say, I shall not take your time by 
saying it.’ He then sat down. Called 
to his feet again he repeated his 
statement: ‘You know what I am 
going to say.’ There were loud cries 
of ‘no’. He then said: ‘Well those 


people in the audience who know what 
I am going to say please tell those 
who do not and save time for the next 
speaker.’” 

Mr. Saunders continued to say that 
the logical thing for him to do was 
to follow the advice of his Michigan 
friend, inasmuch as Mr. Hoover was 
the next speaker on the program. 
The committee in charge of the din- 
ner would not listen to such an 
argument, and Mr. Saunders proceeded 
to pay Mr. Hoover a compliment for 
his work in behalf of humanity. 


itt 


The Utopian Union 


OMETHING new in labor or- 
ganization recently was called to 
the attention of Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield, when he received a 
telegram from the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, Portland, 
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Stories 




























Ore. According to the telegram to 
the association, which includes 40,000 
members, “is the first attempt to bring 
an entire industry under the advanced 
idea of labor- and capital having an 
equal voice in all matters involving 
questions of hours, wages, living con- 
ditions, etc.” It seems the employers 
and employes have equal representa- 
tion on all boards and committees, 
and expenses of the organization are 


equally divided between the two 
groups. 
The telegram asked the secretary 


to see that the organization is repre- 
sented in his council. Mr. Redfield 
was somewhat puzzled over the ob- 
ject sought, but concluded the legion 
meant to ask representation in the 
conference President Wilson called 
for Oct. 6 when representatives of 
capital, labor, manufacturers, farmers, 
etc., meet in Washington to help solve 
labor problems. Secretary Redfield 
congratulated the legion on the suc- 
cess it has had in the eight months of 
its existence—the claim was made 
that no strike had taken place in the 
camps and mills since the organiza- 
tion was formed—and urged the mem- 
bers to ask the President for a chance 
to be heard at the conference. 


itt 


Apples From Nails 


ROBABLY the demand for old 
fashioned wrought-iron cut nails 
may be revived as a result of ex- 


periments which have been conducted 
by fruit growers in the Pacific north- 


west. A prominent grower in the 
panhandle of Idaho finds that he is 
able to increase the yield from his 


Siberian crab-apple trees nearly 1000 
pounds per tree by driving cut nails 
the trunk. Steel nails do not 
seem to achieve the same results. It 
is well known that there is some iron 
in apples and apparently this vari- 
ety of tree has the ability to dis- 
solve some. the metal from the nails 


into 
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driven through the bark, forming iron 
compounds which are utilized in pro- 
ducing the fruit. 


fift 


A Safe Investment 


RECENT letter addressed to the 

New York and = signed 
“Member of the Public” suggests a 
counter proposal to the railroad 
brotherhood’s proposition that the 
public go into its pocket for 20 bil- 
lion dollars at 4 per cent, buy the 
railroads and give them as a present 
to the trainmen. 

Since the trainmen assert that they 
can operate the roads to advantage 
and can put a nice piece of profit 
in their pockets, let the trainmen buy 


Tribune 


the railroads and then make that 
profit on their own investment, says 
the correspondent. They number 
two million men and if each man puts 
up $10,000 either in cash or credit, 
the sum is 20 billion dollars and the 
railroads are theirs. Four per cent 
on $10,000 is $400 a year. It will 
take .only $400 from each brother, 


yearly, to make his group the owner 


of the railroads. They assert that 
under their management the profits 
would be so great that when they 


were divided half and half with the 
public the trainmen would each receive 
from $600 to $900 bonus for his skill. 
This $600 bonus yearly would pay 
the $400 interest bill that each man 
has assumed. If his bonus reaches 
$900, it would pay the interest and 
principal in about 15 years. 

In other words, if the figures offered 
by the trainmen are correct, the train- 
men could buy the railroads on 
credit and pay for them out of ‘the 
property’s earnings. The _ railroads 
would be theirs in 15 or 20 years 
without costing the men a _ penny. 
That is about as cheap as anything 
is purchased these days. If they don’t 
take up this proposition, it shows 
they don’t believe in it themselves. 
at least not the extent of risking $400 
on it. And if the trainmen are too 
“foxy” to risk a few dollars on their 
own scheme, why should the public 


come in to the tune of 20 billion 
dollars, asks the writer. 
One Trooper Enough 

S UPHOLDERS of law and 


order, it is doubtful if there ex- 
ists anywhere in the world a body 


REVIEW 


less acquain- 
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of policemen who 
tanceship with the “fear” than 
the Pennsylvania state constabulary. 
They do not lack confidence in them- 
selves either, as may be gathered 
from a little incident in connection 
with the steel plant strike. 

It seems that the constabulary are 
of about half a 
points in 


have 
word 


stationed in 
dozen at certain 
the charge of 
a sergeant and keep in touch with 
various parts of the district by tele- 


groups 
strategic 


troublesome areas in 


phone. 
The sergeant of one of these groups 
received ‘a call one day recently tell- 


ing him that a riot had started at 
a certain point. He answered, “I'll 
send a trooper over right away.” 


came back the voice 
there was 


“One trooper?” 


on the telephone, “I said 
a riot over here.” 

“I know you did,” replied the ser- 
geant, “but said there was only 


riot.” 


you 


itt 


Coal Becomes Coin 
gee mediums for barter and ex- 


one 


change have been used ever 
since man began to pay for life's 
necessities; everything from _ glass 


beads to metals. It is left, however, 
to the coal miners of Germany to 
make use of coal to pay for butter 


which Denmark is furnishing to them 
So-called “butter divisions” have been 
inaugurated in some of the coal mines 
in the Rhur district of Germany and 
60,000 laborers have indicated their 
willingness to work overtime to pro- 
duce sufficient coal to meet Denmark’s 
butter bills. In several the overtime 
gangs work 12 hours out of the 24 
instead of eight as heretofore. 


itt 


Just Killed 
ES, Americanization of the for- 
eign element in steel mills would 
be a good thing,” said a man 
connected with a large steel com- 


pany one day during the recent steel 
strike in Washington when senators 
commented on the large number of 
nonenglish speaking men working in 
the mills. “As it is, many of them 
do not understand much English and 
most of that consists of cuss words. 


It makes me think of a story I 
heard not long ago, which may or 
may not be true. 

“A ‘Hunkie’ had been run over 
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in a 


killed by a 


mill 


dinky 
The 
inquest and 
was ‘Hunkie’ 
by when the accident happened. 


and engine 


coroner was 
the 


who 


steel 
holding an 


yard. 
witness 
near- 


another was 


“*How did it happen?’ inquired the 


coroner of the ‘Hunkie.’ 

“He gave his version of the affair 
as follows: 

“*No ding-ding; no choo-choo; no 
“dam it, get out of the way.” Heem 
just killed.’” 

Union Meant Everything 
HILE not lacking a humorous 
side, little stories are in circu 
lation in the Pittsburgh district in 
connection with the steel strike that 
furnish grounds for serious thought 


among some employers of labor whose 
the clouds” 
their un- 


“heads have been up in 
with regard to such of 
skilled employes as have had neither 
the good fortune to have been born 
have enjoyed 
Neglected 


in this 
its educational advantages. 
to a large extent bWthose giving them 
employment, they naturally have fallen 


country or to 


easy prey to the deceptive doctrines 
preached by the I. W. W. and bol- 
shevist agitators. The need of a 
strong Americanization movement 
among foreign workmen is forcibly 
brought home by the story of a 
Tarentum, Pa. physician, published 


recently in the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 

This doctor asked a 
eigner what he expected to do when 
The striker re- 


striking for- 


his ran out. 
plied, as he produced a union card: 


money 


union card—go to 
union card; get 
Conductor union 


“Me catch ’em 
grocery store—show 
on train—show Mr. 
card.” 

Interrogated as to where he re- 
ceived the information he might use 


his union card in these ways, the 
foreigner is alleged to have said, 
“Mr. Union Boss, he tell me that.” 


In the Shenango valley, some of 
the foreign strikers, picketing a plant 
which was able to retain a sufficient 
number of men to keep going, were 
asked what they wanted and why 
they were hanging around. They re- 
plied they did not know what they 
were doing, but had been ordered to 


stay around the plant in question 
from midnight until 6 o’clock in the 
morning by the union boss. And. 
so it goes. All the onerous tasks 


are imposed on the ignorant foreign- 
er, fed up on utopian doctrines, while 
the English-speaking organizer sits 
safely at union headquarters. 
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| Seek National Industrial Court 


Society of Industrial Engineers in National Convention Urge President to Establish 






Agency With Powers to Enforce Decisions—-Business Leaders and Experts 


on Human Relations Give Views on Labor Situation 


FTER discussing American’ and 
A international labor conditions 
for three days, the Society of 
Industrial Engineers in convention in 
Cleveland last week wired a declara- 
tion to President Wilson urging the 
establishment of a governmental 
agency for the adjudication of indus- 
trial disputes, with power to enforce 


its decisions. The declaration stated 
that “labor disputes must be made 
justiciable,” that. is, liable to trial, 


and subject to decision beyond appeal, 
would give the 
authority. 
industrial 
“industrial 

with 


which governmental 
agency supreme 

Further, the 
that 
away 
national purpose backs a proper rem- 
Speaking at the concluding 
session of the convention Friday night, 
Rowland B. Mahany, assistant to the 
secretary of labor, stated that para- 
graph was the crux of the entire sit- 
uation. 


engineers 
unrest will 
only when .a 


declared 
be done 


edy.” 


Tells Why Conference Failed 


The engineers said the President’s 
industrial conference failed because it 
limited discussion to methods instead 
of considering fundamental princi- 
ples. The President was asked to ap- 
point on the new conference mem- 
bers of the industrial engineering 


profession. 


“The workingman reads and is told 
of vast accumulations in the hands of 
a few,” said George E. Roberts, vice 
president, the National City bank, of 
New York, in speaking on “The 
Causes Underlying Industrial Unrest.” 


“It is said that 2 or 3 per cent of the 
people own most of the wealth. He 
hears of personal incomes that are 
far beyond the needs of any man 


or family, and he thinks of these as 
meaning deprivation to the wage- 
earning class. The right way to measure 
the distribution of wealth is not by own- 
ership or income but by consumption. 
It is only as an individual consumes 
wealth or uses it exclusively that he 
deprives other people of. it. 

“We talk about capital and income 
in terms of money, but money is only 


the medium of transfer. Wealth ac- 
tually exists in the form of taugible 
nroperty and in discussing distribu- 
tion it is better to think of it as 
people use it. And right here is 
where nine-tenths of the misunder- 
standing over the distribution of 
wealth arises. The right place to 
measure the distribution is not at 


the point of ownership, or production, 
but at the point of consumption. The 











Industrial Engineers 
Propose Remedy 
ZE, THE Society of Industrial 

assembled in na- 

tional conference and representing 
this profession in the United States, 
after thorough analysis and discus- 


Engineers, 


sion, believe that we are by train- 
ing, experience, ability and indus- 
trial relations justified in making 
the following declaration in regard 
to the present indusirial situation: 

1. We declare industrial unrest 
will be done away with only when 
a national purpose backs a proper 
remedy. 

2. We declare that the President's 
industrial conference just closed 
failed because it did not consider 
fundamentals and principles but dis- 
cussed methods and mechanism. 

3. We declare that labor disputes 
must be made justiciable, and gov- 
ernmental legal machinery set up to 
adjudicate such disputes with full 
authority to enforce its decisions. 

4. We regret no industrial engi- 
neers were appointed on the Presi- 


dent’s industricl conference just 
closed, and we respectfully request 
that industrial engineers be ap- 


second President's 
about to be 


pointed on the 
industrial 
called together. 


conference 











public is the chief 
increasing produc- 


consuming 
from 


great 
beneficiary 
tion. 
“And when 
distribution in 
a result. very 
resentations 


you come to measure 
this manner you get 
different from the rep- 
commonly made. Two 
or 3 "per cent of the population 
do not consume most of the food 
supply, or wear most of the clothing, 
or burn most of the coal, or occupy 
most of the houseroom, or do most 
of the riding on the railroads, or even 
most of the automobiles. The 


own 
vast commerce of this country and 
trafic upon the railroads is not in 


supplying the wants of 2 or 3 per cent 
of the population. It is no small 
section of the population that is be- 
hind the great trade going on all 
over this country today. 

“The whole theory that a compara- 
tively few people enjoy most of the 
benefits of existing wealth breaks 
down completely under examination. 


The fact is that in proportion to the 
product 


total social the share con- 
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the rich is insignificant. 
incomes go back into in- 
dustry to increase production for the 
public market, and the benefits inure 
mainly to the public.” 


sumed by 
The large 


Feiss Critisizes Miners 


Paul L. 
chamber of commerce, and a delegate 
national industrial conference, 
the action of the coal 
leaders in failing to heed 
Wilson’s request to delay 
until an impart al tribunal 


He 


Feiss, president, Cleveland 


to the 
condemned 
miners’ 

President 
the strike 
could make an inquiry. 


“We have heard a great deai in 
this country about people being pro 
British, pro-French, or pro-German 
but the real trouble is we are getting 
to be too. pro-Russian. The men 
of the coal industry have taken a 
stand and adopted a policy in line 
with the triple alliance of workers 
in England, which is a ‘orm of ex- 
treme socialism and spells holshevism 
Such disturbances are born of the 
idea fostered in England during the 


said: 


war that the limiting of output is 
of benefit to the workers. 
“IT grant that one of our greatect 


duties is Americanization, but it seems 
to me that we are indictinz ourselves, 
when after two years durinz which 
there has been practically no immi- 
gration we must still differentiate be- 
tween workers by referring to some 
as foreigners and to others as Amer- 
icans. We have not attained the 
proper degree of speed in assimila- 
tion, and by this I do not mean the 
teaching of the foreigner to speak 
English and to live in accordance 
with American customs but in giving 
him a sound knowledge of American 
principles. We need the backing of 
every municipality and state in addi- 
tion to the federal government in 
this important work. 


L. W. Wallace, president of 
society, and who is general 
ager of the. Red Cross Institute 
the Blind, Baltimore, engaged in train- 
ing the blind in industrial pursuits, 
read a paper entitled “The Industrial 
Engineers’ Opportunity Through Con- 
tact with Labor.” 


the 
man- 
for 


“Some form of industrial democracy 
on one hand and a league of nations 
on the other unquestionably will be 
agencies of great value and influence, 


but those agencies within and of 
themselves will not eliminate labor 
troubles nor make future wars im- 
possible,” he said. 

“In recent weeks we ‘have’ heard 


much about the efficacy of industrial 
democracy, of shop committees, of 
the senate-and-house plan and of 
collective bargaining as panaceas for 
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labor problems. During the same 
period we have had striking examples 


of the inadequacy of all of these 
plans. Industrial democracy is a 
misnomer unless fairly and honestly 
applied. Collective bargaining is a 


great danger if wrongly applied and 
is used as an instrument of autocratic 
power. 
“The problem before the American 
public is to evolve those plans and 


to inaugurate those principles that 
will make arbitrary and autocratic 
power a grave offense against the 


community and to make it impossible 
for any such arbitrary power to evoke 
its wrath against the will and welfare 


of the masses. Such plans should 
provide severe and just punishment 
for the autocratic employer. or 


autocratic labor leader who wilfully 
violates the principles of honesty, 
fairness and justice and by such vio- 
lations bring hardships, despair and 
heartaches upon .the masses. One is 
just as guilty as the other; we have 
had glaring examples of the evils 
of the financial trust and of the labor 
trust. Both are equally culpable and 
both should be dealt with in like 
mariner.” 


Dorr E. 
Manufacturers’ 


Felt, president of the IlIli- 
association, who 
was a the 
which investigated labor conditions in 
1919 for the 


nois 
member of commission 
Europe in the spring of 
United States department of labor, 
described those labor conditions. The rad- 
ical labor leaders in England for some 
time past have painted lurid pictures of 
impending revolution “provided the 
employers do not yield to the demands 
of labor,” according to Mr. Felt. They 
have told the public that they, as the 
leaders of labor, alone could prevent 
the threatened disasters. Then they 
have made a pretense of “saving the 
nation,” and by adroit political meth- 
ods have the 
people for their 


applause of 
“patriotism.” 


won the 


“The failure of 
derstand what 
creates a labor 
Bloomfield, of 
labor subjects. 
that then 


employers to un- 
labor wants is what 
problem,” said Meyer 
Boston, a writer on 
“If you agree with 
we come to the great ob- 
stacle .in solving the labor problem, 
which is the getting of facts, the 
truth of the situation. The executive, 
removed from his men, out of touch 
with their wants and thoughts, de- 
dends on his representatives, the little 
bosses, for his facts. Until the little 
boses are given more intelligence the 
men who work in your employ must 
go elsewhere for sympathy and un- 


derstanding. If based on the truth 
humanities will take care of them- 
selves.” 

Cannot Deal With Masses 


“What we need in Ameiica today is: 
First, less untruthful publicity in re- 
gard to the labor situation; second, 
more truthful publicity, and third, a 
realization that we cannot deal with 
workmen as a mass,” declared W. A. 
Grieves, assistant secretary, The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 

“When we realize that 


the indi- 
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vidual is the important factor in in- 
dustry we will have gone a long way 
toward the solution of industrial prob- 
lems. ‘ 

“When we consider the small per- 
centage of our industries which are 
involved in labor troubles we must 
appreciate the fact that the agitators 
cannot undermine our institutions or 
overthrow our fundamental ideas of 
government. 

Mr. Grieves referred to steel 
strike saying: “The the 
iron and steel industry are high com- 
pared with those in other industries. 
trouble except what 


attempted to bring 


the 
wages in 


There 
the 
about.” 


was no 
agitators 


Women “Outstripping” Men 


D. G. Stanbrough, general superin- 
tendent, Packard Motor Car Co., told 
of some of the methods used by the 
Packard company to meet the short- 
age of labor. Shop trade schools were 
established to train employes, classes 
were established for foremen, and 
women were given an opportunity to 
learn trades. 

“We were hard up’ for stripers; and 
there were just 35 of them in Detroit, 
or at least we thought so,” he said. 
“It took a striper eight hours to stripe 
a car. We started to train women; 
found we could train them to do the 
work in 10 days, and since then we 
have found the women can do the 
same work as the men in four hours.” 

The restriction of immigration, he 
declared, would do the industries of 
this country much harm. 

H. C. Parmelee, editor, Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, who recent- 
ly returned from an engineering and 


industrial investigation in England 
and France, gave an interesting de- 
scription of industrial conditions in 


those countries. Incidentally, he men- 
the fact that a Belgian lace 
seeking to rehabilitate itself, 
found it could not get into produc- 
tion short of six or eight months if 
machinery from the 
that it could ob- 
from Germany 
within two months. Germany ob- 
tained the order. He ventured the 
opinion that the Germans under their 
new form of government will outstrip 
“the other countries” in industry 
and commerce. He reviewed the im- 
migration situation and: said that it 
was up to the United States “to clean 
house” of European malcontents. 

W. H. Lough, president, Business 
Training Corp., New York, made an 
address on “Developing Teamwork 
Through Developing Team Leaders,” 
while W. S. Warfield, Kansas City, 
Mo., president, Order of Sleeping Car 
Conductors, presented a paper on 
“Increased Efficiency, a Prime Factor 


tioned 
factory, 


it imported its 
United States, 
tain the 


but 
machinery 
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in Higher Wages.” Joseph W. Roe, 
secretary, Railway Car Manufacturers’ 
association, read a paper on “College 
Training for Executives.” 


While the society concentrated its 
attention on the labor situation it 
heard several speakers who are ex 
perts on engineering problems relat- 
ed to industrial management. 

Viadimir Karapetoff, professor of 


electric engineering, Cornell universi 
ty, spoke on “Audible Signals in Fae- 
tory an Aid to Efficiency.” Profes- 
sor Karapetoff is a talented musician 
in addition to being an expert on 
electric engineering, and he told how 
his “ear” for music helped him in ex- 
perimental work. He demonstrated 
how in a factory where piercing noises 
predominate, a sonorous 
and musical note will arrest attention, 
and where the noise is deep and 
thunderous, a shrill, piercing note will 
be heard. Various kinds of signals 
may be used in different departments 
of works, all connected with a central 
switchboard. 

Ward Harrison, engineer associated 


low-toned, 


with the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Co., spoke on 
“Lighting for Production.” From an 


actual shop test a firm increased its 
production 27 per cent with an in- 
crease of only 5 per cent of its pay- 


roll. The spoilage due to poor light- 
ing in Wisconsin alone is estimated 
at $500,000 annually. Twenty-four 


per cent of 91,000 accidents analyzed by 
the National Safety council were due 
wholly or in part to poor lighting. 


Industrial Expert Speaks 


Major Frank B. Gilbreth, Provi- 
dence, R. LIL. spoke on “Unnecessary 
Fatigue, the Multibillion Enemy of 


America.” He is a consulting expert on 
industrial problems the 
government during the war and who 
is now engaged by a number of large 
industrial concerns. He demonstrated 
how a multiplicity of physical strains 
incidental to everyday work may be 
easily abolished, making for speed, 
accuracy and general efficiency of the 
workers. He said the elimination of 
unnecessary fatigue would save 20 
cents a day per worker, and that on 
a basis of 35,000,000 workers for 300 
days a year, $2,100,000,000 could be 
saved annually. 

Some of these papers will be pre- 
sented more fully in subsequent issues 
of Tue Iron Trape Review. 

Nearly 1000 were registered for 
the convention, and the delegates 
visited a number of the large indus- 
trial establishments in Cleveland. A 
feature of the convention was an ex- 
hibition of labor-saving and efficiency 
devices. 


who served 






























































HE Rochester Forge, Inc., Roch- 

ester, N. Y., organized last 

spring, has completed and has 
in operation new plant, lo- 
cated in the northwestern part 
of that city on a siding of the New 
York Central railroad. The plant is 
housed in a building 50 x 80 feet, which 
is of steel construction, with metal sid- 
ings. The tract is of ample size to 
permit of considerable additions to the 
present building, as the business of the 
company may demand. 

The company specializes in _ rings, 
disks, die blocks, spindle forgings and 
other such products as come within the 
classification of steam hammer work. 
Initial equipment of the plant consists 
of one 3500-pound double leg, and one 
1500-pound single leg hammer, furnished 
by the Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., power for which is 
provided by a 250 horsepower waste 
heat type vertical boiler, furnished by the 
Wickes Bros. Co., Saginaw, Mich. The 
furnace equipment comprises two heating 
furnaces and a heat treating plant built 
by Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
which also did the engineering work in 
connection with the layout of the boiler 
and furnaces. This equipment is coal 
fired, but has auxiliary equipment for 
oil fuel. 

Officials of the company are: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Kline; general manager, 
E. O. Jenkins; sales manager, E. E. 
Guntert. They are backed with a work- 
ing organization of men who have had 
wide experience in the production of 
steam hammer forgings. 


its 


a Se 
RGANIZED to take over the man- 
ufacturing interests of the Bar- 


ber-Foster Engineering Co., Friend- 
ship, N. Y., the American Crane Co., 


Inc., will build and market cranes, 
€eveloped by the company first 
named. Barber-Foster company, 602- 


603 Swetland building, Cleveland. 
on: 6. 


RECTION of a I-story plant addi- 
tion is pro.ressing for the Cogs- 
dill Mfg. Co., 818-820 West Warren 


avenue, Detroit, according to S. A. 
Cogsdill, president. This building is 
the outgrowth of a new combined 


center drill and reamer, which was re- 
cently developed by the company’s 
engineers. According to Mr. Cogsdill, 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











this tool is ground after hardening, 
with radial relief cutting edges. 


* * * 


ITH stock issued and outstand 

ing of $78,750, the Edoscope 
Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. J., is a new 
$200,000 corporation that is occupying 
part of a plant at 34 Somerset street. 
It manufactures and sells an automatic 
stereopticon and at present utilizes 
a small amount of equipment. 


* * * 


NDER the firm name of Jenkins 

& Knowles, H. E. Jenkins, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Elmer J. Knowles, 
Worcester, Mass., have opened an 
office and shop at 34 Wells 
Hartford, specializing in 
factories 


street, 
power in- 
and 


They also will do a general 


stallation in 
plants. 
electrical 


power 


business. 
7 * * 
OR 


output of 
2-cycle type from 
power, and 4-cycle type up to 30- 
horsepower, the Gilmore Marine 
Motor Corp., Detroit, recently filed 
articles of incorporation. The firm 
has added a brass and iron foundry 
to its plant. 


the purpose of increasing its 
marine motors, of the 
two to 10-horse- 


* ~ * 


EPARTMENT of chemical research 

conducted by the Connecticut Met- 
al & Chemical Co., at present located 
in New Britain, Conn., is to be trans- 
ferred to a new plant in East Berlin, 
soon as work is completed 
remodeling several factory buildings. 
of the buildings now are being 
equipped with machinery. A new 300- 
foot building also is being erected to 
house the chemical research department. 


Conn., as 


Some 


* * * 


RECTION of a new plant for the 

Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., at Warren, O., will be started 
shortly, but contrary to a general re- 
port, the completion of this building 
does not mean the removal of the 
entire plant from Brooklyn, A. J. Bur- 
den, vice president, states. When the 
new buildings at Warren are completed, 
the manufacture of oxyacetylene welded 
steel tubing will be discontinued at the 
Brooklyn plant, and this product will 
be manufactured exclusively at War- 
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ren. At the Brooklyn plant the manu- 
facture of iron-lined, brass 
tubing, used principally in the manufac- 
ture of brass beds, will be continued. 


lock-joint 


* . * 


ONTRACTS for varying tonnages 
its special reinforcing steel 
bars have recently been closed by 
the Paul J. Kalman Co., St. Paul and 
Chicago, as follows: 1500 tons for 
blast furnace for the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit; 660 tons, for grain elevator, 
Southwestern Milling Co. Kansas 
City, Kans.; 300 tons for building, 
American Brake Co., St. Louis; 275 
each for building, Central Bag 
Co., Chicago, and for Plaisance hotel, 
Math. Co., Chicago; 200 tons 
each for school building, Buehl, Minn., 


of 


tons 
Rauen 


and hotel and theater building, Hamm, 


Finkelstein & Ruben, St. Paul; 125 
tons for warehouse, the Carton Co., 
sattle Creek, Mich.; 114% tons for 
warehouse and garage, Pence Auto 
Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; and 100 tons 
for school building, Kinney, Minn. 
ao cee oe 

APITALIZED at $5,000,000, the 

Gottschau Steam Motors Co., 
Chicago, recently was incorporated 


in Delaware and is now completing 
plans for active operations in the pro- 
duction of steam automobiles. The 
company has leased a factory on 
Western avenue, Chicago, which will 
be used as an assembling building 
until a manufacturing plant can be 
built and equipped. The Stanley Car- 
riage Co. has entered into a contract 
with the new firm, whereby it can 
manufacture cars of the same design 
as turned out by the Stanley company. 
A contract also has been entered into 
with the Residum Burner Co. which 
grants the new firm the use of the 
Residum burner for all automotive 
purposes. The incorporators of the 
company are: Christian M. Gottschau, 
J. H. Nash, ‘superintendent of the 
Motive Power Illinois railroad; Otto 
Rabe, president of the Kelsey Foundry 
Co., Chicago; E. H. Lehr, president 
of the Investors Securities Co., Den- 
ver, and Mason R. McKinstry, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Investors Securi- 
ties Co. The principal offices of the 
company are at 1770 Berteau avenue, 
Chicago, 


















ULL payment for the H. R. Lewis 
Tool Co., Detroit, has been made 


by F. R. Fortune, Wooster, O., 
and the property is being removed to 
that city. A new company has been in- 
corporated for $200,000, known as the 
F. R. Fortune Tool & Mfg. Co., and 
the business will be conducted on a 


larger scale than formerly was the 
case. A 195x 286-foot site has been 
donated to the company by the 
Wooster board of trade, which also 


will pay the company a bonus. A 
l-story building, 60x 180 feet, is to 
be built immediately and other units 
added. It is expected that the new 
plant will be ready for occupancy by 
Jan. 1 and in the meantime the De- 
troit plant will continue in full opera- 
tion. A contract to build a railroad 
switch to serve the Wooster plant 
soon will be let. R. K. Evans, for- 
works manager of the Lewis 
company is to continue in a similar 
capacity for the Fortune company. 
Joseph Lowenstein, who has been a 
toolmaker for 35 years, have 
charge of the latter company’s de- 
velopment work. The products of the 


merly 


will 


plant will consist of machinists’ and 
toolmakers’ tools, automobile tools, 
etc. 


* * * 


Rost: ANGSTMAN & GRIESS, 

INC., 1778 Broadway, New York, 
will act as selling agents and sales 
engineers in the automotive field, han- 
dling engines for pleasure boats, com- 
mercial boats and their auxiliaries, as 
well as passenger car and auto truck 
parts. The company recently was 
incorporated with $50,000 capital. N. 
G. Rost is president. 

ae 


- Chenenbeae abe new drop forging equip- 

ment, including modern machinery 
for die sinking and forging has been 
installed by the Bacon & Matheson 
Forge Co., successor to the Westerman 
Iron Works, Whatcom avenue and West 
Lander street, Seattle. So far as the 
company knows it is the first drop forge 
plant on the Pacific coast. C. H. Bacon 


is president. 
a - 


HE American Instrument Works, 
Pittsburgh, incorporated July 10 
last, has succeeded to the business of 
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Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 











the Pittsburgh Instrument Co. The 
works of the company, which is under 
the management of Earnest A. Schurk, 
18 Lacock north 
and 
machine 


located at street, 
Pittsburgh, 
jigs, dies, 
scientific instruments 


are 
side manufactures 


tools, parts and 


i ie 

RESENT capacity of the plant of 
the Empire Axle Co., Dunkirk, 
N. Y., will be nearly doubled by the 
of The 
be modern 


erection extension. addi- 


will 


an 
tion equipped with 
machinery and tools as well as 
tric cranes and other labor 

equipment. The 
of the company also will be enlarged. 


R. W. Foley is sales manager. 


elec- 
saving 
house 


present power 


> * * 
APITALIZED at _ $10,000, the 
Sprague-Hayes Mfg. Co., 40-42-44 

Larned street east, Detroit, recently 
was incorporated to engage in the 
manufacture of machine tool special- 
ties. According to advices from the 


company, it does not contemplate the 
Offi- 
Sprague; 


erection of a plant at this time. 
cers President, E. W. 
Fred. Heal, 
retary-treasurer, R. F. Hayes. 


are: 
vice president, and sec 
* * . 

the strike is 
Woodlawn, Pa. 
Steel 


ITTLE 

apparent at 
works of the Jones & 
Co. In fact, the plant is 
records. On 1756 
tons of steel the 
blooming mill in a 12-hour turn, which 
is record this 
lieved to be the greatest tonnage ever 
broken mill 


evidence of 
the 
Laughlin 
setting up 


one day recently, 


passed through 


for mill and is be 


down in one turn of any 
in the country. 
a 
HE Columbia Tinware Co., Inc., 
82-90 Scholes street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., which 


with $20.000 capital, according to ad- 


was recently incorporated 
vices from Samuel Antoville, secretary, 
is now actively engaged in the manu- 


facture of tinware, galvanized and 
japanned ware. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, Julius Levett; treasurer, Joseph 
Manoff, and secretary, Samuel Anto- 
ville. 
er ae 

NCORPORATION of the Donoghue 

Machine Co., New York, recently 


was effected and the company will en- 
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gage in the manufacture of pistons, 


piston rings, piston pins and do general 


crankshaft grinding Officers of the 
company are: President, Joseph Dono 
ghue; treasurer, Joseph Donoghue; sec 


retary and general Herman 
Koch, and mechanical engineer, 
N. Zorn. The office of the 
at 239 West Sixty-eighth 


York. 


e INTRACTS 
by ol F. 


Chicago 


manager, 
Edgar 
company is 


New 


street, 


have just been closed 
district 
Bonnot 
the 


pulverized 


Herington, 
the 
furnish 


manager at for 


Co., Canton, O., to pre- 


and distributing coal 
built that company to the 
following companies: The Marion Mal 
leable Iron Works, Marion, Ind.; Grand 
Malleable Works, Grand 
Mich., the Franklin Steel 
Franklin, Pa.; the latter 
the installation of 
boilers. 


paring 


system, by 


Rapids Iron 


Rapids, and 


Wi rks, 


includes 


con- 
tract 1700 


he rsepower 
* . * 


HE Rockrange Iron Works, Inc., 


Suffern, N. Y recently 


engage in 


was oOfr- 


ganized to the fabrication 


structural steel and 


work. The 


purchased a site, 50x205_ feet 


and erection of 


ornamental iron company 


has 


improved with a 2-story 
New 


and is 
the 


which is 


building. machinery has been 


purchased now in transit. 
plant is expected 
started Dec. 1. The 
company, which is capitalized at $50, 
000, was incorporated by W. H 


itt, A. M. 


Operation of 
to be about 
Pav- 


Gruenwald and Hineser 


* * * 


X PORT for complete tin- 


machines, 
and 


orders 


which include tin 


branning 


ning 
pots, conveyors, and 
polishing units, have been received by 
Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., 
O. Part of this equipment 
was ordered through New York 
for interests and 
through dealers 
far as is 
the 
to be 


the 
Warren, 
deal- 
French 
San Francisco 
to So 
known, these tinning machines are 
first units 
shipped plate 
before Important 
quiries from and 
sheetmakers for galvanizing machines 
the officials of the 


ers part 
for 
shipment Japan 
American-made 
foreign tin 
the war. 
French 


to makers 


since in- 
Jananese 
also before 
Aetna company. 


are 
































































British Output Declines Sharply 


Multiplicity of Strikes Affecting Iron and Steel Industry Brings Threat From Government to 






Call a Halt—American Steel Imported at Higher Figure Than Domestic Cost to 
Meet Urgent Needs—Germany and Belgium Making Inquiries 


Bureau of Tue Inon Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street, 


Birmingham, Eng., Oct. 7. 





Rate of Exchange 4.17 | 





ARGE importations of finished iron 
and steel from America are be- 
ginning to have their sequel in 

British returns, as the September fig- 
ures include 10,000 tons of American 
billets with 5150 tons of finished steel. 
The billets cost nearly £14 ($58.38) 
per ton, cif. This figure is rather 
significant, since at this price, with the 
prevailing rate of exchange Amer- 
ican steel cannot be competitive with 
British, and the purchases must be to 
meet urgent needs, practically regard- 
less of cost. 


The severe blow inflicted by the 
railroad strike on the iron and steel 
industry is becoming more apparent. 
The chief trouble is still on the rail- 
roads. Rolling stock is chronically 
deficient; breakdowns are frequent and 
it is clear that many of the engines 
ought to be scrapped. Many of the 
mills were only kept going by storing 
their output and some of the accumu- 
lations were enormous. It is impos- 
sible now to get cars with the re- 
quisite promptness. 

Railroad traffic seems to be unman- 
agable, while there are rumors that 
some of the railroad men are accept- 
ing substantial gratuities to give cer- 
tain establishments preference in the 
supply of cars. Apparently railroad 
disorganization will be a serious ob- 
stacle to business for many months. 


The iron and steel industry in the 
sirmingham district is in a _ better 
position than works elsewhere, as 


much of the Black country output is 
for Birmingham requirements, and the 
Midland city is linked up to the works 
with canals, or can be served with 
iron by motor trucks. In the Sheffield 
district business is nearly paralyzed 
by the deficiency of cars. 

In the Black country, although mills 
were kept going with few exceptions 
during the strike, output continues 
deficient. Hope of wage concessions 
from the men to assist the manufac- 
turers to meet foreign competition 
has now disappeared. Although in the 
early days of the war the employers 
frequently anticipated the upward 
movements of the sliding scale by 


voluntary wage advances, there is an 
entire absence of any 
reciprocate now that the employers’ 
turn has come to ask for relief. There 
is still a good demand for iron, almost 
wholly for home consumption. For 
the time being the foreign trade in 
iron is dead. 


inclination to 


Galvanized Sheets Advanced 


The only 
week is in galvanized 
have been put up to £33 
admittedly a high figure. 


recorded this 
sheets, which 
($137.61), 
Makers in 


advance 


the Birmingham district could sell 
twice as much, if they had the skilled 
workmen to restart the idle mills. 


The trade continues to be crippled, by 
the operation of the 8-hour system, 
which not only reduces the output 
per shift, but wastes enormous quan- 
tities of coal in the intervals between 
day and night operations. 

Steels are firmer with an increasing 
demand. Fairly good sales of billets 
have been made at £15 5s ($63.59), 
but steelmakers generally restrict their 
sales to small tonnages. 
of merchants have received circulars 
this week putting up steel prices 10s 
($2.80) per ton, and it is thought like- 
ly that this advance has become gen- 
eral. 

There is a remarkable disappearance 
for the time being of foreign importa- 
of The few lots 
Lorraine proved rather unsatisfactory, 
as they were too hard for most British 
requirements and repeat orders are 
unlikely. But there is some evidence 
that this steel was sold with the 
object of getting ready money, and 
that it was more urgently needed at 
home. The same is equally true of 
Belgium, and this is confirmed by a 
Belgian inquiry this week addressed 
to a Birmingham merchant for supplies 
of billets over several months at the 
rate of 15,000 tons per month. 

Another steel strike has begun, with 
its center in Scotland, where the 
bricklayers at the Clyde steel works 
are out, stopping or very largely re- 
stricting operations, with the result 
that the Clyde shipbuilders are faced 
with a prospective stoppage of steel 
supplies much needed for shipbuilding. 

Less business is passing in Welsh 
tin plates, chiefly because nearly all 
the mills are booked months ahead. 


A number 


tions steel. from 
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Inquiries from the Continent are 


enormous and among earnest pur- 
chasers are Germans who would take 
large quantities if credit could be ar- 
Makers of and sheet 
bars in that district are fully booked 


to the end of the year. 


ranged. iron 


The pig iron industry is far from 
normal, and practically defies any sort 
of forecast. A number of furnaces 


are still out, some definitely stopped 
for repairs, and others damped down. 
Smelters are not in a hurry to restart, 
in view of the indifferent prospects as 
the 
uncertainty as to business. 


to obtaining fuel, and extreme 


Demand for the better grade pig 
iron has been greatly reduced by the 
strike, which 
great many of the largest foundries in 
the kingdom. The first ballot of the 
molders to the 


majority 


molders’ has stopped a 


decide question of 
opposed 
engineering shops are 
affected, as re- 
serve castings are used up, increasing 
The strike 
in progress for nearly a month. 
Some foundries are buying as usual, 
the 
Prices 


returning shows a 
The 


gradually 


great 
becoming 


unemployment has been 


giad of opportunity of stocking 


iron. are unaffected, reduced 


output being balanced to some extent 
by a falling off in demand. Under the 


new conditions of sale, which involve 


conditional clauses passing on to the 
consumer any additional costs of pro- 


duction, buyers do not see any par- 
ticular advantage in speculating on 
contracts, so that they merely con- 
tract to secure a reserve of iron to 
cover needs for a week or two. This 
helps to steady prices. 

The extensive stoppage in Middles- 


borough has removed any prospect of 
iron made in that district going into 
Northamptonshire and Derbyshire, so 
that eventually the prices in the latter 


districts may be hardened a little. In 
the West coast district all but two 
furnaces damped down during the 


strike of coal miners and railroad men 
have been put into commission again, 
but demands for low phosphorus iron 
have decreased considerably, 
wholly in consequence of the molders’ 
strike. Hardly any business is going 
on in spiegeleisen or ferromanganese, 
and the Workington 
usually employed in this business are 
idle 


almost 


two furnaces at 











SAAC W. FRANK, president of 
| the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, since its organiza- 

tion in 1901, retired from that posi- 


tion with the company at the annual 
mecting held at the comparty’s offices 


last week. Mr. Frank, however, is 
not severing his connection with the 
company, which he will continue to 


serve in the capacity of chairman of 
the executive — board. Florence C-. 
Biggert Jr., for several past 
chief engineer and second vice presi- 
dent of the company,’ succeeds Mr. 
Frank as president and K. C. Gardner, 
former manager of sales of the rolls 
department, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Biggert as second vice presi- 
dent. Charles H. Booth, of the 
Lloyd-Booth Co. department, Youngs- 
town, O., the board of 
directors of the United company, his 
place being filled by the election of 
John Quinn, manager of the American 
Roll & Foundry Co. department, Can- 


years 


retired from 


ton, O. Other officers and directors 
of the company were re-elected. 

Mr. Frank’s retirement from active 
participation in the affairs of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
is, merely the fulfillment of an oft- 
repeated intention, founded upon a 


desire for more leisure and an oppor- 


tunity for travel to which the next 
year will be devoted. Mr. Frank was 
one of the organizers of the United 


company, having been previously part 
owner of the Frank-Kneeland Machine 
Co., now one of the. United constituent 
companies. He was elected president of 
the company at its organization, on July 
1, 1901, and. served in that position con- 
tinuously until his retirement. He is a 
graduate of the Renssalaer Polytechnic 
institute, Troy, N. Y.; has been active 
in business and civic affairs in Pitts- 
burgh and also was president of the 


National Founders association and 
prominent in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association. He 
is a member of, the American Iron 


and Steel institute as well as a mem- 
ber of many clubs and organizations. 


John E. Cushing, who has been 
assistant director, stcceeds J. H. 
Rosseter who resigned, effective Nov. 
1, as director of operations of the 
shipping board. Mr. Rosseter has 


en of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


retired to resume his work with the 
International Mercantile Marine and 
W. R. Grace & Co., with which com- 
he was associated for 


panies many 


years. 

C. K. Sheridan 
purchasing agent at 
M. A. Hanna & Co., 
building, Cleveland, sales agent 
ore, pig iron, coal aad 
He succeeds T. F. Cadden. 

A. W. Mellon, of the Mellon Na- 
bank, Pittsburgh, and Eversley 


Nov. 1 became 
Cleveland for 
Leader-News 


on 


for 


iron cokc. 


tional 














FRANK 


ISAAC W 


Childs, chairman of the Barrett Co., 
New York, recently were elected di- 
rectors of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. 


J. F. Paige, general manager of the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., has re- 
signed to take charge of the Halifax 
Shipyards and will assume his new 
duties in November. He formerly was 
associated with the Fore River Ship- 
building Co., Fore River, Mass. 


M. L. Murray 
branch office manager for the Water- 
bury Co., 15 Murray street, New York 
City, and has been elected vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Alloy Metal Wire Co., which has 
established temporary offices at 146 


has resigned as 
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West Ninety-ninth street, New York 
City. The mills of the latter 
company are at Yonkers, N. Y. 


wire 


Harry P. Reichard has been elected 
secretary of the. Aetna Iron & Steel 
Co., Gary, Ind., recently incorporated 
at $3,000,000. He formerly was iden- 
tified with the United States Steel 
Corp., that city, prior to which time 
he was located in Columbus, O. 


W. H. Farrell has been named to 
represent the Wykoff Drawn Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, in New York and 
New England. Mr. Farrell is a 


brother of James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corp. and 
a pioneer in the wire drawing busi- 


ness. 


George M. Thompson, formerly vice 
president of the Clinton-Wright Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass., elected 
president and general manager at a 
special meeting of the directorate, 
held Oct. 27. He succeeds Evan F. 
Jones, resigned. John Wheeldon, for- 
merly of Cleveland, was made general 
the year, 
been the 


was 


superintendent. For 


Mr. Wheeldon 
Spencer Wire Co. 


past 


has with 


L. Sevier, vice president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., who will be succeeded 
on Nov. 1 by Hugh Morrow, promi- 
nent attorney, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Alabama Manufacturers 
and Operators He will 
give his entire time and effort to the 
association. He will make special 
effort to handle some of the export 
business that is looming up for the 
Alabama producers. 


association. 


Lewis P. Smith has been placed in 
charge of the new office established 
in New York City by Matthew Addy 
& Co., Cincinnati. He formerly was 
in the Philadelphia and Cincinnati 
offices of the company and during the 
served in the. pig iron division 
of the war industries board. Mr. 
Smith will handle the sale of pig iron, 
coal, coke, ferroalloys, fluor spar, etc., 
in the New York and New England 
He has established tempo- 
rary quarters at 27 William. street, 
New York, but shortly will open a 
permanent office at another address. 


war 


territories. 














“ANLORENCE C. BIGGERT JR.,, 
who Isaac W. Frank 
as president of the United En- 

gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
born in Crafton, Pa:, about 43 
years ago. He graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh with the 
degree of mechanical engineer in 1899 
and that fall entered the employ of 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., as a draftsman and subsequently 
rose to the position of assistant chief 
engineer. He succeeded Frank I. 
Ellis as chief engineer when the latter 
accept another 
For the past few years he has been 
second vice president of the company. 
He took a prominent part in the de« 
signing and building of the rail and 
billet mills at Ind., been 
active in developing steel plant equip- 
ment and is widely known for his 
ideas in this line of work. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 


succeeds 


was 
was 


resigned to position. 


Gary, has 


original 


sylvania, the American Iron and Steel 
institute, and the Union club, Pitts- 
burgh. 


F. J. Page has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., 604 Fisher 
building. 


Milton O. Dean, assistant agent of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
Me., has resigned to become agent of 
the Edward Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. 


Joseph G. Butler Jr.. Youngstown, 
O., vice president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., has opened his art museum 
on Wick avenue, that city, in which 
he has housed his beautiful art treas- 


tures, including 81 large canvasses. 


C. W. Knox, who for several years 


has been associated with the United 
States Steel Products Co., Seattle, has 


resigned to accept a position with the 
Continental Pipe Mfg. Co., of that 
city. Mr. Knox will be in charge 
of sales for the latter company. 

W. A. Gatward, engineer of the 
Hoskin Mfg. Co. ,Detroit, presented 
a paper on “Industrial Application 


of Nickel Chromium Alloys,” at the 
bimonthly meeting. of the metallurgical 
and mining section.of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western. Pennsylvania at 
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the Union Arcade auditorium, Pitts- 


burgh, last Tuesday evening. 
B. H. 


Gardner, for the past two 
years manager of the New Britain 
district of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. has been promoted to .be 
sales manager of the commercial de- 
partment of the company with head- 
quarters in Waterbury, Conn. N. S. 
Franklin, assistant superintendent, has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Gard- 


ner. 


Marshall Ream, 
Conn., who for several years has been 


Lewis Thompson, 





FLORENCE C. BIGGERT JR. 


learning the wire business at the 
Worcester, Mass., works of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., 
Cape Town, South Africa, to represent 
United States Steel 
sales capacity. Mr. Ream is a son of 
the late Norman B. Ream, Chicago, 
who was a director of the Steel cor- 


poration. 


W. J. 


manager 


has gone to 


the Corp. in a 


been appointed 
of the Detroit office of the 
Lancaster Steel Products Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. Increased demand and 
the opening of the Detroit office made 
necessary the appointment. Mr. 
Clucas was connected with the Stand- 
ard Parts Co., Cleveland, many years. 


Clucas has 
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The Lancaster company will also in- 
crease its Detroit facilities by estab- 
lishing a warehouse. 


Robert L. Wilkinson has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Klaxon 
Co., Newark, N. J., to succeed Walter 
P. Coghlan, who recently resigned to 
go to Baltimore. Mr. Wilkinson has 
been with the Klaxon organization for 
10 years. In Chicago he handled job- 
ber interests. Later he went to In- 
dianapolis in charge of the motor 
equipment business for that 


and then to Chicago with an enlarged 


section, 


territory. When the Klaxon industrial 
division was organized with head- 
quarters in the Metropolitan tower, 
New York, Mr. Wilkinson was trans- 
ferred to New York, where he has 
been identified with the organization 
until his latest promotion to sales 
manager. He will be located at 
Newark. 

John W. Higgins, president and 
treasurer of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., was re- 


member 
committee of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
at its fourth 
ton last week. 
the 


elected a vice president and 
of the executive 
annual meeting in Bos- 
Winslow Blanchard, of 
Machine Cam- 


bridge, Mass., was re-elected assistant 


Blanchard Co., 


treasurer and a member of the execu- 


tive committee. In addition the fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
executive committee: Charles L. 


Allen, president and general manager 
of the Norton Mass.; 
George Bausman, National Equipment 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Lewis E. Bel- 
lows, Walden-Worcester, Inc., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Howard Coonley, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., Boston; James H. 
Drury, Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, 
Mass.; Adolph W. Gilbert, Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Co. Orchard, 
Mass.; S. Harold Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston; Eben S. S. 
Keith, Keith Car & Mfg. Co., Saga- 


Co., Worcester, 


Indian 
Greene, 


more, Mass.; Fred T. Ley, Fred T. 
Ley & Co., Inc., Springfield, Mass.; 
Frederick H. Payne, the Greenfield 


Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass.; 
Richard H. Rice, the General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass.; E. Kent Swift, the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 
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LBERT H. MITCHEL, who for- 
A merly was affiliated with the 

Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., Woon- 
socket, R. L., 
dent and general sales manager for 
H. W. Cotton, Inc., Woolworth build- 
ing, New York City, manufacture: of 
machinery, 


has become vice presi- 


precision and automatic 
and designer and builder of jigs, tools 


with a plant at 34_Thirty-fifth street, 


Brooklyn, N: Y. His headquarters 
will be in the Woolworth building, 
New York City. For nine years, Mr. 
Mitchel was in the engineering de- 
partment of the Taft-Pierce company 
at Woonsocket and then entered the 
sales department as Chicago repre- 


sentative. For the last five years, he 
has been district sales manager at 
its New York office. 


Abbott has become iden- 
tified with the force of H. W. 
Cotton, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. He will 
have charge of western business but 
the present his 
quarters in the Woolworth building, 
New York City. He later will remove 


Edward R. 
sales 


for will have head- 


to Cleveland. Mr. Abbott formerly 
was a member of the sales force in 
New York for the Taft-Pierce Mfg. 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., for several 
years. 

Gustaf A. Granlund has been made 
superintendent of the Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Arthur L. Humphrey, president of 
the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected a director of 


the Western National bank, Pitts- 
burgh. 

William F. Dautrich, who has been 
with the Standard Co., a division of 


the Torrington Co., Torrington, Corn., 
general 


Co., 


several years has become 


manager of the Borgeson Mfg. 


Torrington. 


George Roemer Woods, who recent- 
ly resigned from the Allied Machinery 
Co. of America, New York, has been 
appointed manager of the New York 
office of R. S. Stokvi & Zonen, Ltd., 
Rotterdam, Holland He been 
touring Europe,’ visiting various 


has 
the 
offices of the company at Paris, Brus- 
sels, Petrograd, etc., and has made a 
$tiidy of industrial and economic con- 
ditions. Early in November he will 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





take up his duties at 17 Battery place, 
New York City. 

R. W. Wolf, a New York engineer, 
will speak on the “Human Relation in 
Industry” at a meeting of the Wor- 
Society of 
Worcester, 


cester section, American 


Mechanical Engineers, in 


Mass., Nov. 20. 
Howard R. Bemis, president and 
treasurer of the Bemis & Call Hard- 


ware & Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., 


has been elected a director of the 
Hendee Mfg. Co. of that city in place 
of C. O. Hedstrom, resigned. 

H. L. Mode has been placed in 


charge of the New York office in the 


Woolworth building, established by 


the Chesapeake Iron Works, Balti- 

more, manufacturer of electric travel- 

ing cranes. ° 
John B. Anderson, assistant man- 


ager of the Brockton Gas Light Co., 


Brockton, Mass., has resigned to en- 
Worcester, Mass. 


gage in business in 


He is president of the Brockton 
chamber of commerce. 

Allen F. Smith, who has been with 
the Carlton Engraving Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., several years and is the 
secretary of the Advertising club: of 


Worcester, has become advertising 
manager of Walden-Worcester, Inc., 


maker of wrenches, of that city. 


F. O. Wells, president of the Green- 
field Tap & Die Greenfield, 
Mass., who recently returned from 
Europe, gave an illustrated talk on 
the battlefields visited, 
fore the Engineering club of the cor- 
Oct. 27. 


Corp., 


which he be- 


poration, 


Capt. H. L. Wyman, U. S. N., as- 
sistant industrial manager at the 
Portsmouth navy yard, Portsmouth, 


N. H., for the past three years, is to 
be detached from duty at that sta- 
tion this month, and will be succeeded 
by Capt. Charles P. Snyder. 


Frank G. Phegley has resigned his 
position with Warren Webster & Co., 


Camden, N. J., manufacturer of water 


heaters, steam specialties, etc., after 
nine years as manager of its Cleve- 
land office, 706 Rose building. Here- 


after it will be under the direct man- 
agement of the honie office but Clyde 
W. Colby has been appointed Cleve- 
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manager and he will 
have associated with him as assistant 
district manager, William Roebuck 
Jr, who has been identified with the 
organization 


land district 


home office 


nine 


company’s 


for the past years. 


Herman Fleischer, one of the fac- 


tory managers of the Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn., completed 50 
years of service in the factory, Oct. 
29, and was presented with a gold 


watch and $50 in gold by his asso- 
ciates. He is the oldest man, in 
point of service, in the factory. 


Harry E. Penfield, 
manager of the 
Screw Co., Worcester, Mass., 
of the Standard Screw Co., since last 
transferred to 
Co., 
branch of 

effective 


has been 
Machine 


who 
Worcester 
a branch 


been 
Machine 


December, has 
the Hartford 
Hartford, Conn., 
the Standard 
Nov. 1. 


Fred P. 
from the Arrow Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., to go the Hart 
Mfg. Co., maker of electrical switches, 
in that city, farewell 
dinner, Oct. 31 by the Foremen’s club, 


Screw 
another 


Screw Co., 


Gates, who has resigned 
Electric 
with 
was given a 
of which he was president, and 
sented with a suitably in- 
scribed. 


Frederick G. been 
appointed production manager of the 
P. & F. Corbin division of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Corp., New Britain, 
Conn., to succeed James R. Fletcher, 
who died recently. Walter J. Sorrow, 
depart- 

Repeating 
Conn., will 


pre- 
watch, 


Hausmann has 


superintendent of the plant 
ment of the Winchester 
Co., New 
take entire charge of 
end of the division. 


Haven, 
the 


Arms 
mechanical! 


Wallingford, 
first vice 
president of the International Silver 
Co., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the recent death of 
George H. Edwards, Bridgeport, 
Conn. I. W. Copefair and L. B. 
Hall, both of New York, have been 
elected second third vice presi- 
dents, Roy C. Wilcox 
has been elected a director in place 
of Mr. Edwards and C. R. Gardiner 
been elected a of the 
executive committee. 


George D. Munson, 


Conn., has been elected 


Meriden, Conn., 


and 


respectively. 


has member 





















































To “Squeeze” Out War Inflation 


Federal Reserve System Will Raise Rates For Rediscounting on “War Paper” to Level 






of Commercial Paper Rates—Hope to Bring About Deflation of Huge 


War Expansion—General Financial News 


XPECTED announcement. by 
E, the federal reserve banks within 

a very short time that the rates 
for 1ediscounting bank bills 
on “war paper” collateral are be 
raised to the level of commercial 
paper discount rates, 
the first official postwar step to re- 
duce the tremendous volume of war- 
created inflation of bank credits in 
the United States. 

This credit expansion, as described 
by Governor Harding of the federal 
reserve board, “is equal to the differ- 
ence between the total war expendi- 
tures of the government, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the total 
amounts raised by the government 
through taxation and by the sale of 
its obligations so far as paid out of 
savings.” He. adds that no reliable 
estimate can be made of this differ- 
ence, which must gradually ab- 
sorbed through future savings for the 
reason that banks lending and 
will always lend freely on government 
bonds as collateral. 

An estimate of the government obli- 
gations held by the banks of the 
country as security for loans places 
the total at between $6,000,000,000 and 
$7,000,000,000. In view of the prefer- 
ence that been granted 
paper” borrowings by the federal re- 
serve banks speculation has 
rife respecting the future policy of the 
system at the expiration of the period 
of one year, tacitly agreed upon at 
the time of the Fourth Liberty loan 
campaign. At that timie it was found 
necessary to urge investors to “bor- 
row and buy,” the banks undertaking 
to carry such loans for customers for 
four 90-day renewals at the 
rate. For the Victory loan the banks 
were to carry loans for the period of 
six months. 

The four 90-day renewal period for 
Liberty bonds has expired and 
additional. renewals of loans by cus- 
tomers, banks are charging an in- 
creased rate of 5 per cent instead of 
the lower coupon rate. The Victory 
loan period expires Nov. 11. The 
federal reserve system has been stand- 
ing behind the member banks by re- 
discounting their notes based on “war 
paper” collateral at 4 per cent ‘for 


member 
to 


will constitute 


be 


are 


has “war 


been 


coupon 


for 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


15-day maturities and 4% per cent 
for 90-day maturities. 

The opening of the gates of the 
federal reserve system to the flood 
of “war paper” was in direct viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles 
upon which the system-was built. Its 
operations were designed to be con- 
fined to self-liquidating paper, such 
as acceptances, commercial paper, etc. 


Only the exigencies of the war and 
the 
the 
government 


facilitating 
the 


be 


imperative need for 
of 
to 


term 


huge financing program 
the 


such 


caused system 


changed to admit long 


securities as government obligations 
as a basis for rediscounting 


To Eliminate War Paper 

° 
Bankers that until all 
of the “war paper” is squeezed out of 
the to its 


proper coun- 


are convinced 
reverts 

the 
will 


and it 
peacetime 
financial 


system 
function, 
position not be 
At a 


12 regional 


try’s 
sound. 
the 


completely meeting of 
the officials banks 
in Washington last week it is under- 
that 
the 


of 


stood decision was reached to 


raise rediscount rates on “war 


How effective this action will 
the 
situation 


paper.’ 


“squeezing” out in- 


the 


be in 
flation 
problematical. 
The effect, 
push such 


war 


from banking is 


be to 
the 
member 


of course, will 
out of 
system but the 


banks will likely be compelled to make 


collateral re- 


serve itself, 


loans to customers on their bonds 


for a long time to come. There is no 
doubt but that the 
banks 


has 


ease of obtaining 


from bonds and the 
rate 
rowing 

stiffening of the 


inject a healthy element of restraint 


loans on 


low encouraged such _bor- 


by bond holders, and_ the 


rates doubtless will 
and discouragement into the situation. 
Inflation is being caused not only by 
pay 
borrowing 


borrowing to for undigested 


bonds, but by on — bonds 


already paid for by the investor. As 
most bonds have by now been prac- 
tically digested the latter factor is 
the most serious. j 

The result of wholesale borrowing 
on bonds has been extravagance and 


the-bidding up of.prices in countless 
contend that 
the circulating credit of the country 


lines. Some, economists 
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has been increased to the extent of 


the bonds outstanding, and it is in- 

that 
their bonds 
debt 


must 


disputable bond holders 
think 


than a 


most 
rather 
all the 
The 


speculative wave has been due to the 


of as assets 


they and 


day 


which 


people some pay. 


war inflation in a large measure. 


The peace burden on the federal 
reserve banks has been more severe 
than that of the war. Last week's 
statement of the reserve board shows 


that discounts of bills secured by gov- 
ernment war obligations were $1,666,- 
055,000 as compared with $1,092,417,000 


for the corresponding date one year 
ago. The ratio of total reserves to 
net deposit and federal reserve note 
liabilities combined, last week stood 
at 48.7 per cent as compared with 
54.6 per cent one year before. This 
is but 87 per cent above the legal 
minimum ratio. The currency situa- 
tiot has shown some tendency to- 


ward deflation, however. Total money 


in circulation had decreased from 
$5,129,985,000 of Dec. 1, 1918 to 
$4,796,890,000 Aug. 1, 1919. The per 
capita circulation had fallen between 
those dates from $48.13 to $45.16, a 
decrease of $2.97 per capita 


Carbon Steel Plans to 
Enter New Fields 


New equipment 
provements made by the Carbon Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, the last 
will permit the company to 
using bars 


installed and im- 


within year 
enter 
sheets and 
forgings, to the statement 
of President Charles McKnight, 
the annual report for the year ended 
Sept. 30. The the 
spent for improve- 
ments, extensions and replacements, 
$1,198,561 which $621,319 has 


charged to property accounts and the 


new fields 
according 


in 


during 
permanent 


company 
year 


of been 


balance to reserves made to cover 
the cost of extraordinary war facili- 
ties. In addition, $207,751 has been 


charged off for depreciation. 
The report states that the $507,264 
the to maintain 
condition of the plant 
charged to operating 
Principle improvements 
department 


spent during 
the physical 
has 


year 
been ex- 
in- 
the 


penses. 


clude a forge for 
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manufacture of both light and heavy 
forgings; a 32-inch jobbing mill; five 
new Sterling boilers; and 
for cutting auto axles. 
Referring to the labor situation the 


machines 


report asserts that operations were 
swiftly regaining prewar proportions 
when the present strike became ef- 
fective. Pointing out that in the past, 
efforts had been concentrated upon 
improving working conditions and 


that no demands have ever been made 
as to grievances, it is concluded that 


the walkout was agitated entirely by 


outsiders. 
The report states that the bonus 
plan for the benefit of officers and 


employes of the company, inaugurated 
in 1917, was the 
year just ended. The comparative in- 
come account follows: 


continued during 


1919 1918 

i Se We case escecsé-< .$5,193.345 $3,767,063 
De ctideseécadbese awa ~ savtes 
Depreciation ......... 207,651 192,845 
Ze eedtaubdeeed absense 730,000 880,000 
i vniwi ecb is bade anbeias 3,225,000 2,081,029 
Premium and charity..... 17,650 21,100 
NS  6iGb advedduecsee  aemane 100,000 
EE es a ee ee 846,261 492,088 

The balance sheet shows cash on 


hand amounting to $3,030,273 and ac- 
counts and bills of $1,099.- 
186. Inventories as of Sept. 30 were 
$1,134,092. Real estate, 

equipment totals $6,810,864. 


Allis-Chalmers Net Falls 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Mil 
waukee, earned net profits ied- 
eral taxes of $916,309 for the third 
quarter ended Sept. 30. This com- 
pares with net profits of $926,945 in 
the preceding $1,170,296 
in the corresponding quarter of 1918. 
Unfilled Sept. 30 
amounted to against 
$32,382,335 The 


comparative 


rec¢ivable 


plant and 


Co., 
afcer 


quarter and 


orders on hand 
$14,542,704 as 
one year before. 
statement 
1919 
billed. .... $7,557,683 
*916,309 


follows: 
1918 
$6,212,290 


*1,170,296 


1917 
$6,287,064 
#919,404 


Sales 
Net  profits..... 


*After +Before federal 


Takes British Loan 


The United States Steel Corp. has 
purchased $10,000,000 of the new 5% 


deduction of federal taxes. 


per cent United Kingdom loan of 
$250,000,000. It also will become a 
participant in the underwriting with 


the banking interests to the extent of 
another $10,000,000. This action fol- 
lows the adoption of a similar course 
by a number of large corporations at 
the time of the Anglo-French loan in 
1915. The United States Steel Corp 
was a heavy subscriber and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. subscribed to $25,- 
000,000. The present subscription by 
the Steel corporation brings the value 
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bonds and other securities 





of Liberty 


it holds to a total value of nearly 
$300,000,000. Chairman Gary, of the 
Steel corporation, in announcing the 
present subscription said: 

“We believe these securities will 
be first class in every respect and a 
desirable investment. Also, we think 
it is decidedly to the interest of the 
United States as well as Great Britain 
that purchases of this character be 
made by Americans at this particular 
time This should have a marked 
influence toward the restoration ol 
normal rates of exchange and the 
bettering of the financial and comme: 
cial relations between the two coun- 
tries, and therefore of advantage to 
the entire business situation.” 


National Acme Net Less 


Net profits available for dividends 
of the National Acme Co., Cleveland 
for the third quarter were $858,161 
as against $1,514,333 for the corre 


sponding quarter one year before. The 


company is paying dividends of 6 
per cent or $3 per share on the $25,- 
000,000 stock and at the rate of last 
quarter's profits, the earnings were 
on an annual basis of 13.7 per cent 
per share. [The comparative state 
ment follows: 
1919 1918 

N ales $3 ” $3.928 0 
Net profits 858.161 1,514.33 
Div'dend paid 5,000 000 
Surplus for quarter.... : 183,161 1,139,333 


Foreigners Selling U.S. 
Steel Stock 


Investment holdings’ of United 
States Steel Corp. common shares 
are increasing according to the latest 
report which shows 2,972,511 shares 
in the hands of investors as of Sept. 
30, as compared with 2,920,860 three 
months before. Brokers’ holdings ag 
gregated 2,110,514 as against 2,162,- 
165 shares at the end of the second 
quarter of 1919. Brokers’ holdings 


of preferred stock also showed a de- 
crease in the third quarter, falling from 
325,646 to 316,235 


ownership 


shares; investment 
corresponding 
gain for class of stock. On 
Sept. 30 held 8.78 cent 
of the aggregate preferred and 41.52 
per cent of the total outstanding com- 


showing a 
this 


brokers per 


mon stock. 

Foreign liquidation . of American 
stock is indicated by the further de- 
cline of foreign holdings shown in 
the report. On Sept. 30 foreigners 


held 394,543 shares of common of 7.76 
per cent of the total, as 
with 465,474 shares or 9.15 per cent 
three months ago. On June 30, 
1914, the foreign holdings of the com- 


compared 


mon totaled 25.07. per cent of the 
whole. Largest holdings abroad are 
in England where there are 169,175 
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shares. At the end of the second 
quarter Holland held 210,525 shares 
but at the end of the third this had 
dwindled to 145,858 shares. 


Steady Prices 


Are Ruling in Coal By-Products— 
Ammonium Sulphate is Scarce 


New York, Nov. 3 Although 


plies of some descriptions are scarce, 
the 


steady. 


Ssup- 


coal tar products market 
hold- 


ing at 24 to 29 cents and 90 per cent 


prices in 


remain Pure benzol is 


material at 22 to 24 cents. The 
heavy buying noted during the sum- 
mer months, has subsided, although 


Demand for 
toluol and solvent naphtha also is 
with 


spot supplies are scarce. 


somewhat slower; nevertheless, 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant 


PONS QOS cobs cccksedecosedes $0.25 to .29 

cc ee 26te .80 

Rebremt GRURTER  .ccccccacccesese 22to .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Pees bi des ncccocssecocnse nomina! 


Naphthalin, flake 
Naphthalin. balls 


0.08% to .0T% 
0.08% to 09% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plant 











Sulphate of ammonia........... 3.50 to 3.75 
Contract 

Pure benzol a eencccesecpeuy $0.25 to .29 

Toluol bpoteoscaevbaea 26to 30 

ies GD ‘oe cacocesescnnsent 22to .27 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plant 

POE . 50005 66cuen oe veces ene nominal 

Naphthalin, flake ........... 0.06% to 07% 

Naphthalin. balls ..........-. 0.08 % to OY 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants | 

Sulphate of ammonia........... 3.40 to 3.50 
production at a reduced rate, stocks 


are not accumulating. Toluol is 


quoted at 26 to 30 cents on spot and 


contract, and solvent naphtha at 22 
to 27 cents 


Activity by drug merchants in cov- 
ering their next season’s requirements 
the naphthalin 
The dye industry is also a 
factor in the present activity. Naph- 
flakes is holding at 6% to 
7% cents, and naphthalin in balls at 
8% to 9% 

The 


monia is 


continues to feature 


market 
thalin in 


cents. 

sulphate of am- 
hardship 
deliv- 
This has resulted in relatively 


scarcity of 
causing some 


among buyers seeking nearby 
eries 
paid in in- 
the still 
may be quoted for domestic business 
at $3.40 to $3.50’products’ plants,’ and 
$3.50 to $3.75 on Export busi- 
ness is ‘quoted at $4 to $4.25, eastern 


seaboard. The latter are more or less 


high prices being seme 


stances. However, market 


spot. 


nominal. 
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Eastern Tool Dealers Form 
' Association 
Definite form has been assumed by 


the association of some of the machine 
tool dealers in the east, the title of 


which is the Machine Tool Dealers’ 
association of New York City. Offi- 
cers have not as yet been selected 


but C. O. Dowding temporarily has 
been appointed chairman and _ his 
headquarters are located at 151 Lafay- 
ette street, New York City. The fol- 
lowing are charter members: Manning, 


Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 119 West 
Fortieth street; Vandyck Churchill 
Co., 85 Liberty street; The Fairbanks 
Co., 416 Broome street; Dale-Brew- 
ster Co., Inc., 54 Lafayette street; 
Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., 136 Cedar 


street; Barbour, Love & Woodward, 
Singer building; Frevert Machinery 
Co., 38 Vesey street, and Patterson, 
Gottfried & Hunter, Inc., 211 Centre 


street, all in New York City. Other 
machinery dealers are to be invited 


to become members. 


To Build Sheet Plant 


Chicago, Nov. 3—The Aetna Iron 
& Steel Co. headed by C. E. Wirt, 
vice president of the National Bank 
of America, Gary, Ind., has bought 
400 acres at Gary, Ind., formerly oc- 


cupied by the Aetna Explosives Co. 
Preparations are under way for the 
erection of a sheet mill, 312 x 552 
feet, in which will be installed six 
sheet mills with furnaces and a gal- 
vanizing department. The buildings 
are designed to add six more mills 


within a short time and further addi- 
tions as circumstances warrant. 

The plant will require two 30-ton 
cranes of 84-foot span, and one 10- 
ton crane of 40-foot span. A _ con- 
tract for the building is expected to 
be let within the next few days. 


Announce New Plant 


been 
Bros. Co. 
the com- 


Official announcement has 
made by the Follansbee 
that Toronto, O., “where 
pany has acquired 15 acres, will be 
the site of its new sheet and tin 
plate mill, to cost $3,000,000. Con- 
struction is stated. to. begin imme- 
diately. 

The new plant will duplicate ‘the 
present plant of the company at 
Follansbee, W. Va., except that it 
will be electrically driven throughout. 
It will consist of four 40-ton open- 
hearth furnaces, four side door ingot 
furnaces, one 1500 tons hydraulic 


press, one 30-inch reversing bar mill, 
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while the finishing department will 
include four 50-inch, four 44-inch and 
two 40-inch sheet mills, each mill to 
have ome stand of roughing rolls, 10 
cold mills and 12 double anncaling 
furnaces. 

The company has secured sufficient 
coal lands adjoining the mill site to 


provide sufficient coal for its opera- 


tion. A realty company, a subsidiary 
of the Follansbee Bros. Co., will 
build 300 new .houses for the em- 
ployes of the new plant. These 
houses will be on a site just south 
of Toronto, in a section known as 
Jeddo. A model town will be laid 
out there and it is expected later will 
be incorporated with Toronto. Jo- 
seph Breslove, Oliver building, Pitts- 


burgh, is consulting engineer in con- 
nection with the new plant 


Will Cast Cutting Tools 

The United States High Speed Steel 
& Tool Corp., recently incorporated in 
New York with a capital stock of 
150,000 value, 
manufacture high speed cutting tools 
of all kinds by a process of casting. 
The company all the 
assets and business of the High Speed 
Tools Corp., Toledo, O., and has also 


shares, no par will 


has acquired 
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follows: President, D. H. Friedman, 
president of the United Iron & Steel 
Co., Albany, and vice president of the 
Cohoes Rolling Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
first Wolker- 
stein, formerly president of the High 
Speed Tools Corp.; vice president and 


































vice president, V. V. 


plant manager, L. J. Ollesheimer, also 
formerly the 
treasurer, Frank A. McNamee, a busi- 
of 


Proskanzer, 


of Toledo company; 


ness man Albany; and 
Robert C. 
foregoing, with Frank E 
dent the Manufacturers 


bank 20 ae Be 


board of directors. 


secretary, 
the 
Howe, presi- 
National 
the 


attorney; 


of 


of comprise 


To Meet in St. Louis 


The twenty-second 
tion of the American Mining congress 
will be held at St. Nov. 17-22, 
1919. An effort made during 
this meeting to create a closer under- 
the 

the 


annual conven- 
Louis, 
will be 
standing between employers and 
speakers al- 
Pea- 
body, Chicago; R. Dawson Hail, man- 
Senator Albert 


employes. Among 


ready scheduled are: Francis S 


aging editor, Coal Age; 


B. Cummins, author of the Cummins 
railroad bill; Dr. Van H. Manning, 
director, bureau of mines, Washing- 











taken over a plant at Albany, N. Y., ton; Dr. George Otis Smith, director, 
which will begin to operate shortly. United States geological survey; and 
The Toledo company had been turn- Andrew Duffy, director of the safety 
ing out tools for about two years. division, United States railway ad 
The officers of the company are as_ ministration 
| Obituari 
ituaries 

REDERICK W. WALLACE, his home. He is survived by his 

general manager and treasurer son, Jerome Hamler, who was asso- 

of the Waclark Wire Co., Eliza- ciated with him in business 
beth, N. J., died on Oct. 30, at his George H. Noble, mechanic ard in- 
home in Plainfield, N. J. He was ill ventor, employed for more than 50 
but a few days, death resulting from venta ‘Gt Ghe jag Sharpe Mfg. 
pneumonia. Mr. Wallace was a grad- Co. Dedvidienée ie lied tee) Bhe 
uate of Yale university, in the class home in that city, Oct. 23, aged 78. 
as 1888, and was a member of the 


Scroll & Keys and the Plainfield, N. 
J., country club. 


Charles N. McFarland, who has been 


general manager of the Jaxon Steel 
Products division of the General Motors 
Corp., Jackson, Mich., for some time, 


died in that city on Nov. 1, following an 
operation for appendicitis. 


Peter J. Hamler, aged 51 
founder and‘ president of the Hamler 
Boiler & Tank Co., 3906 South Hal- 
sted street, Chicago, died Oct. 25 at 


years, 


Fred W. Wallace, 


the 


general manager 
president Waclark Wire 
Bayway, N. J., died Oct. 30 at 
his home Plainfield, N. J., aged 55. 
He was a member of the class of 1888 


and of 
Co., 


in 


at Yale university. 


George Thomson Coppins, for 30 


years secretary of the Walworth Mfg 


Co., Boston, until his retirement sev- 
eral. years. ago, died at his home in 
Néwton, . Mass., Oct. 22, aged 74 


years. He was a veteran of the Civil 


war. 

















Tool Market Survives Strike 


General Iron and Steel Disturbance Interferes but Slightly With October Busi- 
ness of Machinery Sellers — Eastern Automotive Industry's Tool De- 


mands Large—Crane Sales Numerous Despite Labor Troubles 


significant that throughout the month of October, 

it was but little affected by the strike in the iron 
and steel industry. Some holding back of orders was 
done by certain manufacturers who were influenced by 
the uncertainty but on the whole, it can be said that 
sellers of machinery successfully have survived the first 
five or six weeks of the interference with general in- 
dustry. At certain times in the month more orders were 
received than inquiries, but usually the reverse was true. 
Striking machinists in Akron, O., and elsewhere returned late 
in October and some equipment orders then were prompt- 
ly released; some are yet to be issued. Unrest in Pater- 
con, N. J., Bridgeport, Conn., and other toolmaking 
centers had its affect upon the market but this largely 
was nominal. While much of the month’s business con- 
sisted of light equipment, of heavier tools 
fairly numerous. The establishment of their own machine 
shops by various manufacturers in the Chicago territory, 
machine tool business for dealers 


BB vicoiicant as is the machine tool industry, it is 


sales were 


made for increased 


Government-owned Machinery Sold Abroad 


FFERS of new and used machinery by the govern- 

ment and various companies formerly engaged on 
war work have made themselves more or less felt in the 
east during the past 30 days. Sellers believe however that 
the sooner this equipment is cleared away, the 
healthy will the market become. The war department 
reported the sale of approximately 2500 machine tools to 
La Construction Metallique, a co-operative society of 500 


more 


industrial concerns of Belgium. This practice if con- 
tinued will remove a large factor from the domestic 
market. Because of this sale abroad, it is stated that the 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill, experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining its full requirements out of government- 
owned stocks, to replace the equipment damaged by fire 
of several weeks ago. The Remington Typewriter Co., 
Ilion, N. Y., however, bought 50 government-owned tools, 
it is stated, without difficulty. 


Automotive Demand Spreads Eastward 


IDDLE WESTERN sellers of machinery have found 
a ready market in the automotive and allied indus- 
tries for many months. This continues. It was noted 
during October, however, that this automotive demand is 
becoming stronger in the east. Purchases by the Willys 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. for the Duesenberg plant 
where it is building its new 6-cylinder car, include 10 
special machines, 10 Norton grinders and 14 Newton slab 
millers. Since its announced expansion program con- 
templates the expenditure of $4,000,000, other large pur- 
chases are scheduled for early closing. The New De- 
parture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., is to buy $1,000,000 worth 
of tools. The North American Motors Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., bought $300,000 worth of machinery, and the Inter- 
national Motors Co., Allentown, Pa., will require a large 
amount for its $1,000,000 plant. The General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., issued a list of 53 tools and the 
Parish Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa., bought a considerable 
number. 
Unslaked demand for equipment continues among the 
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automobile builders in the Cleveland and Detroit terri- 
tories. The largest project is the new plant for the 
Fisher Body Ohio Co., Cleveland, which has been in- 


$10,000,000 Corp., 
about to 


for contemplated buildings, and the 


The 


issue a list of 


Te mplar Motors 
$300,000 


corporated at 
Cleveland, is worth of 


machinery Chandler 


and Cleveland Motor Car companies also are to make 

some heavy expenditures for buildings and equipment 
Miscellaneous Requests Are Heavy 

ARIOUS lines of manufacturing effort again were 


heavily represented in the miscellaneous buying of the 


past month. Perhaps the largest inquiry was circulated 
by the American Car & Foundry Co., 
Y., Buffalo and Chicago plants, covering $100,000 worth 
of equipment. A. Bentley & Son, Toledo, O., 
huge list of tools, approximating $1,500,000 in value for 
The E. W. Bliss 


heavy equip- 
Y oungs- 


for its Depew, N 
issued a 
what is said to be a shipyard project. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


ment, as did the Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., 


Co., bought considerable 


town, O. The Wehrle Co., Newark, O., stove manufac- 
turer, issued a list of 26 tools and bought several. The 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, bought 19 lathes and 
screw machines in Cleveland The Ohio Collieries Co., 
Toledo, O., asked for prices on five tools while the 
Stevens Motor branch at Freeport, Ill. of the Moline 


Plow Co., bought $6000 worth. 
Longshoremen’s Strike Lowers Exports 


XPORTERS of machinery report splendid business in 
the Straits Settlements, Dutch East 
territories in the East. The 
however, is holding back many 


Indies and other 
strike, 
Data 
supplied during October, showed a continued falling off in 
$3,849,143, 


Far longshoremen’s 


shipments abroad. 
machinery exports of $591,676 to 
was a little less high 
level for June. C. H. New 
York City, issued a list of 125 tools for locomotive and 
car repair shops in South America. Shibakawa & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, asked for prices on 100 
tools for an automobile plant in Japan 


August of 


which than 50 per cent of the 


Coulier, 25 Church street, 


Many Cranes Sold Despite Steel Strike 
UILDERS of 


manufacturing 
from the 


while not affected from the 
suffered from the sales 
strike. Most of 


tomers are found among the various iron and steel plants 


cranes 
end, end of 


their business steel their cus- 
However, some sizable sales were made; 
seven went to the Firestone Steel Products Akron, 
QO., and a like number to the Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. 


Co., New York. McIntosch & Seymour, Auburn, N. Y,, 


of the country. 
Co., 


and the Harley Co., Springfield, Mass., each closed on 
four and the Leffel Mfg. Co., Springfield, O., bought 
three. Several firms bought two cranes each. 


Inquiries not yet closed include one for 59 chain hoists 
from % to 20 tons for shipment to Japan, issued by the 
Merchants, Inc., New York: one for 
to South America by C. H. 
New York; for five for the Hugh 
Nawn Contracting Co., ‘that city, and one for several 
overhead cranes for M. W. Kellogg & Co., Jersey City. 


Trans-Continental 
eight cranes for 


Coulier, 


export 


one cranes 














Tool Buyers Revive Inquiries 


Effects of Steel Strike Wearing Off —-Coal Strike Influence Not Noted as Yet—Dodge 
Bros., Perfection Heater and Firestone Tire & Rubber Issue Large Lists— 


Single Crane Inquiries Fairly Numerous 


economic influences of the hour, machine tool 
sellers believe they will weather this storm 

as successfully as they have the steel strike, which 
now is crumbling steadily. Those manufacturers 
who because of uncértainties, held up equipment 
purchases, now are making urgent efforts to place 
orders for prompt delivery. A tendency to close 
quickly when requirements are located, now is 
noted. This is true in the Middle West especially. 
While buying in the east is not especially active, 
many inquiries are out. The American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, and the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., both are large buyers. 
Dodge Bros., Detroit, have issued a comprehensive 
list; the Periection Heater Co., Cleveland, is ask- 
ing for about 20 tools, and the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., has issued a list of 36 ma- 
chines. Most sales are for smaller numbers of tools 
however, and inquiries asking for one, two or three 
machines especially are numerous at this time both 
in Cleveland and in Chicago. In the latter city, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad has re- 
vived its inquiry for 50 tools; the Samson Tractor 
Co., Janesville, Wis., continues to place orders as 
does the Nash Motors Co., Milwaukee. The Intér- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, purchased four 21- 
inch turret lathes for its tractor plant. The F. B. 
Stearns Co., Torbensen Axle Co., Perfection Heater 
Co,, Cleveland, all made purchases in their home 
town. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., that city, have re- 


sagas as is the coal strike among 


vived their inquiries as have a number of other 
companies, who held up purchases subsequent to 
the calling of the steel strike. 

Reports fromm Canada indicate that a gradual 
improvement is taking’ place in the equipment 
industry, contributed largely by the automotive 
The Chase Tractors Corp., Toronto, is 
A new 


industries. 
expected to issue a fair sized list shortly. 
company has asked for 21 tools through the Chap- 
man Ball Bearing Co., Toronto. The St. Lawrence 
Welding Co., Montreal, wants plate-working ma- 
chine and garage equipment is desired by Wm. 
Munson, Tara, Ont. Machinery and equipment 


ior a new factory is desired by the Actne Roofing , 


Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

Cranes are moving slowly, although practically 
all the activity in Pittsburgh is in connection with 
this class of equipment. The Blaw-Knox Co., 
Hoboken, Pa., bought three; the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., and the American Steel Co.,. EII- 
wood City, Pa., each bought one. Further east 
crane inquiries mainly. call for one each. They come 
from the Ellwood City Forge Co., Ellwood City, 
N. J.; Michigan Stamping Co., Detroit;. Erie 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa.; Commercial Steel Castinge 
Co., Marion, O.; Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W 
Va.; Cleveland Rubber Mold Foundry & Machine 
Co., Cleveland; Elyria Steel Products Co., Elyria, 
O.; Standard Oil Co., New Orleans, La.; Viele 
Blackwell & Buck, New York; Atlas Portland 
Cement’Co., Northampton; Pa. The Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corp., New York is asking for two. 


Lull Exists in Eastern Tool and Crane Market 


HILE considerable inquiry is out, buying in the 
eastern machine tool market is not especially active. 
Little is being done at the moment on the larger lists 
pending, and the placing of scattered business appears to 
be somewhat smaller. In some quarters, this disposition 
among buyers to hold off is regarded as the natural 
result of the acute labor situation now prevailing; in 
others, however, such influence is regarded lightly and 
the present lull is* considered as being without much 
particular significance. That “sentiment continues strong 
is reflected by advances of 10 and 20 per cent by one 
manufacturer on certain types of sensitive drills. No 
other advances Wawe been noted during the past week, 
but some ‘ard ‘expected. 
Although some railroad: buying “has Been ‘reported in 
other sections of the country, the eastern market con- 
tinues to be “little affected.’ A small list has been recent- 
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ly closed by the Pennsylvania railroad, but other than 
this only an occasional tool has been purchased The 
export situation remains largely unchanged, there being 
but little foreign business booked. One large buyer to begin 
closing on its list is the American Car & Foundry Co., 
which: during the past few days has placed an order for 
eight radial drills. The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syra- 
cusé, N. Y.; is also buying machine tools at this time. 

New inquiry for cranes has been light, and awards 
have not been large. One contract calls for a 15-ton 
overhead crane, with 50-foot span, for the Ellwood City 
Forge Co., Ellwood City, N. J.’ It went to the Champion 
Engineering Co. This builder has also received recently 
contracts for a 10-ton electric crane, with 75-foot span, 
for the Michigan Stamping Co. Detroit; a 50-ton crane, 
with 10-ton auxiliary and 36-foot span, for the Erie 
Peundry Co., Erie, Pa:;-a 10-tom crane, with 58-foot span, 
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Used by the Majority 


of Large Users and Twist Drill and 


Milling Cutter Manufacturers in America— 


It is not just a coincidence that all these tool expert 
LUDLUM STEEL prefer Ludlum “Sieels, "There 4 something much pe 
CONSISTENTLY 


than that behind it—there is the knowledge that, right in 
their own experience, Ludlum Steels have far outserviced 

UNIFORM everything else for the purpose. Thal is why Ludlum 

Mohawk Extra 

High Speed Steel 









Steels are selected by the majority of tool experts. 







If you are not using Ludlum Steels we would like to 






























Albany have you let us know—for we can show you the way to 
Alloy Tool Steel much more satisfactory results. 
Hvron 
Alloy Die Steel Just dell us you are interested. 
“Fooled” Chin! Steel Prompt shipment from warehouse stock at Watervliet, 
p N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, IIl.; or Cambridge, Mass., 
— es handled through our branch off 
Carbon Tool Steel andied through our branch offices. 
One'da 
Oil Hardening Steel LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY 
Teton General Offices and Works: 
Ball Bearing Steel WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
Yuma Branch Offices: 


Chicago Cambridge. Mass. Detroit Buffalo New York City 
Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


PAGH SPEED STE 


ae . 


Chrome Magnet Steel 





Say vou saw it in Tue Irow Trape Review 
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for the Commercial Steel Castings Co., Marion, O.; a 
15-ton crane, with 29-foot span, for the Weirton Steel 
1 Co., Weirton, W. Va.; a 5-ton crane, 46-foot span, for 
the Cleveland Rubber Mold Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cleveland; and a 5-ton crane, with 38-foot span, for the 
Elyria Stcel Products Co. Elyria, O. The Cuba Railway 
Co. has purchased a 15-ton traveling crane for Cuba from 
the Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co. 

Included in recent awards in the locomotive crane 
market is a 25-ton Browning crane for Viele, Blackwell 
& Buck, 49 Wall strect, New York City. The crane is 
for domestic use. The Standard Oil Co. has bought a 
15-ton oil burning locomotive crane for New Orleans. 
The Atlas Portland Cement Co., with purchasing offices 
at 30 Broad street, New York City, has purchased a 15- 
ton Brown Hoist crane for Northampton, Pa. The Mc- 
Lean Contracting Co. Baltimore, has bought a 25-ton 
used Ohio crane. 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., 15 Broad street, 
New York., has placed two 20-ton overhead cranes with 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. This order follows the 
recent award of two 10-ton and two 15-ton cranes to this 
company. The Cerro de Pasco company remains in the 
market for a special ladle crane of seven tons capacity. 
The King Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is inquiring for 
a monorail overhead system. 


Splendid Tool Business Current in Canada 


ANADIAN machinery and tool dealers report that 
business gradually is showing improvement and that 
the inquiry for several lines is brisk. The demand for 
tools for automobile plants heads the list and even greater 
activity in this line of equipment is anticipated. With this 
increasing demand, some deliveries are impossible this 
side of three to six weeks. The Chase Tractors Corp., 
Ltd., 28 Atlantic avenue, Toronto, Ont., will issue a list 
for its new addition. It is going over its present equip- 
ment, sorting out what can be made use of, the remainder 
of which will be sold. A new concern which is locating 
in Canada has asked the Chapman Ball Bearing Co., 
347 Sorauren avenue, Toronto, to put it in touch with 
firms who are in a position to supply the following equip- 
ment: One each No. 0 and No. 2 Brown & Sharpe plain 
milling machine, 10 No. 00, four No. 0 and five No. 2 
Brown & Sharpe automatic screw machines. The St. 
Lawrence Welding Co., 138 Inspector street, Montreal, 
Que., is in the market for power punch and shear to work 
¥%-irch plate; also a set of power rolls, 10 to 12 feet long 
to roll %-inch plate. William Munson, Tara, Ont., is in 
the market for equipment for a garage. The Acme 
Roofing Co., Walker road, Walkerville, Ont., is receiving 
prices on machinery and equipment for a new factory to 
be erected at once. Wm. Bonter & Sons, Mormora, 
Ont., is in the market for flour mill and grist mill ma- 
chinery and cquipment to be installed in mills to be 
erected immediately. Jules Caron, 69 St. Francois Xavier 
street, Three Rivers, is receiving prices on elevator 
equipment including one 45-horsepower clectric motor; 
one 100-horscpower electric motor; grain separator and 
crusher, etc. 


Small Sales Mean Fair Sized Aggregate Value 


OST of the new» business in the Chicago machinery 
’ market continues to come in small lots, one im- 
portant seller stating that his largest sale during the past 
week covered three pieces of equipment. At present 
prices, it does not’ require™a heavy ‘selling movement to 
bring the total to a high mark, measured in dollars. 
While railroads are not showii@@fiuch interest in “tdols, 
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an occasional indication is given that buying from this 
source may be expected when the railroads have been 
returned to private owners. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad is active now and has asked new bids 
on a list issued several months ago, covering about 50 
tools. Whether this indicates a real desire to buy or 
simply to obtain an insight into the present market is not 
known. 

The Samson Tractor Co., at Janesville, 
tinues to add to its equipment and Nash Motors Co, 
is about to close for its new plant at Milwaukee. The 
International Harvester Co. recently purchased four 21- 
inch turret lathes for its tractor plant at Chicago. No 
particular change is taking place in prices, although an 
occasional advance of 10 to 15 per cent is made here and 
there. Deliveries are growing gradually more remote as 
new business exceeds production. 


Wis., con- 


Several Crane Orders Taken in Pittsburgh 


FEW orders for cranes have been closed recently in 
the Pittsburgh district, but as a general proposition, 
machinery and tool business in that district con- 
tinued to be better in prospect than in actuality. Buyers 
generally are hesitant owing to the extremely unsettled 
labor situation and only such projects as cannot be put 
off are being closed. The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., through its Pittsburgh office, recently 


has 


closed with the Blaw-Knox Co., Hoboken, Pa., for two 
10-ton, and one 20-ton 70-foot span, cranes. The Alliance 
Machine Co. Alliance, O., has been awarded a 15-ton 
trolley crane by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 


but the plant of the latter company for which this crane 
is intended is not announced. The American Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has placed a 5-ton crane for its Ellwood City, 
Pa., plant with the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, III. 

Although the Cambria works of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. still! are down as a result of the steel 
strike, a citizens’ committee is making an effort to get 
the men to go back. If this move is successful, plant 
improvements involving expenditures of more than $10, 
000,000 will be resumed and this probably will be fol- 
lowed by a closing on equipment inquiries put out some 
time ago. 


Three Fair Sized Lists Out in Cleveland 


EVIVAL of old inquiries which were held up because 

of the steel strike as well as the issuance of several 

new lists are engaging the interest of machine tool sell- 
Three of the latter class 


ers in the Cleveland district. 
come from the Perfection Heater Co., Cleveland; the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., and Dodge 


Bros., Detroit. The former company is equipping itself 
to manufacture its own parts instead of purchasing them 
for assembling and issued a list of about 20 machines, 
including Garvin duplex millers; multiple spindle drills; 
various drill presses and drills; Pratt & Whitney profil- 
ing machines; cutter grinders, etc. It has purchased a 
number of these. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
asking for four 36-inch drill presses, back-geared, power 
feed with tapping attachments; three sensitive drill 
presses, %-inch capacity drill; one spline miller equal to 
a 4-inch Pratt & Whitney; one 20-inch drill press, circular 
table, power feed with tapping attachment; ‘one yertical 
tapper, 54-inch capacity; four 16-inch x 10-foot lathes with 
taper attachment and two without taper attachment; two 
No. 3 universal milling machines; two 24-inch shapers; one 
6 x 6-inch power hack saw; one No. 6 screw machine, 
¥%-inch capacity, belt driven; three wet grinders, 16-inch x 
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Say, Fella’s— 


I find there aint sich a HW 
of a difference between men an’ 
metal after all. The less there 





is in ‘em, the more kick an’ fuss 
they kin make, an’ the better 








they are the easier to git along 
with. Take those HUBBARD 
ROLLS—good all the way 
through. Ya never hear a 


squeak or squawk out of ’em. 


(lag Wl fu — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “1 Hinds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steel Castings, 
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1%-inch wheels; 200-ton forging press; one 24-inch x 18- 
foot and one 30-inch x 20-foot lathe with taper attach- 
ment; one 8-spindle multiple drill press, %-inch capacity; 
two 14-inch x 10-foot lathes with taper attachment, con- 
stant speed motor; two No. 4 plain milling machines; 
one 10-inch slotter; on 84-inch gear cutter; one 6-inch 
centering machine. Dodge Bros. are taking quotations 
on one 28-inch W. F. Barnes sliding head, one 23-inch 
Rockford stationary, one used 24-inch Cincinnati back- 
geared stationery head drilling machine; one used 16- 
inch x 6-foot Reed, two new 16-inch x 6-foot South Bend, 
one used 16-inch x 6-foot Leblond and one 14-inch x 6- 
foot Hendey lathe; two new Kempton No. 3 universal, 
one used No. 3 Brown & Sharpe, four No. 3 Kempsmith 
and one No. 3 Cincinnati universal milling machines; one 
36 x 36-inch x 8-foot Gray planer; four No. 57 and four 
No. 666 Toledo power presses; one No. 2, four No. 4 and 
one No. 6 used and nine No. 2 new Warner & Swasey 
hand screw machines and one 24-inch Gould & Eberhardt 
shaper. 





Smaller inquiries are so plentiful that dealers contrary 
to their usual custom find it unnecessary to go outside 
the immediate territory. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., has revived its inquiry for about a dozen 
tools. The B. F. Goodrich Co., that city, still is looking 
for a*boring mill and now is in the market for an 18-inch 
shaper. The Post Tractor Co., Cleveland, is asking for 
a horizontal boring mill. The P. A. Gceier Co., Cleveland, 
is looking for an open side planer. The Urban Machine 
& Tool Co., Cleveland, which succceds the Ohio Tool & 
Machine Co., and which is to specialize on a bench lathe, 
has bought a No. 3 plain milling machine and is in the 
market for a lathe. The Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is in the market for a 3%4-inch stroke, 4000- 
pound punch press. The F. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland, 
has closed on the hammer it asked for recently. The 
Peerless Nut Co., that city, bought two nut tappers and 
the Torbensen Axle Co., that city, bought a drill press, 
and considerable government equipment and is under- 
stood to be in the market for some special machinery. 
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Vaughn & Taylor, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 


Turner, want a 


planer. 


An announcement of interest to equipment sellers is 
made by the Marsh Motor Car Co., W. T. Marsh, presi- 
dent, which is a reorganization of the Sterling Motor 
Car Co., Brockton, Mass. The new company has bought 
100 acres in Cleveland, and construction has been started 
on the first unit of the plant, 200 x 500 feet, to cost $250,- 
000. 


Detroit dealers are informed that 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
its Port Huron, Mich., factory and 
for machine tools, as is the Wills-Lee 
Mich., which is building an automobile plant. Machine 
tools and other equipment are yet to be ordered by the 
Republic Carbon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and a few 
drills, presses, etc., are required by the Western Steel 
& Iron Works, DePere, Wis., for its new 2-story build- 
110 feet. Approximately $80,000 worth of ma- 
rw for its new 4-story building to be completed in 
the spring of 1920, is to be bought by the Reliance Motor 
Truck Co., Appleton, Wis., and possibly a similar amount 
will be required by the Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., which is doubling its capacity. A new $500,000 
building now being erected will double the output of the 
Bucyrus Steam Shovel Co., Evansville, Ind. The Daven- 
port Machine Tool Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., bought a 
plant recently which was partly equipped; additional ma- 
chine tools must be purchased. 
Other building projects which give rise to expectations 


the Pressed Steel 
has started work on 
making overtures 


Co., Marysville, 


is 


that equipment soon will be asked for are: Addition to 
plant, Fairmont Mining & Machinery Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.; new plant, Huckabee Tractor Co., Texarkana, 


Ark.; 90 x 300-foot addition for the Franklin Tractor Co., 


Franklin, O.; 2-story, 80 x 200-foot plant, Anderson 
Foundry & Machine Works, Anderson, Ind.; plant, 180 x 
215 feet, Gear Grinding Machine Co., Detroit; $70,000 
addition for the Jackson Steel Products Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; 1-story, 168 x 290-foot addition for the Hamp 
Motor Car Corp., 1049 East Milwaukee avenue, Detroit. 







Among New England Plants 


Fred L 
and John T. Pig 
Mfg. Co. has let 


BOSTON.—The Beacon Rectifier Co., 

been incorporated with $10,000 capital _ oe 
machinery, heating supplies, ete., by George Y. 
Young, William J. Henderson, Hyde Park, Mass., 


been incorporated with 
Foster, Albert E. Simpson 


a contract for a 2-story, 


$10,000 capital, 


LOWELL, MASS.—The Gillespie 


Co. has been incorporated to build textile machinery 
with $100,000 capital, by J. B. Hale, Arthur B 
Edwards and W. Harold Balkcom. 


PAWTUCKET, R, IL—The Potter & Johnston Ma- 


60 x 300-foot plant, to 


and M. L. Henderson. cost $50,000. chine Co, will build a 1-story, 112 x 273-foot 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Penniman & James, 414 SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Tidewater O11 Co., machine shop addition. 

Main street, have awarded contracts for & manu- New York, has let a contract for a plant to cost PAWTUCKET, R. I1—The Tamarack Co. has let 
facturing building and s machine shop, to cost $40 900. the contract for a 4-story, 114 x 174-foot addition, 
$35,000. WARREN, MASS.—The Warren Steam Pump Co. a §3-story, 48 x 114-foot office addition and a 


HAVERHILL, MASS.—Plans are being prepared for 
a 5-story, 45 x 150-foot plant and a l-story, 18 x 
30-foot boiler house to cost $70,000 for the New 
England Wood Screw Co. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—The Mills Machine Co. has 
begun work on a machine shop, to cost $50,000. 

LYNN, MA@R.—‘The Whiteomh Pattern . hae 


200 feet and 1-story, 
WORCESTER, 





has started work on plant additions, 


capital, by F. F. Phillips Jr., C. H. Billings and 
Harold F. Reed, Brookline, 
PAWTIVKET. BR. 1.—The Hale Rretling Machine 


l-story, 85 x 40 x 75-foot power house addition, to cost $300,000. 


40 x 60 feet. PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The General Utilities Co. 
MASS.—The Clarke-Emerson Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to make wrenches, machines, 
bas been incorporated to build machines with $50,000 gas water heaters, etce., with $60,000 capital, by 


Fred B. Wemple, Richard J. Reeves and Herbert 
J. A. Skipp, East Previdence, R. 1 
PROVIDENOB, BR The Gakes 


Mass. 
Atroraft Gerp. 
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swiEn<S> CASTINGS 


The Sivyer Service of providing 
Electric Steel Castings has for its 
objects the decrease of machining 
costs and the increase of wearing- 
quality and life. Both are at- 
tained by methods which result 
from long experience and begin 
with the design of the casting it- 
self. When we find that a casting 
we are asked to furnish is of a 
design not consistent with good 
foundry practice, we study its 
function in the completed unit and 
offer the necessary suggestions to 
make it a really practicable cast- 
ing job without affecting in any 
way its function and efficiency. 


Secondly: Sivyer Service ana- 
lyzes the functions of the casting 
and specifies the proper composi- 
tion steel for the job; long experi- 
ence with carbon and alloy steels 
has enabled us to reduce costs 
and increase quality remarkably 
for many different industries. 


Thirdly: Sivyer Service makes 
a careful study of the pattern and 
molding problems involved, for 
improper gating and insufficient 
risers are often the greatest 
wasters of machining labor and 
metal. 


Fourthly: Sivyer Service ana- 
lyzes carefully the proper anneal- 
ing methods to be used and con- 
trols their proper application 
through unfailingly efficient equip- 
ment and men. In _ short, the 
Sivyer Service supervises every 
step necessary to secure unusu- 
ally and unfailingly good castings 
of electric steel. It never relies 
on one factor alone, relies very 
little even on the natural freedom 
of = electric steel from occluded 
gases and on its commonly recog- 
nized merit in resisting crystal. 
lization. It also depends but little 
on the inherent scientific accuracy 
of the electric furnace process. 
From casting-design to sand- 
blasting and tumbling, the funda- 
mental superiority of Sivyer Steel 
is due to its men and metal. 
Their value is best proved by the 
fact that, although the produc- 
tion of steel castings is generally 
looked upon as a local one, the 
Sivyer market is national. 


SIV 


SIVYER 
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Sand - blastin motor track 
wheels in one of the Sivyer Sand- 
Blast compartments 





S PECIAL sand-blasting equipment had to be designed 

in order to satisfy the Sivyer standards for finished 
castings. The Sivyer men who use the equipment are 
with few exceptions veterans who have for years done 
the careful work necessary to satisfy the Sivyer in- 
spection. Although sand-blasting and tumbling are 
only minor processes, the thoroughness and care ex- 
ercised in carrying them out in the Sivyer way are 
typical of effort necessary to create and maintain the 
supérior quality that has won for Sivyer castings their 
national market. 


ER STEEL 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford Tube Products 
Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 capital by 
H. K. Herblson, P. S. Ripley and Arthur Perkins. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Max M. Slabkin, manufacturer 
of bicycles, etc., ‘has taken title from the Savage 
Arms Corp. to several factory buildings. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford Rubber Co. has 


North Atlantic States 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The United States High Speed 
Steel & Tool Corp. will erect a new plant in this 
city. D. H. Friedman, of this city, has been 
elected president. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Metal. Hose & Tubing 
Co., 253 Tillary street, has had plans drawn for a 
plant, 3-stories, 48 x 102 feet, to cost $75,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The C. & D. Metal Bed Co. 
recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
M. Reiche, L. Polansky and H. Rotman, 709 Lafay- 
ette avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Pan American Smelting 
Works has been incorporated with $75,090 capital, oy 
I. W. Weingart, B. Michaels and 8. Schlosberg, 745 
Driggs avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Forbes Tubular Products 
Corp., metal products, has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital, by §&. H. Roberts, P. J. and 
R. 8. Forbes, 562 Second street, * 

BUFFALO.—The Frontier Machine & Tool Co. 
will make improvements to its factory. 

BUFFALO.—The Jewell Steel Co. is considering 
an addition to its foundry. 

BUFFALO.—The Frentier Machine & Tool 
132 Lakeview avenue, has had plans drawn 
plant. 

BUFFALO.—The Swit Automotive Corp. has heen 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, by W. Hershalt. 
J. J. Akston and L. L. Lewis Jr. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Lockport Foundries Corp. 
recently was incorporated with $210,000 active 
capital, by G. B. Stockwell, W. W. Campbell and 
J. W. Townsend. 

NEW YORK.—The Rubber & Celluloid Products Co. 
is having plans drawn for a boiler house, 1-story, 
20 x 52 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Accurate Brass Casting Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by A. J. 
Gutmuller, L. J. Schukel and M. G. Knorr, 1116 
Wyckoff avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Universal Superheater Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital, by f. 
MeGregor, J. S. Milne and J. T. Crane, 2 Rector 
street. 

NEW YORK.—The W. E. Nichols Corp., contracting 
and electrical works, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, by R. 8S. King, 0. A. Schramm 
and K. M. Nichols, 882 Eighth avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Mechanics’ Too!s Engineering Co, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
T.-M. Hil, G. Warner and A. Janes, 21 East 
Eighty-ninth street. 


Co., 
for a 


NEW YORK.—Riggi Bros., 1216 Lexington wehedt 
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awarded contracts for an 8-story storage building, 
100 x 300 feet and a garage, 100 x 150 feet. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Edward Miller & Co. have let 
& contract for two l-story plant additions. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The New Departure Mfg. Co. 
has placed a contract with Aberthaw Construction 
Co., Boston, for the construction of four factory 
buildings, at a cost of about $1.500,000. The 
contract cals for two 3-story buildings, 82 x 302 
feet, and two 1l-story buildings, 67 x 312 feet. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—The Russell Mfg. Co. has 
started work on a factory and power house, to cost 
$50,000. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Plans are being prepared 
for a 6-story, 80 x 160-foot plant addition for 
Landers, Frary & Clark. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The New Britain Machine 
Co. will build a 50 x 360-foot wing to the former 
government arsenal shop on its land. 









has had plans drawn for a boiler room addition, 
l-story, 25 x 60 feet. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Co-Operative Foundry Co. 
has awarded contracts for a plant addition, to cost 
$20,000. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Motors Co., 
Inc., 609 Driving Park avenue, has award:d a con- 
tract for a machine shop addition, l-story, 100 x 
390 feet. 

ROCHESTER; N. Y.—The Inter-State Machine Prod- 
uets Co., auto parts and factory supplies, has been 
incorporated with $50,000, capital, by M. C. Arm- 
strong, J. and F, C. Buckley. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y¥.—The C. W. Moade Corp. has 
been organized to manufacture hardware and machine 
attachments with $100,000 capital. 

UTICA, N. Y¥.—The Utica General Jobbing Foundry, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
by F. Longo, G. Buccolo and J. Tomaino. 

WALTON, N. Y.—The Archibald-Barnhart Co., agri- 
cultural implements, recently was incorporated with 
$20,000 capital, by 8. M. Barnhart, S. H. Marvin 
and R. Archibald. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Boll Bros. Mfg. Co. ‘s 


Central States Activity 





CLINTON, WIS.—The Clinton Mfg. Co., maker 
of creamery and dairy machinery and appliances, plaus 
to erect a shop addition. 

CYLON, WIS.—The Cylon-Forest Electric Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
operate a steam generating p'ant at Cylon. 

GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.—The Prentiss-Wabers Mfz. 
Co. has been reincorporated as the Prentiss-Wabers 
Stove Co., with a capital stock of $60,000. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—J. A. Drummond, 223 Fast 
Milwaukee avenue, will build a 2-story machine shop 
addition, 60 x 85 feet, costing $20,000 with equip- 
ment. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The board of education ex- 
pects to be ready for bids about Dec. 1 for the 
construction of a high school estimated to cost 


$750,000 to $850,000. The plans embrace a manual 
training department. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Progressive 


Metal & Refining 
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erecting an addition to its plant, 50 x 100 feet. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Superior Motor Parts Co. hag 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by W. A. 
Wilson, G. M. Metz and W. T. Hughes. 


READING, PA.—The Carpenter Steel Co. has 9 





Goverment Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 

ment are desired by the navy 
department, bureau of supplies 
and accounts: 


Hoisting and rotating 
4938, Norfolk, Biooklyn 
Nov. 21. 

Two drill presses, 4939, Newport, Nov, 7. 

Eight bench grinders. 4944, Newport, Nov. 

Three internal grinders, 4952, Newport, Nov, 

One cutting off machine, 4953. Newport, Nov. 

One polishing and buffing machine, 4954, New- 


equipment and 
and Mare 


cranes, 
Island, 


ann 


port, Nov. 7, 

Eleven vertical boring bills, 4990, Washington, 
Nov. 25 

One traveling head slotter, 4991, Washington, 
Nov. 25. 

One -shaping machine, 4994, Washington, Nov. 
25 

Four surface grinding machines, 5008, Washing- 
ton, Nov. 28. 

Four milling machines, 5009, Washington, Nov. 
28 

Two shaping machines, 5010, Washington, Nov. 
28. 

Two overhead trolley ho'sts, 5011, Newport, 
Nov. 28 


One drill'ng. milling and boring machine, 5016, 
Warh'neton. Nov. 28 


Schedule numbers, places of de- 
livery and dates of opening fol- 
low the specifications of the tools. 











permit to erect a $120,000 plant addition, 147 x 


280 feet. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.--fhe White Metal Mfg. Co. 
recently wes incorporated with $500,000 capital, hy 
Theodore Rurode, T. H. Smith and D. F. Edwards. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Runkles Mach'nery Co. has 
purchased a factory site and will erect a modern plant 
for the manufacture of machinery. 

BALTIMORE.—The Standard File & 
recently was incorporated with $150,000 
W. J. Barrett, Edward Roseman and E. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The American Auto Accessories 
Corp, has been chartered with $25,000 capital, by 
H. R. Ansell and others. 


Rasp Co. 
capital, by 
R. Lipman, 








Co., 444 Barclay street, sustained an estimated loss 
of $5000 by fire. 

MILWAUKEE.—The plant of the Doelger & Ker- 
sten Machine Co., 505 Cedar street, recently was 
damaged by fire. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Reliance Boiler 
Works is building a 1-story shop addition, 40 x 90 


feet. John E. Sharp is president. 

MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Autolife Tire Chain Co., 
$25.C00 capital. The incorporators are Jacob Best, 


Henry J. Keller and Fred A. Hoya. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Racine Auto Tire Co. has 
purchased the former Fish Bros. Wagon Co. factory. 
It will be reconstructed. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Globe Foundry Co., in- 
corporated recently, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000 because of the enlarze- 
ment of its new plant construction program. Plans 
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Large steel mills have accorded FALK Herringbone{Gears universal 
recognition for their electric drives, and heavy shaft line drives. 


They have found that these gears are absolutely dependable and eliminate 
all shock, noise and vibration. They reduce upkeep and consumption 
of power. 


Steel Castings 
From 1 Pound to 100,000 Pounds 


-# # WRITE FOR FALK LITERATURE 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
PITTSBURGH—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Building NEW YORK—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Building DENVER, COLO.—Denver Engineering Works 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA.—Vulcan Iron Works 
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for a main shop, 100 x 128 feet, and a cupola 
building, 70 x 150 feet, which will cost about 
$90,000, are being prepared. 

WAUPACA, WIS.—The Wisconsin Veterans’ home, a 
state institution, will build a power house, 50 x 70 
feet. : 

ADRIAN, MICH.—The Andrix Lock Nut Co. has 
been organized with $500,000 capital, by Harry 
Andrix and others. 

CADILLAC, MICH.—The Acme Motor Truck Co. 
is doubling its capacity by four plant units, each 
65 x 144 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Atlas Iron Works plans a plant 
addition. 

DETROIT.—The Fisher Body Co. plans a power 
plant. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Vapor Stove Co. plans a 
l-story plant addition. 

DETROI?.—The Detroit Steel Products Ce. plans 
an add.tion. 

DETROIT.—The Mutual Electric & Machine Co. 
is erecting a 2-story building, 

DETROIT.—The Lancaster Steel Co. will build a 
warehouse here. 

DETROIT.—The Wadsworth Mfg. Co., automobile 
bodies, is having plans prepared for 2 6-story building, 

DETROIT.—The American Bridge Co. has the con- 
tract to erect the steel work for the additions to 
the Stroh Castings Co. 

DETROIT.—The Packard Motor Car Co. is reported 
planning to build a $250,000 service and machine 
shop in Omaha, Nebr. 

DETROIT.—The Knight Metal Products Co. has 
been chartered with $500,000 capital, by Hurry W. 
Knight, 52. Playter boulevard, Toronto, and others. 

DETROIT.—The Federal: Tool Co. has been in- 
corporated with $72,000. capital, by W. L. Howarth, 
65 Ash street, and others. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Gear & Machine Co., 127 
Franklin street, has awarded a contract for a plant 
addition. 

DETROIT.—The Hamp Motor Car Corp., 1049 
East Milwaukee avenue, is taking bids for a plant 
addition, 1-story, 168 x 290 feet. 

DETROIT.—Architect 0. H. Kavieff, 712 Empire 
building, is prep.ring plans for a foundry, 62 x 
106 feet, to cost $30,000. The name of the 
owner is withheld. 

DETROIT.—The Welles Mfg. Co. has been organ- 
ized with $20,000 capital to manufacture machinery, 
etc., by H. V. Welles, 309 West Grand boulevard, 
and others. 

DETROIT.—The Contractors Equipment Co. has 
been chartered with $75,000 capital to engage in a 
general machine shop business, by Albert Beattie. 
192 Fifteenth street, and others. 

DETROIT.—The A. J. Detlaf? Co. has purchased 
89 acres as a site for a new plant, which will 
include a gray iron foundry and a malleable castings 
plant. 

FLINT, MICH.—The Buick Motor Co. contemplates 
a l-story power plant. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Era Spring & Spe- 
clalty Co. contemplates a plant, 1-story, 100 x 200 
feet. 

IRONWOOD, MICH.—The Cole-Goudrie Shovel Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture pneumatic and steam shovels, by William Cole 
and others. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Williard Multitool Mfg. 
Co. has been chartered with $100,000 capital to 
make farm implements, by R. L. Smith and others. 

LANSING, MICH.—The Lansing Fuel & Gas Co. 
contemplates a boiler house to cost $20,000. 
MANISTIQUE, MICH.—The Charcoal Iron Co. is 
Preparing to rebuild its plant. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Muskegon Aluminum 
Foundry has been chartered with $75,000 capital, by 
Axel E. Johnson and others, 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The Lockwood Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
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facture automobile bodies, by C. J. Sullivan and 
Others. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The Michigan Crank Shaft Co. 
will erect a $600,000 plant. 

TRENTON, MICH.—The Purdy Boat Co. has 
awarded contracts for a plant, l-story, 150 x 225 
feet. 

YPSILANTI, MICH.—The Apex Motor Co. has 
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for complete electric equipment for a double deck 
bascule bridge. 

CHICAGO.—The Tuthill Spring Co., 760 Polk 
street, plans a plant and office building, 2-stories, 
212 x 418 feet, to cost $200,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Birdman Electric Co., 1422 West 
Randolph street, contemplates a plant, 3-stories, 





grinders. 


hard, secretary and treasurer. 


Old State National bank. 
o 
The name of the Canton Engi- 
necring & Electric Co., Canton, O., 
has been changed to the Moock 
Electric Supply Co., and capital in- 
creased from $150,000 to $500,000. 


* * * 


The H. R. Lewis Tool Co., De- 
troit, has been sold to the F. R. 
Fortune Tool & Mfg. Co., Wooster, 
O., to which town the Detroit plant 
will be moved when a new factory 
is ready. 

* ” . 


The American Instrument Works, 
Pittsburgh, incorporated July 10, 
last, has succeeded to the business 
of the Pittsburgh Instrument Co. 
The company, which is under the 
management of Earnest A. Schurk, 
is located at 18 Lacock street, north 
side, Pittsburgh, and manufactures 
tools, jigs, dies, machine parts and 
scientific instruments. 


* * * 
The Bucyrus Co. South Mil- 
waukce, Wis., has transferred its 
southern sales offices from New 
Orleans to Birmingham, Ala. 
in 


The Steel Sales Corp., Chicago, 
has opened an office at Detroit, in 
charge of J. P. Mumford, assisted 
by C. B. Peterson. The office is at 
403 Book building, and a full line 
of steel products handled by this 
concern will be available. 





Business Changes Recently Announced 


HEN G. T. Eames decided to remove his business to Evansville, 

Ind., from Kalamazoo, Mich., 

the Kalamazoo Arbor Press Co. to the Evansville Arbor Press Co. It 
manufactures quadruple compound mandrel presses as well as twist drill 
At Evansville a stock company was formed with $50,000 capital; 
Mr. Eames is president; William P. Rus, vice president, and J. J. Rein- 
A factory, 68 x 150 feet, has been estab- 
lished at 112 Pine street and considerable new equipment has been in- 
stalled to supplement the machinery brought from Kalamazoo. 
interested in the company are: W. H. McCurdy of the Hercules Co., J. B. 
Graham of the Graham Glass Co., and John O. Daves, president of the 


* 


86 x 126 feet, to cost $125,000. 


he changed his company’s name from 


Others 


The National Trading Co. now 
represents the Colonial Iron Co., 
Riddleburg, Pa., in the sale of low 
phosphorus pig iron in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Ae .-.* 

The Egbert-Hancock Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has succeeded the 
W. S. Taylor Co. and will continue 
to sell a complete line of iron and 
steel products, representing a num- 
ber of large manufacturers. 

+ > 7 

The Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill, maker of steel shelving, 
lockers, boxes, cabinets, etc., has 
opened a branch sales office to serve 
the New England district, at 161 


Devonshire street, with J. B. 
Throckmorton in charge. 

. > 7. 
The Liess Iron & Metal Co., 
Neenah, Wis., has acquired the 


business of the A. Krone Iron &: 
Metal Co. of Appleton, Wis., which 
were consolidated with headquar- 
ters at Neenah on Nov. 1. M. Liess 
is president, and H. Gazerwitz sec- 
reary and treasurer. 

o-=- & 

The American Piercing Saw Co., 
Providence, R. I., has changed its 
name to the Chadbourne Optical Co. 

“ie “es 

The Schroeder Headlight & Gen- 
erating Co., Evansville, Ind., has 
changed its name to the Sunbeam 
Electric Mfg. Co. 





started the first unit of a motor truck plant. It 
will be 50 x 200 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The Chicago Electrie Mfc. Co.. Georzs 
Knouff president, 2811 South Malsted street, wil 
build a 2-story plant, 100 x 133 feet, costing 
$60,000. 

CHICAGO.—Bids will be received wntil Nov. 5 
by the commissioner of public works, 406 city hall, 








CHICAGO.—The Chicago Electric Mfg. Co., 2811 
South Halsted street, contemplates a plant, 2-stories, 
100 x 133 feet, to cost $60.000. 

CHICAGO.—The Pacific Flush Tank Co., L. E. 
Rein secretary. 4241 Ravenswood avenue, is having 
plans made for a 2-story plant. 

PANA, ILL.—The Pana Engine & Mfg. Co., capl- 
talized at $60,000, has been chartered to manu- 
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Comfort and 
Safety-—- 


This Scfety First Working Shoe is a 
durable, stylish shoe, that will afford 
protection to the foot and give multiple 
service. No matter how often it gets 
wet it will always dry soft and flexible, 
without treatment. It has a half 
bellows tongue which prevents foreign 
matter from entering. 


Made in all half sizes from 5 to II. 
Note the specifications on illustra- 





Backstay 
and 
Pullstrap 


One Piece 





tion. 


No. 3033 B Safety First 
Working Shoe 


GUARANTEED COUNTER 
GRAIN LEATHER 
INSOLE 

REAL LEATHER 

MIDDLE SOLE 

NEOLIN OUTER SOLE 


GENUINE GOODYEAR WELT FASTENED 





The “SAFETY FIRST” WORKING SHOE 


is exceptionally comfortable. The sole is flex- 
ible and the top very soft. It is Genuine Good- 
year Welt Fastened. 


Safety First Shoes are not handled through 
dealers. They are sold direct to business con- 
cerns that are desirous of supplying their em- 
ployes with high quality shoes at “H.C.L.”- 
busting prices. 


You'll do well to let us send you samples. 


SAFETY FIRST SHOE CO. 


General Office: P. O. BOX 1164 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









Ovr’No. 863B Molders Shoe— safe. econom- 
ical. dressy. Soie is so soft it can be almost 
doubled up. Top is es soft as Vici Kid. but 
much more durable. Genuine Goodyear 


Welt Fastened. 
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cialty Co., 
$30,000, has been chartered by Filoy Van Barriger, 
Edgar M. Van Barriger and William C. Van Bar- 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Racine-Sattley Co. will 
build an addition which, with equipment, will cost 
$850,000. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Valsen Plow Co., 101 
Lower First street, has awarded a contract for a 
plant, 4-stories, 100 x 140 feet. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—Bids will be received until 
Nov. 10 by the board of public works for furnishing 
and installing a 750-horsepower horizontal water tube 
boiler. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Imperial Drop Forge Co., 
Harding avenue, contemplates a drop forge plant and 
a boller house addition, to cost $200,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The National Metal Products 
Co., capitalized at $100,000, has been chartered 
to manufacture steel clamps and vises by E. E. 
Gates, John G. Wood and George H. Buckley. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Wabash Tractor Co. con- 
templates a tractor plant, 2-stories, 100 x 200 feet, 
to cost $100,000. 

MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Perfection Machine 
& Castings Co., capitalized at $60,000, has been 
chartered to operate a foundry by Adolph Sorge 
Edward M. Phillips and George A. Giles. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Standard Metals Re- 
fining Corp., capitalized at $50,000, has been char 
tered to manufacture refined metals by Clarence C. 
Walters, Benjamin L. Frank and Maurice L. Hurwich 

WABASH, IND.—The Wabash Foundry Co. contem- 
plates a foundry addition, to cost $50,000. 

CINCINNATI.—The Randall Machinery (Co. has 
awarded contracts for a 2-story plant addition, 50 x 
60 feet. : 

CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Steel Castings Co., 
1218 Queen City avenue, has had plans drawn for 
a foundry addition, 47 x 90 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Forest City Machine & Forze 
Co. has been incorporated with $830,000 capital, 
by Alonzo M. Snyder, R. E. Roehm and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Northern Bronze & Castings Co. 
recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, »y 
8S. Schwartz and A. V. Tablett. 

CLEVELAND.—Construction has started on a huge 
automobile manufacturing plant here for the Marsh 
Motor Car Co., which is a reorganization of the 
Sterling Motor Car Co. of Brockton, Mass. The first 
unit will be 200 x 500 feet. W. T. Marsh is 
president. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—The Columbus Machine & En- 
gineering Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital, by Charles M. Wagner, F. L. Keiser, Charles 
G. Schenck and others. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0.—The Taplin Rice Clerkin 
Co., Akron, 0., plans a foundry, 80 x 300 feet, 
here. 

DAYTON, 0.—The Lincoln Tool Co. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital, by A. V. Dickerson, 
M. M. Hedding and others. 

FRANKLIN, 0.—George Hills, general manager of 
the Franklin Tractor Co., bes plans under way for a 
plant addition, 90 x 300 feet. 

LEBANON, 0.—This city contemplates a municipal 
electric power plant. 

LIMA, O.—The Lima Sheet Metal Products Co., 
308 East Wayne street, plans plant extensions. 
NORWOOD, 0.—The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has 
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awarded a contract for a plant addition, to cost 
$100,000. 

RAVENNA, ©.—The Jones Bros. Structural Steel 
Co. has been incorporated with $75,000 capital, by 
J. A. Jones, B. F. Jones, V. W. Filiatrault and 
others. 

STEUBENVILLE, 0.—The United States Tool & 
Supply Co. recently wes incorporated with $35,000 
capital, by L. Ginsberg, J. M. Kaufman and others. 

STRYKER, 0.—The Stryker Urban Power & Licht 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
by E. 8. Johnston, W. 8S. Ufer, Robert Johnston and 
others. 

COVINGTON, KY.--The Williard Mfg. Co., machine 
tools, plans a l-story, 63 x 160-foot building. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The [Illinois Malleable Iron 


DULUTH.—The Clyde Iron Works has awarded a 
contract for a plant addition, l-story, 30 x 150 
feet, to cost $30,000. . 

MAQUOKETA. IOWA.—Bids will be received until 
Nov. 19 by D. T. Bauman, city clerk, for a 
municipal electric light plant. 

ATCHISON, MO.—A new foundry building, 120 x 
130 feet, will be erected by the Copper Foundry 
Co., which recently increased its capital from $50,000 
te $175,000. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Hope Fan & Blower Co., 
Seventy-third and Lydia streets, plans a plant addi- 
tion, l-story, 25 x 75 feet. 

KOSHKONONG, MO.—The Missouri Iron & Steel 
Corp., St. Louis, is reported planning hydroelectric 
development here. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The King Foundry Co. plans 
an addition to its plant. ©O. M. King is president. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Union Electric Light & Power 
Co. plans plant additions. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., Second 
and Valentine streets, manufacturer of stoves, con- 
templates a 2-story plant. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Bayer Steam Soot Blower Co., 
2828 South LaSalle street, is having plans drawn 
for a foundry, to cost $40,000. 


WEBB CITY, MO.—Bonds for $300,000 have been 
voted for a new municipal water system. 


HAVANA, ARK.—The Havana Electric Co. recently 
wes organized and is reported planning an electric 
lighting plant. 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—The Tuckabee Tractor Co 
will erect a plant at an estimated cost of $50,000, 
the first unit to be 78 x 200 feet. 


DALLAS, TEX.—The Limacon Pump & Motor Co, 
A. Ayers, manager, 207 Gaston building, is te- 
ported planning a plant. 

DEVINE, TEX.—The Devine Electric & Ice Co. 
plans a plant to cost $32,000. 


FT. WORTH, TEX.—The Bullard-Martin Electric 
Co. plans a plant at an estimated cost of $100,000. 


FT. WORTH, TEX.—The Texas Power & Light 
Co. plans improvements to its plant, including a 
boiler house. About $135,000 will be expended. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—This city contemplates an elec- 
trie light plant. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
will build a belt conveyor loading plant at shipsides 
between piers 35 and 36, at a cost of $50,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Houston. Richmond & San 
Antonio Traction. Co. plans a power station. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The Eastern Texas Electric 


Throughout the West 
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Co., Chicago, has purchased a site 
proposed malleable foundry. 
MADISONVILLE, KY.—The Kentucky Tire Pump 
Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 capital, by 
Walter J. Ruby, H. H. Coll and others. 
OWENSBORO, KY.—The Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Co., road machinery, plans a 1-story, 25 x 
120-foot addition and a 50 x 50-foot office building, 





here for its 


WELCH, W. VA.—The Welch Armature Co. con- 
templates a building, 3-stories, 63 x 63 feet, 

WEST UNION, W. VA.—The Columbian Carbon 
Co. will build a gasoline plant. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheeling Office Equip- 
ment Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital, 
by W. F. Sharbaugh, Clara H. Houston, George § 


Houston and others. 











Co. contemplates an electric generating station ex 
tension. 

RALLS, TEX.—The Continental 
Co. contemplates two plant additions, 


000. 


Stamping & Mfg 
to cost $100,- 


RANGER, TEX.—The Ureka Tool Co., capitalized 
at $80,000, has been chartered to manufacture oil 
well tools by C. A. Towns, D. H. Gruver and 
John Korp. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—The Wichita Falls Electric 
Co. plans additions and improvements to its plant 
and equipment. 

ARDMORE, OKLA.—The Jones-Everett Machine Co 
recently was incorporated with $75,000 capital, by 
M. W. Jones and others. 

BIGHEART, OKLA.—The Universal Machine & Tool 


Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 

W. H. Derby, Walter Curtis and J. R. McCoy. 
COLGATE, OKLA.—The Positive Lock Nut Co., 

capitalized at $100,000, has been chartered in Dela- 


ware to manufacture lock nuts by F. F. Green and 
others. 

HOBART, OKLA.—Th's city contemplates an 
trie light plant. 

OKLAHOM\ CITY, OKLA.—The Tibbs-Dorsey 
Co., 1006 West Washington street, will start 
shortly on a planing mill, 2-stories, 151 x 275 
to cost $50,000. 

OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Algyre-Gilmore Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with $75,000 capital, 
by C. W. Wangerien and others. 

TULSA, OKLA.—The OXlaboma Iron Works has 
increased its capital and is reported planning to 
enlarge its capacity. 


VINITA, OKLA.—The Ezy Auto Rims Co., has 


been incorporated with $350,000 capital by Preston 
8. Davis and others. 


elec- 


Mig 
work 
feet, 


BEATRICE, NEBR.—The Corsolidated Electric Co 
has been organized with $10,000 capital, by J. 8 
Dell and others. 

LINCOLN, NEBR.—An election will be held Nov. 


4 to issue $500,000 in bonds to extend the water- 


works and electric light plants. C. M. Lambeth is 
engineer, 
OMAHA, NEBR.—The Central Steelock & Nut 


Corp. contemplates a plant. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—The U. 8S. Carburetor Co. has 
plans for a foundry, GO x 80 feet, to cost $10,000. 


ONIDA, 8. DAK.—Bonds for $30,000 have been 
voted to build a municipal electric light and water 
plant. 


SIOUX FALLS, 8. D.—The Sioux Falls Metal Cul- 
vert Co. has had plans drawn for a plant addition, 
l-story, 40 x 130 feet. 
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clerk, is 
the city power 
house, Pomt du Bos, of twee transformers with oil 


MAN.—C. J. Brown, city 


installation in 


WINNIPEG, 
receivang bids for the 
and accessor.es conipiete. 

KAMSACK, SASK.—The municipal council plans an 
addition to its electric light plant to cost $2v,000. 
of Canada, 
bere. 


REGINA, SASK.—The Ford Motor Co. 
Ltd., proposes to buld an assembling plant 

HARBOR GRACE, N. F.—The Harbor Grace Ship- 
building Co. will erect a shipbu.id.ng plant here. 

GLACE, BAY, N. 8.—The Vom.1.on Col Co. is 
planuing to utilize ail its exhaust steam to drive 
low pressure turbines, in turn driving generators, to 
supply the power at its new mus. 

DARTMOUTH, N. 8S.—The Dartmouth Ferry com- 
mission has let the contract to A. M. Stuart, 59 
Granville street, Lalifax, N. S., for a machine shop. 

HALIFAX, N. 8.—Hills & Sons, Ho.lis street, are 
having plans prepared for a foundry to cost $25,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Steel Co. of Canada, 1272 
Notre Dame street west, has awarded the coutract 
for an addition’ to cost $150,000. 

MONTKEAL, QUE.—Samue! Osborne (Canada), Ltd., 
145 St. James street, manufacturers of iron and 
steel products, etc., awarded the general coutract 
for a factory buiding to cost $35,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Yeates Machinery & Sup- 
ply Co., Ltd, has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery, hardware, tools, suppl.es, etc., with 
$100,000 cap.tal, by John W. Cook, Allan A. 
Magee, Theodore B. Heney and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Peacock Bros., Ltd., 
incorporated to carry on business as 
tractors, manufacturers of iron, steel, 
chinery, etc., with $300,000 capital, by 
Peacock, Frederick A. Peacock, John 
Oihers, 

GALT, ONT.—The 
the town for a loan 
building an addition. 

GUELPH, ONT.—The E. A. Lowry Power Equip- 
ment Co., Lid, has been incorporated to manufacture 
power equipment, etc., with $50,000 capital, by 
Ernest A. Lowry, Matthew Kelly, George E. Lowry 
and others. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The British American Oi] Co. 
will build a refinery to cost $100,000. 


have been 
engineers, cou 
metals, Ma- 
Francis T. 
Bryson and 


Perfect Machine Co. ts asking 
of $20,000 for the purpose of 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Bull Dog Lacer Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery, etc., with $50,000 capital. by Arthur B. 
Turner, William Haxell, George A. Young and others. 

LINDSAY, ONT.—McLennans, Ltd, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture machinery, etc., with 
$40,000 capital, by Henry G. Gregory of Havana, 
Cuba; Arthur K. Gregory, Frank W. Gregory and 
others. 


RENFREW, ONT.—The Renfrew Machinery Co. will 
Start work in 1920 on an addition. 

SARNIA, ONT.—The Seagrave-Loughead Co., 
has been incorporated to manufactire 
ete., with $300,000 capital by Warren 
Winesor, Ont.; Harry W. Loughead, 
Thomson and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., 
212 King street hove warded the general con- 
tract for a manufacturing building. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The General Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture electrical 
equipment, ete., with $150,000 capital, by James W. 
Curry, 26 Queen street east, Elmer £E. Wallace, 
205 Jarv’s street. and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Consolidvted Corp., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture electric 
lamps, machinery, tools, equipment, electrical goods, 


Ltd., 
automobiles, 
E. Seagrave, 
William J. 


wrest 
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etc., with $110,000 capital, oy George N. Sieger, 


Harry Shortt, Gordon L. Sherk and others. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The Dominion Debhydrater Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture dehy- 
drating machinery, etc., with $150,000 capital, by 
Henry J. Martin, 6 Adelaide street east, Thomas 
N. Poole, Mount Dennis, Ont., and others. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The K. & 8. Tire & Rubber 
Goods, Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
tires, etc., with $3,500,000 capital, by Wilbur H. 
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present output and they are erecting a large manu- 
facturing plant here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture machin- 
ery, ete., with $300,000 capital, by James 8. Lovell, 
25 King street west, William Bain, 189 College 
street, and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Edison Appliance 
Co., ‘Ltd, bas been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital to manufacture electrical equipment, by 
William A. J, Case, room 801, Dominion Bank 
building, James B. Taylor, 78 Belhaven road, and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Stromberg Time Recorder 
Co. of Canada, Ltd, has been incorporated by 
Clarence W. A. Woodburne and John M. Poorman 
both of Chicago; Charles Evans-Lewls of Toronto, 
Ont., and others, to manufacture electric and other 





Philadelphia ; 
Conn. ; 


ing Co., 
Corp., Plainville, 
Norwich, Conn., 


The Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has appointed Baird & Martin, 
Inc., as its New York representa- 
tive. The office is located at 120 
Liberty strect. 

 # af 

Temporary quarters have been 
established at 27 William street, 
New York City, by Matthew Addy 
& Co., Cincinnati. Lewis R. Smith 
will have charge of the sale of pig 


iron, coke, coal, ferroalloys, fluor 
spar, ctc., in the New York and 
New England territories. Perma- 
nent headquarters will be estab- 
lished later. 


a. -@ 40 
C. L. Jahn, 940-44 Front street, 
New York City, has been appointed 
a representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Stecl Export Co., 109 Broad 
street, Philadelphia. 
* * 7. 
The Urban Machine & Tool Co., 
Cleveland, has succeeded the Ohio 
Tool & Machine Co. 


” * * 


The Republic Creosoting Co., In- 





Business Changes Recently Announced 


NNOUNCEMENT recently was made in Hartford, Conn., that under 
the reorganization of the Marlin-Rockwell Corp. and allied properties, 

the name will be changed to the Standard Steel & Bearings Co., Inc. The 
plants which the new corporation will operate are: 
Braeburn Steel Co., 
Norwich division of Marlin-Rockwell 
and Willow street and Hamden divisions of Marlin- 
Rockwell Corp., New Haven, Conn. 

* 


Standard Roller Bear- 
Rockwell-Drake 
Corp., 


Pittsburgh ; 


to obtain larger quarters at Phila- 
delphia and has removed to 8¢ 
Real Estate Trust building. H. G. 
Stephens is in charge. 

a * - 


The removal of the headquarters 
of the Black & Decker Mig. Co., 
from 105 South Calvert street, Bal- 
timore, to Towson Heights, Balti- 
more, was completed Oct. 18. 

ees 


The Sterling Blower Co. Hart- 
ford, Conn. has opened a branch 
office at 4505 Poplar street, Phila- 
delphia. It also has branches in 
New York, Rochester and Boston. 

a te 


The Chesapeake Iron Works, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of electric 
traveling cranes, has established an 
office in the Woolworth building, 
New York City, in charge of H. 
L. Mode. 

‘wh Oe 

Hunt & Dyer, Philadelphia, have 
removed their offices from 225 
Commercial Trust building, to 418 








dianapolis, has found it necessary Stock Exchange building. 
Hodgins, 1501 Queen street west; Wendell H. Os- types of time recorders, machinery, tools, etc. 
borne, 44 King street west, and others. TRENTON, ONT.—Plans are being tr 2 
TORONTO, ONT.—The Atlas Engineering & Ma- plant here for the Chemical Products Corp. Excelsiur 
chine Co., Ltds, has been incorporated with $40.000 Life building, Toronto, Ont., to cost $1,000,000. 
capital to manufacture machinery, etc., by Archibald : 
C. Macnanghton, room 511, 19 Melinda street, WALKERVILLE, ONT.—The Acme Roofing Co., 


Arch'bald G. Campbell, 

TORONTO, ONT.—The 
have been taken over by new 
known as the Kerr File & Tool Co., with head 
office at 39 Richmond street east. It is the inten- 
tion of the new owners to greatly increase the 


69 Yonge street, and others. 


Kerr Bros. File Works, Ltd., 
interests and will be 


Walker road, will start building operations in the 
new future on a factory. The company is asking 
for prices on machinery and equipment. 


WESTON, ONT.—B. H. Prack, Lumsden building, 
Toronto, Ont., is engineer for an addition to the 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co. here to cost $30,000, 
























































Iron Ores 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower 
Old range Bessemer, SEs beet dccce ~++ $6.45 
Bessemer, 55 iron...........++.. 6.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% trom........... 5.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51 ey 5.55 
Manganese Ore 
Brazilian, 45 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 
ports, S5c per unit, 
Indian, 45 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 
ports, 55c per unit, nominal. 


‘Warehouse Prices 
Steel bars, 


BESSSES5 


Seeeee 


$2 $2 $0 60 60 90 Gs $0 60 $0 50 60 me $0.60 G0 80 80 G0 G0 80 50 50 0 
Steiaaeeee 








3.47¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ........ee+% 8.37¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 3.70¢ 
Shapes, Buffalo ....... ede esees 3.55¢ 
Shapes, Cimcinnat) ............- 8.43¢ 
Pee END écccccccccvcece 3.75¢ 
Plates, Chirago ...cccecccccces 8.67¢ 
tn, Se * 50 ¢dbecbadeaese 3. 63¢ 
Plates. Boston ........eeeeee05 8.70¢ 
Plates. St. Louis B.74¢ 
Ph ee ‘dessteecececse 3.895¢ 
Piates. New York .......++0+- 3.87¢ 
Plates. Cleveland = ....ceeeeeees 8.57¢ 
Plates. Philadelphia ........... 3.90¢ 
Piates, Cincinnati ............- 3.63¢ 
No. 10 blue a sheets, N. Y... 4.82¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 4.57¢ 
No. 10 blue = sheets, Cleveland. $.80¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Boston. . 4.85¢ 
No. 10 blue ani., Buffalo ...... 4.65¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, St. L.. 4.64c¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 4.53¢ 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets. St. Paul 4.795¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Detroit. . 4.53¢ 
No. 28 biack sheets, (Chicago » 5 A2¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, New York. . 6.75¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 4.60¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston .... 6.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets. Cincinnati. . 4.93¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .. 5.58e¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 5.695¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 5.845¢ 
No. 28 black sheets. Buffalo 6.70¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets. Chirago .... 6.9T¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets. New York.. 7.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets. Boston .... 7.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets. (Cleveland .. 5.95¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. .. 6.28¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit 6.93¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo 7.0%e¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 7.045¢ 
Bands, Boston .. Shab ease ° 4.6060 
Bands, Detroit ..........+. ecse 4.0%¢ 
Hoops. Boston .......... seede 4.70¢ 
Honpa, Metroit ..... 6. ccc eeees 4.08¢ 
Cold rolled shafting and screw 
i 2  Uiiicnccrccedecce 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled flats. squares and - 
agons, New York.......... e 5.50¢ 


Sheet Schedule—(Black) 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to Sv uiuswe, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches ide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
foregoing, 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 


long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Galvanized and Long Terne 


Differentials for gage, per 100 oem, 


DME Eutubtivdateecsd tone cadeeeees . + 56. 
DE ‘kaso daide 06s b4cenedbesevesds + 25e 
i) MOD. wcewetedoctenecece ° 
SP UN™ ted Gab ab bwhsceuendcesecceeqee —15¢ 
i ie  c2¢ecedesnecneeéubecoeess —30e 
Ti MY Wtece Sans se 6usecees cevce . —45c 
DE ha cdhesbedabbéseabesceon - —60c 
ty ME , cen dade cteetdec des Deesess —T5e 
i Sn 5 obedkapaseee ob senses —90e 
Ph EE | Vile nccdsRal b40d O8bssd'ccce —1.00 
Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28, 
80 and 36 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 


long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


DT. svaneeke $ondeeeseeeescns $1.40 
meee, OE, Feccséccdcs Seduced eeeee 480 
Dt: php ntincsassabenste nagecVoes 5.20 
PEED auvcbbecsdcesdoacdeees 4.40 
TD. weteeGebeeeess cebeseose 1.40 
Ds ann nu dee 00040060 65esc ued 4.60 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............+.. 5.70 
Buffalo to: 
Sr, Ol Wesnccecsscesssoursetes $1.80 
New England (rail)...........+-++. 3.90 
New York and — Seca: dee 3.90 
Virginia furnaces to: 
PND we cnvececenceaccoeeses $4.10 
SE an onecedniceshecdoee 4.70 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 

MR. acccotasece shvckstassadets $8.00 
EE. sage ccecctacovcsecosece 3 
EY ddibvngoccebéccéucneceteue - 5.00 
SP cn D i ccccee ene tbuaonsos se - 5.00 





Mae MED. covccuanssndeccdadpeocs -- 1.00 
Irenton and Jackson, 0., to: 

Gddaaben ed cv. cdevdeecseeese $3.20 
Cincinnati ....... ecesece Socceecoce - 1.80 
Tt tcc hens uenabneneeecetes 2.40 
ST ibe >eeoeceenesooee se ceesee 2.80 
DMD. +> eceadeceseecees scooe B00 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 5.70 

Freight Rates, Finished 


Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibe.. to: 














Pacific coast (al) rail)......... $1.25 
ees for gage, per 100 pounds. 

ES Pa at ce Jesd ios Tete seine ped NOD Prey am m eetrl....... ed 
No. = esos wikia bedavebdccescocdconce oo 
De lec censncce ne Blue Annealed 
BP, GE Seccccebebeccdececcccccc] EB Differential for gage per 100 pounds 
i PD Sababedebedesdccctccescoe “Ene Wan. G apd eal ..... eesoececoceseo. = & 
WOOD, BEAD.  ceeedeccesccsdccccoscccce “ONO Wes. © amt 20 (ensbeat) .ncccccccce “Base 
NOS. 15-16 won ccc cescccccccccccccsee ——-Sie Nos. 11 and 12......... ecccccccsscen P 
Wee 1B-14  iscsicccdccdscctcsscccccce Oe Nes, 18 and 14. .cccccccccscccccccee $iBe 
Nos. 10- qeecessooccccoccocccccoces SONS MB 16 GRE BBerccccesccccccccccces HOR 
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Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 aud 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Tubular Goods 
Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv 
%. % and %-inch........... 50% 24 
Pi wiesecddeseenete ct. tas 54% 40 
DT a codnanksateemes oo ™% 44 
Lap Weld 
DEEL  ceuthleasehbatic<chooss 50% 38 
A et Bn +0 nbn oe 66 ote 53% 41 
CO AE oh dec ccobecgee 5U% 37 
iP GP MENG boa cbdesdccceses - 
PLUGGED AND neAmeD 
utt Weld 
9° “Sapir ErIe as 55% 42 
Se bbunses60 acetesedaoere 8% 36 
Lap Weld 
Oe ee 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN Enos 
%. % and %-inch............ 46% 29 
MED “Sccccocecesasoasccces 51% 39 
ie & * SRR huype ee 55% 43 
Ses co. cthsenbdciccses 56% 44 
Lap Weld 
tt dint aedd onethee 600 neuan 48% 37 
ly caine avd e we 51% 40 
ee. Ces w £6 06.65.c60.00 000 50% 39 
Ft tn an cvenn whics 2.08 oe 33 
© EP Bere thecbesiccsces 1% 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAN 
Butt Weld 
DE diteantdt cxdactilnasns > 42% 32 
Oe Ab ENN a bon 0 66 ax 45% 35 
i Wir sR 6 atthe his cenesae ™% 37 
Lap Weld 
PE | Setuteiccudeudedesicos 40% $1 
De Gy vc'xnd bececdwecse 42% 33 
“ 29° * Sh hapeeaigpeeneays ih 32 
i ~ SAR iRepeaaiear 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weid 
Black. Maly. 
DE ebiditen cat nescenteie 1 +14 
SED “wk Bescktenkudecdeséos 24% + 2% 
DE dacedicséetinkcscdcceece 25% + 1% 
8 EE EE ae 29% 11% 
*. 2. NS ear g4% 18% 
Lap Weld 
ER ens ae ae 28% 14% 
ON Sg eee 30% 17% 
a ey eae le 144g 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Ti tens bhietheeehee se +21 +36 
Dt hagidinednasdsedanadne 23% 6% 
DN Tua Witilde e6esebob'cews's oe 28% 15% 
Oe Ree eusiadecdudbcce 34% 19% 
Lap Weld 
DD .eid cen cedhtdsedsetucc 29% 16% 
Dn EE, coducabecedscces 31% 19% 
OS ee eae a 30% 18% 
ef a ae 22% 10% 
i. | SAE agape 7% 5% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Gale 
DE Sethbweancéclessoee eee 15% 38% 
i Bs dacbotenes d¥ee< 0% 8% 
Lap Weld 
Dt  Mitecatarekaiik> > awe ese 16% 4%, 
2% CDG cvicvcccwcccevcese 18% 914 
Lapweld Boiler Tubes 


Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, tp 


carloads; less carloads. 4 points less, 
Steel 
EF 8 RAE SOs eee 19 
UNE 5 aks oinsé be wdeeeoesesésoecces 24 
a * a ee cs 39% 
Bey GP Shab Senesscedsccececs 40% 
Iron 
SEA? nedestudocece needed shasee +20 
Ff 0 eae peoces 10 
i Mi as s6evacctécetsee 1 
SB and SY -treh. 2... ccccccccccccccee = 1% 
3% to 4%-Iinch...... eecsccccccosces == hE 
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Storing Coal Economically with 


Link-Belt Cranes 











_LINK- 


t 


2 
Bett CRANES 





wear> 2 
.. 3 a Pe » 
seh 


me 


9629 


‘THs illustration shows a birdseye view of the enormous coal 
storage plant at the Kinnickinnic yards of The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Here three Link-Belt Locomotive Cranes are employed for continuous and 


dependable service. Now is the time for you to store coal, and prepare for the coming winter. Let us show 
you how economically a Link-Belt Crane can store and reclaim your coal. Our systems cover all sizes of 
storage—from the smallest to the largest. — write for our Locomotive Crane Catalog No. 370 


303 
-_ 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
iow York ° ° ° . . . 299 Broadway Huntington. W. Va. . + Robson-Prichard Bidg Sen Francisco ° 642 Mar«et St 
ten. ° ° ° . 49 Federal 8 | hevermion : + <2¢ Rucsetetior Hag Loe Angeles 168 N. Les Anweies St 
ittshorgbh ‘ 2 ‘ . . 160! Parx Bidg Detro e° Ort theme “ank Bide Twreere, Cats . Canedias tink. Meth ta. Lad 
t. Lonis . 2 Centra! Nat’! Ban« Hidg Kan«e« City, Mo 36 Elmhurst Ridge. Denver . Lindreeth Srurert & On . Reaten Bide 

falco. ° 547 jeott re Seatti« A716 Fire 8 Lou evi'lle, Ky. Frederick Wehle, Starks Bldg 
ilkes- Barre ‘ s . 2d Nat'l Bank Bide Porttand, Ore : F'-et and Start Ste New Orleans .« " C. 0. Hint, Hibernis Bank Bide 
Birmingham, Als . 8. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. 





We Also Make 


OD Elevators and Conveyors 
O)Link-Belt and Sprockets 
OSilent Chain Drives 

O Truck and TractorChains 
O Electric Hoists 

(C0 Locomotive Cranes 
OWagon Loaders 

OCoal and Ashes Cystems 


Write for Catalogs 
Place X in Square 














LINK-BELT 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 









Say you caw if in Tar Trow Trane Revirw 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 





Corrected to Tuesday Noon 





Steel Works Scrap wae wneweer en Cleveland. .0++s0eeveeeveenees 17.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvan _ : 0G BUM AIO nce eeeccceecccecceeenns ; 0 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer ~_= as ML ‘ancctibdnes tweeaudecens 15.50 to 16.00 
WEAVY MELTING STEEL my Capen 
Pittsburgt $21.00 New York, long (dealers)........ 20.00 to 21.00 STEEL CAR AXLES 
atin cans doeek veoees.e 20.50 to 21.00 ; BUSHELING ‘ A ae 8 $27.00 to 28.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 20.00 to 22.50 cago, NO. 1.1... eeeeeeeees $20.50 to 21.09 astern Pennsylvania .........+. 82.00 
bee Peckeceenetcceces 19.50 to 20.00 Chicago, No. , Pee eee 14.50 to 13.00 Cleveland seacisepeticbdscosny. See eae 
SEN. Bed endiinhs bodes csove 18.50 to 19.00 ee 4 : setae eeeeeeeees as tee thames St. | Louls dhobatdbedsbeeaauan, $1.00 to 31.50 
BuMale once ce scccccccccscesecs . to 20.1 Cleve . » = Beoccece ereerers : WTMID . cece eeeseeessesseseses Za.uu tu 2, 
New York (dealers)............- 15.75 o 16.50 5 Ram, FR Bocccccccccccecs 19.00 t0 19.50 (Chicago .............. 31 00 to 32 00 
Cincinnati se x Ry ESP 16.50 to 17.00 Bee. MO. Becccccccvccececes 16.50 to 17 50 New York (dealers)............. 25 00 
Birmingham aeadeecsdcecavceeve SBG0 0 00.00 Cineinnatl. NO. 1. ..eesseeceeees 14.5010 15.00 Birmingham ........ececeeecees 21.00 to 22.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


LOGEMANN ns": PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 






Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 














A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Adoise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 








Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 











New Trade Publications 


of plants and structures of all 








PUNCHES.—A booklet entitled, “The Cleveland New York. The illustrations are interesting and tion requirements 


System,” containing descriptions and line drawings show workmen engaged in repairing the damaged kinds. Specifications, ete., are given. The booklet 
ititled, ““Ihe Gospel of Fresh Air.” 


of sheet and plate punches and dies, has been boilers, cylinders, steam engines, etc. is er 
eo Rae Wane LUBRICATING DEVICES.—An illustrated booklet FATES Seep le ee le tes 
Co., Cleveland. Specifications and other data are . ASING * a! ire wi been issued by the Geist Mfg. Co., Atlantic City, 


of 20 pages has been published by the Hills- wy 
McCanna Co., Chicago, in which force feed lubri- oe . ; ; 
SAND-BLAST.—A booklet entitled “A Magazine esters, high pressure ence cocks, low water a'arms is deseribed and illustrated. The preheater is square 
of Progress,” containing frivolous and serious side oiler compound feeders and boiler test pumps are shape wlth a large Gat teble-like surface. The 
of heavy metal grating between the bars 


) j ip- P 4 . . top cons si 
lights on business topics, and also a general deserip- dogorihed and illustrated. A brief outline of each , 
of which is placed a special heat-abso:bing element, 


given. in which a general continuous metal preheater 


tion of a sand-blast cabinet, has been published by device is given, giving spec’fi:ations, ete. The illua- 
J fg. C vel abi i ; : ch absorbs the ‘at furnished by a series of 
the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The cabinet is trations give the reader a comprehensive idea of wath — D. Gs bet lenaes oy 8 oe fe 
illustrated. ee Gertees burners. These burners are placed in rows, running 
. ; . e ; from the sides to the center and each is controlled 
STEEL.—A booklet entitled “The B'rth of A Steel, VENTILATORS.—tThe Oh'o Blower Co., Cleveland, by its own valve A cooling oven is located beneath 


® being distributed by the Century Steel Co. 2 has publ’shed the sixth edition of a booket, de- the burners Th's oven retains a heat ranging down- 
America, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The booklet contains voted to describing and illustrating metal ventilators. ward from 500 decrees Fahr. and ‘s designed to be 
® story, told in autobiovr-phical form, of the d>- The booklet is replete with illustrations of this free of alledraught, and to reduce the heat of the 
velopment of steel manufactured by the Century equipment, showing a number of actual installations fin'sved piece with a slow even contraction. Other 
company. An analysis of the steel is given. and the descriptions contain data showing the ventila- parts of the preheater are described 
BELT CONVEYORS.—Catalog No. 3, issued by the ® 


Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., describes and illus- 
trates portable and stationary conveyors and self- 
feeding bucket loaders. Several types are d scribed 
and fully illustrated. Some of the illustrations show 
the equ'pment in actual service. 









Opportunities Abroad 


Requests for information should be forwarded to district or co-operative office in your district, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Each request should be on a 
Separate sheet and be arcompanied by the opportunity oumber 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York, 734 Customhouse; Boston. 1801 Customhouse; Chicago, 504 Federal bidg.; St. Louis, 
402 Third Nat'l Bank: New Orleans. Hibernia Bank; Seattle, Henry bidg.; 

San Francisco, 307 Customhouse 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES 
Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce; Cincinnati, Chamber of Commibtdep Los Angeles, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce; Portland, Oreg. Chamber of Commerce; 

Dayton. Ohio, Chamber of Commerce: Pittsburgh. Chamber of Commerce 


CRANES.—The Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, has published catalog No. 28, in which electric 
cranes, hand power cranes, electric ho'sts and alr 
hoists are fuly described and _ illustrated. The 
booklet contains condensed descriptions of the various 
equipment all of which are fully described. 


WELDING AND CUTTING.—Oxyacetylene we'ding 
and cutting apparatus is described and _ illustrated 
in a leaflet being circulated by the Alexander 
Millburn Co., Baltimore. Brief descriptions of the 
equipment are given which are accompanied by illus- 





trations. The leaflet contains a pressure chart and : ; 
other data. A firm in Norway desires an agency for the sale machines, too's, etc com pondence should be in 
of automobiles and supplies, engineering and building talian. Opportunity No. 31023. 
POWER EQUIPMENT.—Catalog 44-A issued by  materia's, heating furnaces. electric fixtures, elevators 
A merchant in Spain desires an agency on a com 


the Ohio Bower Co., Cleveland, contains illustrations and ho'sting machinery, brewing machinery, etc. Op- 
and descript'ons of steam power plant equipment, portunity No. 30992. 

including steam traps, separators, exhaust heads, 
feed water heaters, flanges, gasoline oil separators, 


mission basis for the sale of steel cables for fishing 


trawlers, etc. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
An agency on a commission basis is desired by & Qpportunity No. 31029 
man in Spain for the sale of everything in the line 


water level control valves and various steam  spe- ; ‘ ‘ : " ; 
cialties. All equipment is fully described, including of builders’ supplies, such 2s iron in round bars and A firm in Italy desires to secure an agency for 
settles ma on Mastrated : ron special forms for reinforced concrete construction the sale of telephonic, telegraphic apparatus and 
st, : c Gpportunity No. 30998 electrical supplies Opportunity No. 31133 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT.—Mechanical handling ’ . 
An agency is desired by a man in Belgium for Catalozs of tractors and farm implements are 


equipment of all kinds is described and illustrated 
in a booklet recently publiched by the Ohio Equip- 
ment Co., Cleveland. The equ'pment ds:ribed in- 


the sale of material for building construction, such des'red by rubber plantations in the Dutch East 
as beams. girders, reinforcing steel, hardware and jndies, Opportunity No. 31073 


cludes, lift trucks, steel truck platforms, shop mules, le ks. Corre pondence and catalogs should be in ; 
overhead carrying equ'pment, conveyors, tiering ma- French. Opportunity No, 31002. An agency on a enpreneres basis is desired by a 
: ; . commercial agent in Spain for the sale of hardware, 
chines, crene scales, bundle tying machinery, ete. A firm in France desires to be placed in com- tose Gal etaier eticbes Comementenee cheat 
All are fully described and illustrated. munication with manufacturers with a view to pur- be in Spanish. Opportunity No. 31104. 
RECTANGULAR MAGNETS.—The  Cutler-Hammer chasing machinery for making wooden cart and harrow 
Mfc. Co., Milwaukee, recently published booklet J wheels; 1-spindle shapers with tilting table for A traveling man in Belgium desires an agency for 
in which it describes and illustrates rectangular lift- curved surfaces, ete. Opportunity No. 3100/ the sale in France and Belgium and _ surrounding 
ing magnets, designed for handling regular shapes in A firm in Switzerland desires to purchase articles ‘tries, of hardware, small tools, technical special 
iron and steel, such as sheets, bars, billets, ingots, for sale in the iron trade, principally too’s, planes, ‘s. ete. Opportunity No. 31105. 
pipes, ete. The booklet contains a description of saws, axes, chisels, screwdrivers, ete. Correspondence A firm of merchants in England desires to pur 
these magnets as to thelr construction, ete., and should be in French.: Opportunity No. 31012 chase an agency for a machine for making tin or 
Sere Coees Gem & cel oe. The secretary of a power-boat club in the British thin sheet metal elbows. Opportunity No. 31109 
HEAT-TREATMENT CHART.—An interesting con- West Indies desires catalogs and price lists of ; ; 
tribution to trade literature is a cardboard steel American power-boat engines of from 10 to 35 horse- A commercial agency firm in France desires to 
secure the representation of manufacturers for the 


heat-treatment chart which has been published by the power. Opportunity No. 31013. : . 
W. S&S. Rockwell Co.. New York Besides the chert sale of machine tools, oi] motors, compressors, pumps, 
& conversion table showing corresponding enpeiene A manufacturer’s agent in Australia desires catalogs turbines, lathes, drilling machines, etc. Opportunity 
on the centigrade and fahrenheit scales. data on and price lists with a view to securing an agency No. 31129. 

from manufacturers of enameled kitchen ware. Oppor- 


specific heats and melting points, conversion table tunity No. 31017. An agency is desired by an American. citizen 


of power equivalents, heat equivalents, etc., are given. establ'shed in France for the sale of farm imple- 

WELDING REPAIRS.—An fllustrated booklet of A firm in Brazil desires to purchase machinery for ments and sewing machines. Opportunity No. 31130 

16 pages showing how the damaged Germin ships, erating wheat. Correspondence Game Se & Pate Representatian of American firms is desired by a 
guese. Opportunity No. 31020. 

company in France for the sale of hardware, especially 


which ‘were taken over by the government, were 
repaired by the use of electric welding, recently was An agency is desired by a party in Italy for the tools 
published by the Wilenn Welding Renatr O.. Id. sale of electrical materials, agricultural implements, portunity No. 81121 


and articles vsed in the lockemith trade. Op- 

















